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THE ENGLISH 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. XXXV.—JULY 1894 


The Fstory of a Cambridgeshire Manor 


T is not often that one has the good fortune of being able to study 
a series of medieval documents at one’s own time and in one’s 
own house; but this was given to me by the late Mr. O. C. Pell, 
lord of the manor of Wilburton, in the county of Cambridge. He 
committed to my care a splendid line of court and account 
rolls which, though there were some gaps in it, stretched from 
Edward I to Henry VII, and now, the consent of his successor, 
Mr. Albert Pell, having been very kindly given, I am able to lay 
before the readers of this Review a fairly continuous history of a 
particular English manor during the later middle ages; and to me 
it seems that at the present time we have some need for histories of 
particular manors, for I am convinced that the time has not yet 
come when generalities about the English manor and its fortunes 
will be safe or sound. 

The manor of Wilburton, on the edge of the fen, formed part of 
the ancient estates of the church of Ely. It is fully described in 
two ‘extents,’ the one made in 1221, the other in 1277.' Of 
these its late lord, who was deeply interested in its history, gave an 
account in the Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society.? 
I shall here speak of them very briefly, for they are but the prelude 
to those documents which are the theme of this essay. 

The two extents begin by describing the demesne land—that is, 
the land which is in the lord’s own hand. In the extent of 1277 
he has 216 acres (‘ by the lesser hundred and the perch of 164 feet’) 
of arable land, and besides this he has meadow land and a wide 
expanse of fen. In the next place an account is given of the 


1 MS. Cott. Tib. B. 2; Claud. C. 11. 
2 Report and Communications, 1887, p. 162. 
VOL. IX.— NO. XXXV. 
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holdings of the ‘freeholders’ and ‘ hundredors’ (de hundredariis et 
libere tenentibus). Of these there are nine, one with 16 acres de 
wara, four with 12 acres de wara apiece, two with 6 acres 
apiece, two with 24 acres apiece. This arrangement remained 
constant during the half-century which elapsed between the two 
surveys. These ‘ freeholders and hundredors’ pay small money 
rents—the holder of 12 acres pays 2d. a year—they owe two days’ 
ploughing in Lent and two in winter, for which they receive 1d. a 
day; they have to attend the great boon day in autumn. They 
owe suit to the court of Wilburton and must attend the hundred 
court, which is in the bishop’s hand; hence their designation as 
hundredarii. In the later extent it is expressly stated that they 
owe a heriot (best beast, or $2d.), a fine for marrying their daughters 
(32d.), leyrwite and tallage; the gerswma, or fine for marrying a 
daughter, is mentioned in the earlier extent. 

In the court rolls the existence of freeholders can from time to 
time be detected. They owe suit of court; they are often amerced 
for not doing it or compound for it with a small sum of money. 
There are entries also which show that they still owe ploughing 
service and that some of them are very laxin performing it. Again, 
descents and alienations are sometimes presented and the heriot is 
still due. But on the whole these freeholders seem to have played 
only a small part in the manor; the names which occur on the 
court rolls are chiefly those of customary tenants. 

In the extents the description of the freehold tenements is 
followed by the heading ‘ De Operariis et Plenis Terris.’ The full 
land (plena terra) consists of 12 acres de wara. Of this thorny 
phrase de wara I will here say nothing—its interest lies in a remote 
past—save this, that as a matter of fact the full land at Wilburton 
really consisted of 24acres. Of these full lands there are fifteen and 
a half. The holder of such a tenement pays 19d. a year—12d. as 
wite penny, 6d. as sedge silver, 1d. as ward penny. From Michaelmas 
to Hokeday he does two works a week} according to the earlier 
survey, three according to-the later; from Hokeday to Lammas 
three works a week, from Lammas to Michaelmas five works a 
week ; and besides all this there is a good deal to be done which is 
not computed as part of the regular week work. On the whole the 
services, which are more elaborately described in the later than in 
the earlier of the two surveys, and which perhaps have become 
heavier during the interval, are of the familiar type.* 

® As it seemed that in 1277 the bishop was exacting from the Wilburton tenants 
a greater amount of ‘ week work’ than he exacted in 1221, I looked through some of the 
extents of other manors given in the two Cottonian manuscripts, and I found the same 
phenomenon at Lyndon, Stretham, and Thriplow. Apparently in all these cases the 
bishop had put on an extra work-day in every week between Michaelmas and Hoke- 


tide—and this in the thirteenth century. These Ely extents ought to be printed as 
soon as possible. 
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Then there were 10} cottage tenements, which even in Henry 
VII's day still preserved a relic of the Domesday terminology in 
the name ‘cossetles.’ The holder of each such tenement paid 7d. 
a year—4d., for wite pound, 2d. for sedge silver, 1d. for ward penny 
—and did two works in every week. The holders of the full lands 
and the cottiers owe suit tothe lord’s mill, a fine for marrying their 
daughters, leyrwite and tallage ; they cannot sell colt or ox without 
the lord’s leave. 

We already see that a basis has been fixed for the commutation 
of labour into money. Every ‘work’ in autumn is, we are told, 
worth one penny, and out of autumn every work is worth a half- 
penny; we also see that one half-cotaria is held by a tenant who 
‘at the will of the lord’ pays 2s. a year in lieu of his labours; but 
the profit of the manor is reckoned mainly in ‘ works.’ In the way 
of money rents the lord draws but 31s. a year from the manor, be- 
sides some small dues; on the other hand 3,773 ‘works’ are owed 
to him, by a ‘work’ being meant the work of one man for one day. 

From 1221 down to the very end of the middle ages the manor 
seems to have kept with wonderful conservatism what we may call 
its external shape—that is to say, at the end of this period the 
distribution of the customary tenements into ‘full lands’ and 
‘cossetles,’ or cottier tenements, was still preserved, though the 
‘full land ’ was often broken into two ‘ half-lands. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century we see that some of 
the ‘works’ were done in kind, while others were ‘ sold to the 
homage.’ Thus there is an account for seventeen weeks in the 
winter of 1303-4 during which the temporalities of the see of Ely 
were in the king’s hand; in this the bailiff and reeve, after charg- 
ing themselves with the rents of assize (i.e. the fixed money rents), 
proceed to account for 10s. 10d. for 260 ‘ winter works sold to the 
homage at the rate of a halfpenny per work.’ Ina later part of 
the account we see how this number of ‘ works’ is arrived at :—the 
officers account for 1,385 works arising from 154 ‘full lands’ and 
10 cottier tenements ; they then set against this number the 260 
works sold to the homage, 355 works sold to the executors of the 
late bishop, 57 works excused to the reeve and reaper, 38 works 
excused to the smith, 19 works due from a half-cotaria which 
has been let at a fixed rent, 144 works excused on account of the 
Christmas holiday, 3634 works the amount of ploughing done, 258 
works the amount of harrowing done, 20 works in repairing the 
ditch round the park at Downham, thus getting out the total of 
1,385 works. 

A little later comes a series of accounts for some consecutive 
years in Edward II’s reign. The basis of these accounts, so far as 
works come in question, is that 2,943 winter and summer works, 
valued at a halfpenny apiece, are due, and 845 autumn works 
EE2 
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valued at a penny. These numbers seem subject to some slight 
fluctuations, due to the occurrence of leap years and other causes. 
Then the accountants have to show how in one way or another 
these works have been discharged, and in the first place they must 
account for ‘ works sold.’ In the year ending at Michaelmas 1322 
the accountants charge themselves with the value of 1,213 winter 
and summer works and 604 autumn works which have been ‘sold,’ 
in the next year with the value of 1,297} winter and summer works 
and 1704 autumn works ; in the next year with the value of 1,496 
winter and summer works and 149 autumn works; in the next 
year with the value of 1,225} winter and summer works and 2184 
autumn works ; in the next year with the value of 1,023 winter and 
summer works and 2474 autumn works; in the next year with 
the value of 1,381 winter and summer works and 63} autumn 
works. In these and in the later accounts it is not usual to state to 
whom or in what manner these ‘ works’ were ‘sold;’ but there 
can be little doubt that they were sold to those who were bound to 
do them—that is to say, when the lord did not want the full 
number of works he took money instead at the rate of a halfpenny 
for a winter or summer work and of a penny for an autumn work. 
The phrase ‘works sold to the homage,’ which occurs in the 
accounts of Edward I’s time, may perhaps suggest that the whole 
body of tenants were jointly liable for the money which thus 
became due in lieu of works. 

It will be seen that the number of ‘works sold’ does not 
amount to half the number of works due. How were the rest 
discharged ? In the first place some were released; thus the 
reeve, the reaper, and the smith stood excused; and then again 
holidays were allowed on festivals ; thus the occurrence of the feasts 
of St. Lawrence and St. Bartholomew serves to discharge a certain 
number of the autumn works. But very many of the works were 
actually done; thus in one year 203 ‘ diets’ of ploughing between 
Michaelmas and Hokeday discharge 406 works; in the previous 
year 377 works had been discharged in similar fashion, in the 
year before that 406, in the year before that 420}. Ploughing, 
mowing, harrowing, and the like are always wanted; other works 
are accounted for now in one fashion, now in another. In one year 
26 works were spent on the vineyard at Ely, in another 8 works 
were spent in catching rabbits; but on the whole the opera are 
laid out in much the same manner in each successive year. 

I have examined the accounts for the last six years of Edward 
II’s reign ; their scheme is as follows: The accountant is the reeve ; 
his year runs from Michaelmas to Michaelmas. He begins by 
debiting himself with the arrears of previous years. The next item 
consists of ‘ Rents of Assize.’ These are the old money dues payable 
by freeholders and customary tenants; they amount to no great 
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sum—about 2/.—but show a slight tendency to increase, owing to the 
‘arrentation’ of some of the minor services; for instance, 19d. is 
accounted for in respect of a release of the duty of collecting sticks 
in the park at Somersham. Next comes ‘ Farm of Land,’ a single 
item of 32s. in respect of 24 acres of demesne land which have 
been let at a rent. By far the most important item is ‘Sale of 
Crops,’ a very variable item, fluctuating between 8/. and 541. Then 
follows ‘ Sale of Stock.’ Then comes ‘ Issues of the Manor’ (‘ Exitus 
Manerii’). Under this head the reeve accounts for the number of 
‘works’ that have been ‘sold,’ also on occasion for the price of 
fowls and turf. The ‘ Perquisites of the Court’ comprise not only 
the amercements, but also the -fines payable on alienation of the 
customary tenements and the like. The last item consists of ‘ Sales 
accounted for on the back of the Roll; ’ these seem to consist chiefly 
of sales of malt. The total income varies between very wide limits, 
rising to 661., falling to less than 20I. 

On the credit side the first heading is ‘ Allowances’ or ‘ Acquit- 
tances.’ A sum of 3d. has to be allowed because the reeve is excused 
that sum from his rent. Under ‘Custus Carucarum’ stand the 
cost of making and repairing ploughs, shoeing horses, and so forth. 
About 5s. per annum is spent in paying 2d. per plough per day 
for every one of the sixteen ploughs of the tenants engaged in the 
‘boon ploughing’ for winter seed and for spring seed. The ‘ Cost of 
Carts’ is sometimes separately accounted for ; the cost of ‘ Repairs of 
Buildings’ is by no means heavy. Under ‘ Minute Necessaries’ fall 
the price of various articles purchased, also. the wages of the only 
money-wage-receiving labourers who are employed on the manor— 
namely, a swineherd at 4s. 4d. per annum and an occasionally 
employed shepherd at 5s. a year. ‘ Threshing and Winnowing’ are 
paid for as piece work. ‘ Purchase of Corn’ and ‘ Purchase of Stock’ 
are headings that heed no comment. Under ‘Mowing and Har- 
vesting’ (‘Falcatio’ et Autumpnus’) we find no heavy charge ; all 
that has to be paid for is the tenant’s harvest dinner, and the wages 
during harvest of the reeve and the ‘repereve.’ Sometimes under 
the head of ‘ Forinsec’ (or Foreign) ‘ Expenses’ occur a few small 
sums not expended directly on the manor. 

The reeve then accounts for the money that he has paid into the 
exchequer at Ely, and then the account is balanced and generally 
leaves him in debt. Apparently the annual profit of the manor 
varied between very wide limits. The reason of this fluctuation is 
to be found chiefly in the sales of corn. The highest prices of the 
wheat sold in these six years are as follows :— 

8. d. . ° 
1821-2. - 12 O per quarter. 
1822-8 . « 22. :¢ 
1823-4 . - 7 2 


” 
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Such figures as these, though they may be familiar enough to 
economists, are worth notice, for they show us that however stable 
an institution the manor may have been from century to century, 
agriculture involved a very high degree of risk. 

On the back of the account roll the reeve proceeds to account for 
the produce of the manor and the ‘ works’ of the tenants. First 
comes ‘ Compotus Grangie’ (‘ Barn Account’). The reeve has received 
somany quarters of wheat from the barn; so many have gone in seed, 
so many in provender for the manorial servants, so many remain 
inthe barn. Rye, barley, pease, oats, and malt have to be similarly 
accounted for ; the account is checked by tallies between the reeve, 
the reaper, and the barn-keeper. There are four ploughmen and 
one shepherd who are famuli manerii and in receipt of corn, each 
of them getting one quarter per week during some twelve weeks of 
the year. Next comes ‘ Compotus Stauri ’ (* Account of Live Stock’), 
under which heading the horses, oxen, and pigs are enumerated. 
Then under ‘Compotus Operum’ (‘ Account of Works’) the} reeve 
has to show, as explained above, how some 3,700 works have been 
discharged, the autumn works, worth a penny apiece, being dis- 
tinguished from the winter and summer works, worth a halfpenny. 
Thus in one of these years he has to account for 814 autumn works ; 
he does so thus :— 


Excused to reeve, reaper, smith . : és 58 works 
Excused in respect of a cottary let at a rent . 7 
Excused on account of festivals . ‘ ° 58 
Sold . : : Sets ‘ . . 2464 
Reaping, binding, and stacking 128 acres at 
2 works per acre . e ‘ . . 256 
Carrying . . : ‘ : ‘ ° 96 
Garnering‘ . ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
Stacking pease . ‘ ‘ ° ° 10 
Carrying dung . tee . 58 
812, 
Thus out of this batch of works more than half have actually been 
done. 

Now, glancing at the manor as a whole, we see that to a very 
large extent it is still dependent on the labours of its villains. The 
whole amount received by way of rent is but 2/. 10s., or thereabouts, 
while the price of works sold brings in some 3/. or 41. Almost all 
the regular agricultural work, with the exception of threshing and 
winnowing, is done for the lord by his tenants. He is as yet no 
great ‘employer of labour ’ in the modern sense; wages are a com- 
paratively trifling item in his accounts. He generally employs a 
hired swineherd and a hired shepherd, and during some part of the 


* In bladis mayand’ in grangia. The word mayare is new to me. 
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year he has ploughmen, who are paid in grain. But the main part 
of his ploughing, reaping, mowing, harrowing is done by those who 
are bound to do it by status or tenure. 


From the reign of Edward III there are no accounts; but 
turning to those of Richard II’s time we find that the theory of the 
account, so far as ‘works’ are concerned, is still the same. It is 
now reckoned that there are 2,970 winter and summer works, 
worth a halfpenny apiece, and 813 autumn works, worth a penny 
apiece, to be accounted for. Some of these works are ‘ sold,’ some 
not sold; thus in the year ending Michaelmas 1393 we find 183 
works of the one class and 98 of the other class accounted for as 
sold. The number of works sold varies much from year to year. 
Many hundred works are still done in kind; but the number so 
done has been diminished, because no less than four full lands and 
nine cottier tenements ‘ are in the lord’s hand’ and have been let 
out at money rents. This has introduced into the account a new 
element—namely, ‘ Rent of Bond Land’ (‘ Firma Terre Native’ or 
‘Firma Terre Nativorum ’), which brings in about 91. a year. A 
large number of opera has, therefore, to be subtracted on this score, 
e.g. 528 winter and summer works in respect of the said 4 full lands 
and 836 similar works in respect of the said 9 cottier tenancies. Ex- 
actly when or how the change occurred the extant accounts do not 
show. Already in the first year of Richard II there were 3 full 
lands and 84 cottier tenements let at a rent for short terms. of 
years and doing no work. But by connecting the accounts with 
the court rolls we are enabled to infer that these lands were vacated 
by villains who fled late in the reign of Edward III; thus the first 
full land on the list is that of John Thorold, who fled in 1376 or 
thereabouts, and of whose flight the court rolls continue to talk for 
the next forty years. 

Turning, therefore, to the court rolls, we find many entries which 
seem to show that during the last half of the fourteenth century 
and the first quarter of the fifteenth the lord had great difficulty in 
keeping and finding customary tenants on the old terms. Some 
examples shall be given. 


(1864) J. W., who held a full land, has eloigned himself outside the 
dominion of the lord, and altogether relinquished the said land, which 
has, therefore, remained in the lord’s hand for default of a tenant; N. R. 
now comes and takes the land. (1365) N. R., mentioned in the last 
entry, has now relinquished (omnino reliquit) the land; his goods are 
seized into the lord’s hand; they include beasts, swine, household uten- 
sils, &c., valued at 33s. 10d., exclusive of the corn. (1866) H. G., 
who held a half-land and cottage, has eloigned himself outside the 
lord’s demesne; his goods and crops are seized into the lord’s hand. 
(1866) R. O., who held a full land, has eloigned himself and abandoned 
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his land, taking with him a plough and a pair of quern stones, against 
the custom of the manor; let him be attached. (1370) J. C. held 
a cottage, but has relinquished it because of his poverty (propter impo- 
tenciam) ; so it has been seized into the lord’s hand and is now let to J. G. 
for twelve years at a money rent. The tenement abandoned by R. O. is 
let in the same way. (1870) J. W. takes for twenty years a full 
land which is in the lord’s hand for default of a tenant. In similar 
circumstances A. L. takes a half-land for twelve years. Several similar 
entries follow. (1871) S. T. takes for his life a half-land which is 
in the lord’s hand for default of a tenant; he pays no fine, for he takes 
it unwillingly (quia invito capit). Other lands which are in the lord’s 
hands are granted out provisionally until permanent tenants can be 
found. (1872) One full land, three half-lands, three cottages, and 
six half-cottages are in the lord’s hand for default of tenants, but some of 
them have been temporarily let ; tenants ought to be found for them, and 
let proclamation be made that any heir or other person who has any 
right in them do come and claim them. Proclamations to this effect 
are made at several successive courts. (1880) W. W., who held 
a messuage and a full virgate of customary land, has left the manor, 
waived his land, and carried off his chattels to Chesterton [which is 
ancient demesne]. J. M. removed the chattels for him, knowing him to 
be the lord’s tenant. Let J. M. be distrained to answer for these 
chattels, and let a writ be sued out against W. W. [for being on the 
ancient demesne there can be no talk of seizing him]. (1384) W. 5S. 
surrenders a cottage and two acres of ‘ native land,’ which he held for 5s. 
a year, for that this was too dear (eo quod nimis cara), as the whole 
homage testifies; it is granted to J. P. and his wife and their sequel at 
3s. a year. A case of surrender follows, in which the new tenant is to pay 
3s., instead of 5s., paid by his predecessor, the whole homage again testi- 
fying that the rent had been too high. (1887) It is ordered in 
many successive courts that a tenant be found for the lands lately held 
by J. A., which he has abandoned (reliquit fugitive). (1392) It 
is presented by the reeve that S. T., who holds a messuage and half a 
‘cossetle,’ is unable to maintain the said tenement and do the services 
(tmpotens est predictam terram et tenementum manutenere et defendere 
versus dominum) ; therefore the lord’s officers must find a new tenant, 
and in the meantime answer for the issues. 


Throughout the court rolls of Henry IV’s reign cases continue 
to occur in which lands have been abandoned or ‘ waived,’ and other 
cases in which rents are reduced. Thus (1401) it is presented that 
Agnes D., who holds a half-land, is unable to maintain it and do 
the services due to the lord, and that the jurors have provided 
R. N. to take the land; he is to pay 12s. rent instead of doing the 
services which Agnes did, and only pays 2s. by way of fine for 
admittance, because he is an unwilling tenant. The house is 
ruinous ; the land is out of cultivation ; one of his neighbours pro- 
vides him with the requisite seed. (1409) Mariota, widow of 
J. N., who held a full virgate for life, has left the lord’s domain, 
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gone to Haddenham, taken a husband, and ‘ waived’ the land, 
so that it has come to the lord’s hand. (1416) A cottier tene- 
ment formerly held at a rent of 4s. is granted out at a rent of 2s. 

It is not necessary, perhaps not justifiable, to infer from this 
evidence that the customary tenants of Wilburton were in any abso- 
lute sense badly off, that they could not live and thrive upon their 
tenements. The true explanation may be, not that they were in 
distress, but that they saw a more attractive prospect elsewhere. 
An increased demand for hired labour and a consequent rise of 
wages may have been the forces which drove the peasantry to desert 
their holdings. Unfortunately there are neither accounts nor 
court rolls which testify to the immediate effects of the Black Death ; 
but, so far as I can see, the bishop’s difficulty in finding tenants, 
who will take the full lands on the old terms, begins at a somewhat 
later time and thenceforth increases. 

Nor need we suppose that none of the tenants were contented 
with their lot. During the same period we find cases in which an 
heir or surrenderee is willing to promise the old services and to 
pay a fine on admission. To give a fair idea of the situation I will 
make notes of the various entries which relate to changes among 
the tenants of the 154 full lands between 1364, when the court 
rolls begin, and the accession of Henry of Lancaster. 


(1364) William Starling surrenders halfa full land to the use of John 
Osbern. John Walter, who held a full land, late that of Andrew Cateson, 
has eloigned himself and relinquished his land ; Nicholas of Roydon takes 
it, to hold at the accustomed services. (1366) Nicholas of Roydon 
has relinquished a full land; it is seized into the lord’s hand. Aubin 
Willay has eloigned himself and relinquished one half-land ; Henry 
Greneleaf has relinquished another. (1367) Richard Leycester 
takes the half-land formerly Aubin Willay’s, to hold at a rent of 18s. 
until a permanent tenant can be found. (1867) Robert Osbern, 
who held a half-land, has deserted it. (1368) There are now in the 
lord’s hand for default of tenants a full land late of Nicholas of Roydon, 
a full land late of John Thorold, a full land late of Robert Osbern, a 
half-land late of Aubin Willay, a half-land late of Henry Greneleaf, and 
two cottage tenements. (1869) Robert Tates takes the full land of 
Nicholas of Roydon for a term of seven years ; he is to pay 5s. rent and 
to spend 2s. a year on improvements; he pays a fine of 8d. (1370) 
John Frost takes the half-land late of Robert Osbern for a term of twelve 
years at a rent of 18s. 4d.; he pays a fine of 6d. Aubin Willay 
takes as tenant for life a half-land, seemingly that which he relinquished 
in 1366. For half of it he is to pay a rent of 6s. ; for the other he is to 
do the accustomed services. He pays a fine of 6s. John Atwell takes 
the full land late of John Thorold for twenty years at a rent of 26s. 8d. ; 
fine, 12d. Andrew Lessi takes the half-land late that of Edmund 
Prat, now in the lord’s hand for default of a tenant, to hold for twelve 
years at a rent of 14s.; fine, 12d. Richard Cokayne takes the half- 
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land late of Henry Greneleaf for twelve years at a rent of 15s.; fine, 12d. 
John Downham takes a half-land late that of Nicholas of Roydon for 
twelve years, rendering in the first year 4s. for half of it and the accus- 
tomed services for the other half, and afterwards the accustomed services 
for the whole; fine, 12d. (1871) Simon Teye takes a half-land, late 
that of Nicholas of Roydon, for his life at the accustomed services ; no fine, 
for he is unwilling. John Downham, junior, takes a half-land, late 
that of Nicholas of Roydon, until a tenant shall be found who will 
do the accustomed services, to hold at a rent of 15s.; fine, 6d. There 
are now in the lord’s hand a full land late of John Thorold, a full land 
late of Robert Osbern, a half-land late of Richard in the Lane, a half- 
land late of Henry Greneleaf, a half-land late of Nicholas of Roydon, 
besides seven of the cottage tenements. 


[Hiatus in the rolls.) 


(1879) Walter Wiseman marries Alice, widow of Richard Sewyne, 
tenant of a full land, and is admitted for his wife’s life; fine, 2s. 
(1381) Walter Wiseman has fled with his chattels to Chesterton; let a 
writ be sued out against him. The full land known as Thorold’s is 
divided into four portions; one is granted to Richard Tates, another 
to Nicholas Dony, another to Richard Walter and John Scot, 
another to John Downham, senior, and John Parsce; in each case 
the tenure is for ten years at a rent of 6s. 8d.; fine, 6d. John 
Atwell has been holding the lands, but he could not do the 
services. (1382) Alice Cokayne surrenders a half-land, late that of 
Henry Greneleaf; it is granted to Aubin Willay and John Scot, at a rent 
of 14s., to hold for their lives or until a tenant be found who will do the 
ancient services. (1882) Richard Downham marries Ellen, widow 
of John Newman, tenant of a full land; he is admitted; fine, 18s. 4d. 
The full land ‘waived’ by Walter Wiseman is granted to John Arnold 
and Margaret, his daughter, for their lives, and the life of the survivor, at 
a rent of 26s. 8d. and suit of court in lieu of all service. (1382) 
John Atwell surrenders a full land to the use of John Warwick, who takes 
it from the lord for a term of twelve years at the accustomed services ; 
fine, 18d. (1884) The tenement relinquished by John Arnold is in 
the lord’s hand ; the manorial-officers answer for the issues. (1385) 
Anna Foldyng surrenders a messuage and a full land, for which she has 
been paying a rent of 29s. 4d., to the useof John Pontefyssche, who is 
admitted to hold at the same rent; fine, 8s.; John is to erect a chamber 
which Anna is to hold for her life, and is to demise to her an acre of the 
said land for life. (1886) Alice Cokayne, who held a full land for 
life as widow of Richard Cokayne, is dead ; her son Andrew is admitted ; 
fine, 6s. 8d. The tenement relinquished by John Arnold is still vacant. 
Nicholas Dony surrenders a parcel of a full land held by him at a rent 
of 6s. 8d. to the use of Richard Downham, who is admitted to hold to 
him and his at thesaid rent ; fine, 12d. Simon Teye, who holdsa half-land 
at the ancient services, is too feeble to do them; John Crombred takes 
the tenement to hold to him and his at the ancient services; fine, 6s. 8d. 
(1887) John Arnold’s tenement is still vacant. (1889) John Down- 
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ham, senior, tenant of a full land, is dead; his widow, Anna, is to hold for 
her life. Richard Downham and Ellen his wife, who in Ellen’s right hold a 
full land, are too feeble to maintain the said land, and they surrender it, 
Ellen being separately examined ; the lord grants it to Jacob Frost, to hold 
to him and his sequela at the accustomed services ; fine, 3s. 4d., and no 
more, for he is an unwilling tenant; and since Richard and Ellen have 
let the tenement go out of repair and cultivation, Jacob is to have from 
them two mares (iumenta), price 15s., and four quarters of drage, price 8s., 
and they are to hear no more about the waste of which they have been guilty. 
Aubin Willay, who holds a half-land jointly with John Scot, surrenders 
his moiety to the use of John Downham, junior, who is admitted to hold at 
a rent of 7s. until a tenant be found who will do the ancient services; fine, 
8d. Richard Downham surrenders his share ‘of Thorold’s tenement to 
the use of William Breche and Catherine his wife, who are admitted to 
hold to them and their sequela, at the rent of 6s. 8d., at which Richard 
held ; fine, 8d. (1889) John Arnold’s tenement is still vacant. 
(1890) John Atwell surrenders a full land, since he is too feeble to 
maintain it, to the use of John Warwick, who is admitted to hold 
to him and his sequela at the accustomed services; fine, 6s. 8d. 
John Arnold’s tenement is still vacant. (1892) John Arnold’s tene- 
ment is still vacant. (1898) Anna, widow of John Downham, senior, 
who held a full land for her life, is dead ; her son, John Downham, junior, 
isadmitted to hold to him and his sequela at the accustomed services ; 
fine, 6s. 8d. John Arnold’s tenement is still vacant. (1396) At the last 
court it was presented that Aubin Willay, who held a half-land, had gone 
away and waived it. He is now present, and on being examined states 
that he refuses and relinquishes the land, and he surrenders it to the use 
of Richard Scot, to whom it is granted at a rent of 12s., to hold to him 
and his sequela until some one shall come to take it at the accustomed 
services ; and in case such a one appears, Richard is to have an option 
of continuing to hold at the said services, and should he reject this 
option is to receive from the incoming tenant the costs that he has laid 
out on the tenement; fine, 12d., and no more, because he is to build. 
John Arnold’s tenement is still vacant. (1398) John Crombred, 
who held a full land, is dead ; his widow, Ellen, is admitted to hold for 
her life; no fine. Richard Dony and Ellen, his wife, late widow of 
John Crombred, who hold a full land for the life of the said Ellen, sur- 
render their estate, and the lord grants the said land to them and their 
heirs at the accustomed services; fine 2s. Nicholas Dony, holder of a 
half-land, is dead; his widow, Agnes, is admitted to hold for her life 
at the accustomed services ; no fine. (1399) John Starling, holder 
of a full land, is too feeble to maintain the land, and surrenders it; the 
lord grants it to John Newman, to hold to him and his sequela at the 
accustomed services; fine, 6s. 8d. The outgoing tenant ‘demises’ to 
the incoming tenant farming utensils and tillages, and pays 60s. to the 
incoming tenant in respect of waste, which money the incoming tenant 
is to spend in repairs. John Arnold’s tenement is still vacant. 


On the whole, after reading these entries our conclusion will 
probably be that, in the then state of the markets for land, labour, 
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and food, the value of a full land copyhold of the manor of Wil- 
burton, to be held by the ancient services, was extremely. small, 
and was often accounted a negative quantity by the tenant—that is 
to say, he would rather not have the land than have it. Happy in 
their posterity were those who endured and got their services com- 
muted into rents. 


We may now compare the accounts of Richard II’s reign with 
those of Edward II’s. The scheme remains the same, but some 
new headings have made their appearance. The ‘ Rents of Assize’ 
now bring in 2l. 3s. O?d.; there is here a trifling increase. The 
old ‘ Farm of Land,’ which brought in 11. 12s., is replaced by two 
headings—‘ Farm of Demesne Land’ and ‘ Farm of the Natives’ 
Land.’ Under the former there is an increase during Richard’s 
reign from 6s. 9d. to 11. 1s. 114d. A good many small pieces, two 
or three acres apiece, of the old demesne have been granted out by 
entries on the court roll at money rents of about 1s. per acre. 
Under the ‘ Farm of the Natives’ Land’ fall the rents paid for those 
relinquished full lands, half-lands, and cottages which have fallen 
into the lord’s hand and been granted out at money rents; the 
amount of these rents rises during the reign from 7l. 10s. to near 
101. ‘Sale of Corn’ brings in some 20/. and ‘ Sale of Stock’ a very 
variable amount. The ‘Issues of the Manor’ bring in some 2l. 
and the ‘ Sale of Wool’ some 81. The ‘ Sale of Works’ is separately 
accounted for, and at the beginning of the reign still brings in 3J. 
or 4l. The‘ Perquisites of the Court’ have fallen rather than risen, 
and cannot be relied on for more than 21. There are now some 
sundry receipts which may raise the total by 11. or 2. 

The credit side of the account presents some new phenomena. 
Under ‘ Acquittances and Decay of Rent’ we find that the rents with 
which the reeve now debits himself are by no means pure gain. 
As tenements fall into the lord’s hand and are let out ac new rents— 
rack rents—the old dues have to be forborne; they are not at once 
struck out of the account, but appear on both sides: it is conceived 
that the old rents have ‘decayed.’ Under this heading also 
various allowances to the tenants are comprised, and a sum is thus 
shown which rises from 9s. to 15s. Other headings of discharge 
are ‘ Purchase of Corn and Stock’ (very variable), ‘ Cost of Ploughs’ 
(11. to 2.), ‘ Cost of Carts,’ ‘ Repair of Buildings and Gates’ (usually 
less than 10s., but rising to 5/. when a new pigeon-house is built), 
‘Cost of Sheep and Fold’ (less than 11.), ‘ Necessaries,’ ‘ Threshing,’ 
‘Servants’ Wages’ (there is a shepherd, sometimes a boy to help 
him ; the whole of this item is 10s. to 15s.), and besides this there 
is the cost of the ‘Boon Ploughing’ and of the ‘ Harvesting’ 
(the tenants’ dinner). 

An attempt has been made to bring out the net result of these 
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accounts in a tabular form, in which are stated (1) the total of the 
items of charge, less arrears, (2) the total of the items of discharge, 
less money paid to the lord’s use. During the fifteen years of 
Richard’s reign for which accounts exist the excess of income over 
outgo varies between 231. and 501.; its average is about 871. 


Year ending Michaelmas 


Income 
Outgo . 
Balance 


Income 
Outgo . 
Balance 


Income 
Outgo . 
Balance 


Income 
Outgo . 
Balance 


Income 


ee 


1378 
47 110 
79 13 
39 12 8} 


1382 
49 19 10} 
1217 14 
87 2 8} 


1386 
8619 8} 
13 12 6} 
23 6 94 


1394 
40 18 113 
7 9 10% 
83 4 1 


1397 


48 16 O} 
779 


1379 
4518 2} 
8 18 11} 
86.19 3 


1384 
48 2 Ob 
1228 7 
85 13 5} 
1387 
46 0 4} 


1517 5} 
80 211 


1395 
57 18 6 
25 6 11} 
82 11 ‘6; 
1398 
47 4 64 


1381 
57 12 0} 
16138 7 
4018 53 
1385 
538 6 11 
1010 2} 
42.16 8} 
1392 
6017 9} 
1117 0 
49 0 9} 


1396 
45 7 
14 9 
30 17 


1399 
61 8 1} 


Outgo. . . 915 11 10 10 2¥ 
Balance . . 41 8 8} 87 9 7 50 17 10} 


On the back of the roll, as of old, appear the ‘Barn Account,’ 
‘Stock Account,’ and ‘Account of Works.’ The ‘ Account of 
Works’ for the year ending Michaelmas 1381, the year which saw the 
peasants’ rebellion, is as follows :-— 


Ploughings :—[He accounts for] 232} diets of ploughing, proceeding 
from 154 full lands for 30 weeks and two days between Michaelmas and 
Hokeday, falling this year on the last day of April, from each full 
land every other week one diet of ploughing reckoned as two works. 


Total, 2324 diets. 


Of which in acquittance of the reeve and reaper, each of whom holds a 
half-land in respect of his office, 15 diets ; and in default of 4 full landsin 
the lord’s hand and at farm, 60 diets ; and in acquittance of 104 full lands 
which are in work, in respect of the fortnight at Christmas, 10} diets ; 
and in ploughing the demesne Jand for wheat seed, 12 diets; and for 
spring sowing, 17 diets; and for diets sold, 118 diets. 

Balanced. 


Somererthe :—154 diets of ploughing, called Somererthe, proceeding 
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from the said 154 full lands ; to wit, for each full land, 1 acre ploughed 
and reckoned as 1 work as per the terrier. 


Total, 154 diets. 


Of which in acquittance of the reeve and reaper, each of whom holds a 
half-land in respect of his office, and of the 4 full lands in the lord’s 
hand and at farm, 5 diets of ploughing; and in ploughing the demesne 
land 10} diets. 

Balanced. 


Benerthe :—56 diets of ploughing proceeding from the custwmarii, as 
well free as native, according to the teams that they yoke; in the year 
from each custwmarius with all the beasts that he yokes, 4 diets, at 1d. per 
diet, as per the terrier. 

Total, 56 diets, accounted for by ploughing of the demesne land. 


Nederthe :— 15} acres of ploughing and harrowing proceeding from 
154 full lands at two seasons called Nederthe, from each full land at 
each season 4 acre ploughed and harrowed without food and without 
being reckoned as a work. 


Total, 154 acres. 


Of which in acquittance of the reeve and reaper, each of whom holds a 
half-land in respect of his office, and of the 4 full lands in the lord’s hand 
and at farm, 5 acres ploughed and harrowed ; and in ploughing of the de- 
mesne land 10} acres. 

Balanced. 


Winter and summer works :—[He accounts] for 2,986} works pro- 
ceeding from 15} full lands and 104 cottaries, from Michaelmas to 
Lammas (1 Aug.); from each full land 8 works per week and from each 
cottary 2 works per week ; price of each work, a halfpenny. 

Total, 2,936} works ; price of a work, one halfpenny. 


Whereof in acquittance of the reeve and reaper, each of whom holds a 
half-land in respect of his office, 1305 works ; and in default of the 4 full 
lands in the lord’s hand and at farm, together with the full land of 
Walter Wiseman, which fell this year into the lord’s hand at the 
end of November, 498} works; and in default of the 8} cottaries in the 
lord’s hand and at farm 639} works, and in acquittance of 10} full lands 
which are in opere for 147 diets of ploughing, arising from the 
same as mentioned above, at 2 works per diet, 294 works; and in 
acquittance of the said 10} full lands which are in opere for 
‘somererthe’ as per the terrier, 10} works ; and in cutting 760 bundles of 
thatch, called lawthatch, among the full lands that are in operé—to wit, 
each 100 bundles reckoned as 1 work—9 works; in cleansing wheat and 
rye for seed, 12 works; in harrowing the demesne land for sowing wheat 
and rye, 46 works; in making a new murs® for enlarging the lord’s 
sheepfold, 87 works; in covering the same sheepfold, 82 works; in 
cutting the brushwood in the grove at Hadenham for inclosing the 
gardens, rabbit warren, ‘et le ponyerd,’ 86 (?) works; in aiding the 
carrying of the said brushwood to the carts which had been brought there, 


* I can only read the word thus. 
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6 works ; in aid in ‘shredding’ (shridando) of the said brushwood at the 
rabbit warren at Wilburton and drawing it inside, 12 works ; in securing 
the ditch round the said warren, 8 works; in carrying dung outside the 
manor to the fields within the Christmas fortnight, 40 works ; in repairing 
the wall round the manor, which had fallen down, 61 works ; in scouring 
the ditch round the ponyard, 13 works; in digging the lord’s vineyard at 
Ely, 18 works; in harrowing the lord’s land for spring sowing, 102 
works ; in breaking the ground for the same sowing, 22 works; in 
carrying pease from the rick in the manor to the barn for threshing, 
6 works ; in weeding the lord’s corn, 60 works ; in shearing 178 sheep of 
the lord, 82 works ; in scouring the ditch round the park at Downham, 
15 works; in mowing 7a. 8r. of meadow in Emedwe, 20 works; in 
cutting, binding, and shocking the forage there, 20 works; in mowing 
24} acres in Landmedwe, 38 works; in making the hay there, in addition 
to the help given by the servants, 38 works; in carriage of the said 
forage and hay with two carts for two days, 20 works; in stacking the 
forage and hay in the manor, 8 works ; in collecting dung in the manor 
in July, 6 works; in winnowing 161 qrs. 2 bus. of divers grain of the 
issue of the barn, as above, besides the 30 qrs. of barley for malting, 
62 works; and in works sold, 4843 works; and in 234 works upon the 
account. 
Balanced. 


Autumn works:—[He accounts] for 814 works proceeding from the said 
15} full lands and 10} cottages from Lammas to Michaelmas, during 8 
weeks and 8 days, during which each full land works 5 days per week—to 
wit, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday—and each cot- 
taria works two days per week on days chosen by the bailiff. 

Total, 814 works; price of each work, one penny. 


Of which in acquittance of the reeve and reaper, each of whom holds a 
half-land in respect of his office, 41 works; and in default of 4 full lands 
in the hands of the lord, and at farm, 164 works; and in default of 8} 
cottaries in the hands of the lord and at farm, 144} works; and in ac- 
quittance of the 10} full lands which are in opere for two festivals fall- 
ing on their work days within the said time—to wit, the Assumption of St. 
Mary, on a Thursday, and the Decollation of St. John, on a Thursday 
[21 works]; and in reaping, binding, and shocking 96} acres of divers 
grain at two works per acre, 193 works ; and in carrying the lord’s corn, 
28 works, besides the help of the manor carts; and in stacking the 
lord’s corn, as well in the barn as outside, 12 works; and in driving the 
lord’s plough while the servant (famulus) of the manor was thatching a 
rick of pease, 3 works ; andin carrying dung out of the manor, 88 works ; 
and in works sold, 169} works. 


Balanced. 


We see, then, that at the very end of the fourteenth century many 
of the old ‘ works’ were exacted. In some years more were ‘sold,’ 
in some less. In the year ending Michaelmas 1397 only 8 out of 
2,970 winter and summer works were sold: some 800 were actually 
done ; many of the others were discharged by the fact that four of the 
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full lands and no less than ten of the cottage tenements had fallen 
into the lord’s hand and had been let by him either permanently 
or temporarily at money rents. And on the whole the economy of 
the manor is far from being an economy of cash payments. The 
lord is no great payer of wages. For the regular field work he has 
no need of hired labourers ; his only permanent wage-receiving hind 
is a shepherd, but there are ploughmen who receive allowances of 
grain. 

Passing on now to Henry IV’s reign, we find that the old mode 
of reckoning is still preserved. There are still 2,970 winter and 
summer works due, but 5 full lands and 10 cottier tenements have 
fallen into the lord’s hand and bring in nothing but money; more 
than 10/. has now to be accounted for as ‘ Rent of Bond Lands,’ and 
a proportionate number of works has to be subtracted. Of the other 
works some are sold; in one year 204 of the winter and summer 
works are sold, while 114 have been discharged by harrowing. In 
1407, however, the basis of the account was changed ; it became a 
recognised fact that 6 full lands were no longer in opere, and the 
total number of winter and summer works to be accounted for was 
reduced to 1,188, and that of autumn works to 378. 

A great change seems to have taken place soon after this, during 
a period for which we have no accounts. In the first year of 
Henry VI (1423) the ‘ Rent of Bond Lands’ has risen to 221, All the 
‘works’ seem now to be released (relaxantur custumariis domini) 
except the boon ploughing :—76 ‘diets’ of ploughing due from 
the customers, whether free or bond. Very shortly after this, in or 
about 1426, another great change was made. Thedemesne of the 
manor, containing 246 acres of arable land and 42 acres of meadow, 
was let to farm at a rent of 8/., and the demise of the land which had 
beenactually in the lord’s hand seems to have carried with it the right 
to the ploughing service ; that service, therefore, no longer concerns 
the bishop while the lease lasts (nichil hic quia conceditur firmario 
terre dominice cum firma sua). The demesne land is let cum operibus 
et consuetudinibus omnium: custumariorum operabilium. This soon 
leads to a great simplification and abbreviation of the accounts, an 
abbreviation to be measured in feet. The receipts are now the old 
assize rents, the rent of the demesne, the rents of the bond lands, 
the perquisites of the court; the opera are no longer brought into 
the account, and the purchases and sales of stock and crops disappear, 
for these of course concern the firmarius, not the lord. The firmarius, 
it may be noted, is just one of the men of the vill, one of the 
copyholders, as we now may call them; in the first instance he is 
the same man who is acting as reeve. 

Thenceforward the bishop seems to have been able to keep the 
demesne land in lease, now one and now another of the copyholders 
taking it for a term of years: thus under Edward IV it was let for 
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16 years at a rent of 7/. It is always recognised that the subject 
of this demise comprises ‘ the customs and works of the customary 
tenants of the lord.’ Meanwhile the‘ Rent of Bond’ or‘ Natives’ 
Land,’ which has declined from 221. to about 17/., remains constant. 

Under Henry VII the situation is but little altered ; the bond 
land brings in its 17/., the demesne land 8I., the demises of the 
latter are still described as including ‘all the works and customs of 
the customary tenants of the lord.’ 

This evidence, therefore, seems to point to a great change under 
Henry V (1413-22). In the last year of Henry IV the rent of 
bond lands is entered at 111. 5s. 6d.; it is still reckoned that 1,056 
halfpenny works and 336 penny works are due; many of these 
are actually done in kind, though some are ‘sold.’ When the 
accounts begin again under Henry VI the rent of bond lands is 
221. 2s. 10d., almost exactly double the old amount, and all the 
works that are accounted for are 76 diets of ploughing. This 
change was immediately followed by another—namely, the letting 
of the demesne—the scitus manerii, as it is sometimes called— 
together with the benefit of whatever opera remained uncom- 
muted. Whether the commutation under Henry V was originally 
regarded as more than a temporary or revocable measure does not 
appear; practically it seems to have been a final step. 

Two cases of commutation which occurred in the reign of 
Henry [V are noticed on the court rolls. J. N., who holds a full 
land by services and customs, has requested the lord that he may 
have his land at farm and not for customs and services, and the 
lord, seeing his weakness and poverty (inopiam et debilitatem), of his 
special grace has granted that he may hold his land at farm; and 
upon this comes J. N. and takes the land to hold to him and his by 
the rod at the will of the lord, according to the custom of the manor, 
rendering yearly to the lord 20s. rent for all labour services to the 
said lord belonging, and he gives the lord 2s. The other case is of 
a similar character: the lord of his special grace grants to J. D. a 
half-land, to hold to him and his sequela at a rent of 12s. 
for all services and customs, which land the said J. D. hitherto 
held by services and customs. It is specially noticed in this case 
that no fine (gerswma) is taken for this new grant. 

Then, as already said, we find that in the first year of Henry VI 
(1422-3) all the customary tenements are paying money rents. It 
may be interesting to note the fate of the full lands. 


The reeve accounts for 26s. 8d. from John Downham and his fellows 
for the full land late of John Thorold. 

For 13s. 4d. from Andrew Somerset for a half-land. 

For 13s. Od. from Thomas Stoney for a half-land, formerly Pratt’s. 

For 12s. Od. from Simon Dauntre and William Philip for a half-land, 
formerly of Henry in the Lane, demised to them for life. 
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For 13s. 0d. from John Downham, senior, for a half-land, formerly of 
Henry Greneleaf. 


For 26s. Od. from the full land called Sewyne’s, demised to various 
tenants. 


For 12s. 0d. from Robert Scot for a half-land. 


For 12s. Od. from Robert Newman for a half-land demised to him 
and his. 


For 12s. 0d. from Thomas Downham for a half-land demised to him 
and his sequela. 


For 24s. Od. from John Newman for a full land. 


For 24s. Od. from John Downham, senior, for the works of a full land 
recently released to him. 


For 24s. Od. from Andrew Cokayne for the works of a full land re- 
cently released to him. 


For 24s. Od. from John Frost for the works of a full land recently re- 
leased to him. 


For 24s. Od. from John Downham for the works of a full land 
recently released to him. 


For 24s. Od. from Richard Dony for the works of a full land recently 
released to him. 


For 24s. Od. from Andrew Frost for the works of a full land recently 
released to him. 


For 24s. Od. from Andrew Lessy for the works of a full land recently 
released to him. 


For 24s. Od. from Jacob Frost for the works of a full land recently 
released to him. 


For 24s. Od. from John Warwick for the works of a full land recently 
released to him. 


Thus the basis of the commutation effected under Henry IV and 
Henry V seems to have been 24s. for the full land—that is to say, a 
shilling per acre with the messuage thrown in. During the four- 
teenth century the lord seems to have been able to obtain a higher 
rent—namely, 26s. 8d.—for the full land, and 13s. 4d. for the half- 
land. But even 24s. was too high a rent to be permanently main- 
tained ; before the end of Henry VI’s reign it had been very 
generally reduced to 20s., and the total ‘Rent of Natives’ Land’ 
had fallen from 22/.to 171. It might be an anachronism to say that 
these copyholders of the fifteenth century were paying ‘ rack rents,’ 
but they were paying ‘the best rents that could reasonably be 
gotten.’ 

When once the commutation has been effected and the demesne 
demised to a farmer, the manorial accounts cease to have any great 
legal interest. The lord of the manor has, in effect, become a 
landlord of the modern type. It can be no part of my undertaking 
to trace the ups and downs of his income ; many of its items were 
now irrevocably fixed, while the rent that could be obtained for the 
demesne varied from time to time and lease to lease. On the whole 
his income seems to have fallen. About the years 1428 to 1482 
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the excess of income over outgo generally amounts to 30/. or little 
less; thirty years later it has fallen to some 25/., and it seems 
never to recover from this fall. An abstract of the account for the 
year ending Michaelmas 1507 will show how the matter stood at 
the beginning of another century. 


Debit. Credit. 


&a ¢ 

Rents ofassize . . 2 8 23 | Allowance and decay 
Rents of ‘Natives’ of rent . 

Land’ . ‘ . 1716 1 | Repairs of barns 
Rents of pieces of Paid to the lord’s use 

demesne land . y' & 4&4 
New rent for small 

parcels of demesne. 1 8 
Farm ofthe manor . 8 0 0 
Issues of the manor 

(only one item, for 

liberty of fold de- 

mised) . . 1 
Perquisites of court . 15 

4 


Balance due 


Total . 380 53 | Total . 80 4 52 

= | 
The manor was granted by Bishop Martin Heion to Queen 
Elizabeth in the forty-second year of her reign (1599-1600). This 
appears from a survey of 8 Aug. 1609, when the manor was in the 
hand of King James. Its revenue was then estimated as follows :— 


£ s. d. 
Rents of assize . ; a tbs. ths See 


Rents of assize of ‘ native ‘ennale* ‘ . i 
Farms of demesne lands in the occupation of 

tenants . ‘ ‘ ‘ e ‘ . oS oe ae 
New rent. ‘ a ! e j a 7 a 
Issues of the manor . 4 
Farm of the ‘ scite of the manor ‘let for a tome 

of years by indenture ‘ 
Perquisites of the court upon an av erage e 


Total 


But the surveyor adds, ‘ Ther is yearly allowed and deducted out of 
the value aforsayde for a decay of rente within the sayde mannor 
the some of xvij.* 9¢ ob. but whether it may be repayred or not I 
have noe knowledge.’ 

A good many of the ancient tenements have still to all appear- 
ance kept their shape; they are still held as integral wholes, though 
several are sometimes in the hand of one man. The full tenement, 
or ‘ virgate,’ still pays in general a rent of 20s.; it consists of a 
house and curtilage, of twenty-four acres of arable scattered about 
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in the common fields, of a few acres of meadow, and of rights of 
common of pasture. What is more, it still owes some labour service, 
the remains, so it would seem, of the old ‘boon works.’ Against 
the names of several of the tenants, in addition to the amounts of 
their rents, is set ‘ j. opera seminand’ tritici et alt’ pro seminand’ ordei,’ 
‘ j. opera tritici alt’ ordei ut supra,’ ‘ iit}. opera ut supra,’ ‘ 4 daye workes 
cum carucca firmarii,’ ‘iiij. opera cum caruca.’ The benefit of these is 
enjoyed by the farmer (firmarius) of the demesne, of the scitus 
manerii. But while rents have remained fixed, the annual values of 
the copyholds, reckoned in money, have in all probability increased 
enormously. Against each tenement is set not only its rent but 
what seems to be an estimate of the amount beyond its rent that it 
might be expected to bring in if let at a rack rent. Thus of one 
small tenement the rent is 12d., while after this stands ann’ val’ 
dimittend’ 9s. ultra r—that is, the annual value of it if demised at 
a full rent is 9s. beyond the rent actually paid; in other words, the 
actual rent is but a tenth of the possible rack rent. In some cases 
the virgate which brings in 11. per annum is reckoned as worth 61. or 
7l. more. Even the demesne seems to be held by the termor on 
very beneficial terms (probably he has paid a substantial fine) ; as 
of old he pays but 8/., while the annual value of his tenement seems 
to be estimated at 66/. 13s. 4d. From a copy of the deed whereby 
King James sold the manor it would seem that he got 1,2611. 18s. 4d. 
for it, an absurdly large price if the purchaser was going to get but 
831. a year. But whatever the purchaser could get by reletting the 
demesne or cultivating it himself, the time was past when he could 
hope to increase his receipts from the ‘natives’ lands,’ and the 
evidence goes to show that the economic catastrophe of the sixteenth 
century, the influx of the precious metals, not to mention the de- 
basement of the coinage, had greatly benefited the representatives 
of the ‘ natives’ at the cost of their lord. 


At the risk of making this paper intolerably long I must adda 
few words about the legal status of the villains of Wilburton. There 
can be no doubt that in the thirteenth century the customary 
tenants, the holders of the full lands, half-lands, and other tenements, 
were serfs, nativi. This theory was kept up during the whole of the 
next century, and was brought home to them in practice. Thus in 
or about the fiftieth year of Edward III. a number of nativi relin- 
quished their lands and fled; for many years afterwards orders were 
given at every successive court for their recapture. 

(1869) Andrew Thorold, a nativus of the lord, dwells at Lindon, 
Andrew in the Lane at Hidingham, Nicholas Bande at Hempstead, 
William Coppe at Cottenham; let them be seized and brought to 
the next court. (1872) Andrew in the Lane, Nicholas Bande, 
John Thorold and Robert his brother, Andrew Thorold, John and 
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Nicholas, sons of Andrew Frost, nativi domini, are missing and 
ought to be seized. Such entries as these are found on the rolls of 
the fifteenth century also. (1467) Several nativi domini dwell at 
Crowland, Iselham, and elsewhere, and pay no chevage (head 
money) ; let them be attached. (1480) Asimilarentry. In Henry 
VII's day care is taken to record the fact that certain persons are 
serfs, and to state the whereabouts of their progeny. (1491) A.C., 
a native by blood of the lord, dwells on the lord's demesne, and has 
three sons and one daughter, whose names and ages are stated ; 
J. B., another native, has two sons and one daughter ; R. F., another 
native, has one daughter ; another R. F. has a daughter ; Agnes D., 
a nieve, dwells with W. B.; Joan D., a nieve, dwells at Chatteris ; 
Ellen D., a nieve, dwells at Wilburton ; let them be attached by their 
bodies to do fealty to the lord. Such an entry as this suggests that 
by this time it has become necessary to enumerate the ‘ natives ;’ 
it is no longer to be assumed that all holders of customary lands are 
serfs; the difficulty that there had been of finding tenants had 
probably brought into the manor a number of outsiders who were 
not the bishop’s born bondmen. 

The practical incidents of servility are enforced during the four- 
teenth century. True that when a serf has once run away he is 
not recaptured ; but there is a good deal of talk about recapturing 
him, though nothing seems to come of it. The ‘ natives,’ however, 
who remain behind cannot marry their daughters, educate their 
sons, or sell their beasts without the lord’s leave. 

(1364) It is presented that H. N. sold a foal of his own increase 
(de proprio incremento) without the lord’s licence; therefore he 
is amerced. (1367-9) Several similar entries. So in 1384 an 
amercement for selling foals to strangers without leave of the lord 
or supervision of the bailiff. (1872) Presentment that Richard 
Cokaygne has put his son John, aged eight years, to school without 
the lord’s leave; he is amerced in 40d. At a later court Richard 
is licensed to send his son to school on condition that he does not 
take any holy orders without the lord’s leave, the condition being 
enforced by a penalty of 100s. (1380) A. L., a natirus of the lord, 
at the time when he was reeve acquired, without leave of the lord, a 
messuage and some freehold land from W. 8.; he now makes fine 
to the lord with 20s., that he may hear no more about this matter 
(ne occasionetur). (13884) A nativus pays 18s. 4d. for leave to 
marry a nativa, a widow who holds a full land, and for leave to hold 
that land jointly with his wife. (1385) Presentment that A. L. 
married his daughter to R. H., a natirus of the lord; A. L. pays 
3s. 4d. that he may hear no more of this (ne occasionetur de 
maritacione predicta). (1894) J. F., a nativus domini de corpore, 
pays 18d. for leave to marry his daughter, nativam domini, to J. C., 
nativo domini ; he pays no more because his daughter has been guilty 
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of fornication—comisit leyrwyght—by reason whereof the lord had 
5s. These marks of servility seem to disappear in the fifteenth 
century. 

The terminology employed in the earliest surrenders and admit- 
tances is not stereotyped. The land is sometimes terra nativa, 
sometimes terra custumaria, sometimes simply a ‘ full land’ or ‘ half- 
land,’ as the case may be. The tenendum is sometimes sibi et suis, 
sometimes sibi et sequele sue; ‘ secundum consuetudinem manerii’ 
appears at times, and occasionally ‘ad voluntatem domini.’ In Richard 
II’s day, in the case of a grant to a man and his wife, we already find 
the full form, tenendum J. et M. et heredibus et assignatis eorundem 
per virgam et ad voluntatem domini secundum consuetudinem manerii 
faciendo servicia antiqua pro predicto integro cotagio. Thence- 
forward it is common to mention the rod, the will of the lord, and 
the custom of the manor ; but the phrases ‘ sibi et sequele sue,’ ‘ sibi 
et suis’ do not at once give way before ‘ sibi et heredibus suis.’ Inthe 
middle of the fifteenth century it became common to describe the 
tenant as holding per copiam. 


The conclusions to which these rolls would lead us may now be 
stated in a summary fashion. 

Before 1350 or thereabouts. The lord gets very little by way of 
money rent. His demesne is cultivated for him by the ‘ works’ of 
his customary tenants. More works are due than are wanted, and 
each year he ‘ sells’ a certain number of works at a customary rate— 
that is to say, he takes from the person liable to work a penny or, 
as the case may be, a halfpenny in respect of each work that he 
does not want. The customary tenants are for the more part, if 
not altogether, unfree men, and are treated as such. 

From 1350 to 1410 or thereabouts. There is as yet no per- 
manent commutation of work for rent. The lord, however, finds 
the greatest difficulty in keeping old and obtaining new tenants ; 
his tenants, more especially the cottagers, run away and relinquish 
their tenements. The lord still hopes to obtain tenants on the old 
terms, but in the meanwhile has to make temporary grants or leases 
at money rents, and from time to time to reduce those rents. From 
the tenants who still hold on the old terms he still exacts a con- 
siderable number of works, while other works he ‘sells’ to them 
year by year. Many of the tenants are still unfree, and are treated 
as such. 

After 1410 or thereabouts. It having at last been recognised 
that many of the tenements are no longer in opere, and that there 
is no prospect of a return to the old state of things, a general com- 
mutation of all works (except some ploughing) takes place. Per- 
haps this is not at once conceived as a final change, but prac- 
tically it is irrevocable. The rents are the best rents that the lord 
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can get, and in course of time it is necessary to reduce them. 
The demesne land, together with the benefit of such works as are 
uncommuted, is now let, for short terms of years, to a farmer. 
The lord of the manor becomes, in effect, little more than a receiver 
of rent. Very few practical traces of personal servitude remain, but 
we read of no formal emancipation of the bondmen, and the lord 
is careful to preserve a record of their bondage. 

In the sixteenth century. Owing to the fall in the value of 
money, the copyholder gradually acquires a valuable right in his 
holding. His rent—less than a shilling an acre—becomes light. 
I will not generalise, but to me it seems that in this instance the 
copyholder’s vendible interest is almost entirely an unearned incre- 
ment, the product of American mines. 

F. W. Marrnanp. 





The Conspiracy of Dr. Lofez 


N the year 1591, an impecunious Portuguese adventurer, Don 
Antonio, together with certain fellow-countrymen, his sup- 
porters and followers, was attracting public attention in London. 
Don Antonio, an illegitimate son of the infante Don Luis and 
grandson of King Manuel, was a pretender to the disputed crown of 
Portugal, in opposition to Philip II, and in consequence a refugee 
in England. His most influential Portuguese supporter in his 
exile was a certain Dr. Ruy Lopez. 
This Roderigo or Ruy Lopez was a physician of Jewish descent. 
He had settled in England in 1559, and neither professional jealousy 
nor prejudice of race had interfered with his success. He steadily 
made his way, was admitted to the membership of the College of 
Physicians, and on one occasion was invited to read the lecture on 
anatomy, which, however, he thought good to decline. In a list of 
the chief London practitioners in 1575, enumerated by Stowe, his 
name stands near the head, as well it might, for he attended Secretary 
Walsingham professionally, was house physician at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and shortly after was appointed medical adviser to the 
large household of Leicester. In later years he added Essex to his 
patients. At first, in company with his brother Luis, he was a 
resident in the parish of St. Peter-le-Poer, and in the census of 
foreigners living in London in 1571 he is described as ‘ Dr. Lopus, 
a portingale, householder, denizen.’ We are able to trace him to 
Wood Street, and to a house in Mountjoy’s Inn, Holborn, presented 
to him by one of his wealthy patients. Latterly he spent part of 
his leisure at the house of his neighbour, Mistress Allington, a lady 
of good repute living in Holborn, ‘harde by Gray’s Inn on the 
Fielde Side.’ His wife, Sarah, also a Jewess, had relatives at 
Antwerp of some importance; and probably the two assisted the 
poorer members of their race in the Low Countries. But Lopez 
himself had been baptised, and was a professing member and com- 
municant of the church of England. He had a son at Winchester 
College, and two daughters. He had obtained from the queen 
favourable leases and the monopoly of importing aniseed and 
sumach for a short term of years; and these favours, added to his 
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large practice, caused him to be reputed, though erroneously, a man 
of considerable wealth. He was well educated, having a knowledge 
of five languages. It was, however, impossible for a Portuguese Jew 
to obtain a position and influence without exciting jealousy. He 
was said to be no Christian at heart. His professional brethren 
accused him of unprofessional practices. They maintained that 
he owed everything to his proficiency in advertising his own 
importance and in flattering his patients. The profession “may 
be pardoned for feeling angry when he held the monopoly not 
only of aniseed and sumach, but of such a long list of influential 
patrons. Gabriel Harvey wrote on the fly-leaf of a medical 
work, ‘He is none of the learnedst or expertest physitians in the 
court, but one that maketh a great account of himself as the 
best, & by a kind of Jewish practic hath growen to much wealth, 
& sum reputation as well with ye queen herself as with sum of ye 
greatest Lordes & Ladyes.’ Bacon endorsed this, and said that 
his rise and importance were due to a restless activity and plausible 
address rather than to medical ability. In the atrocious libel 
that saw the light in 1584, called ‘ Leicester's Commonwealth,’ 
he is stigmatised as ‘ Lopez the Jew,’ and credited with a skill in 
poisoning. But, on the other hand, his colleague at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, William Clowes, declared him to be both ‘careful and very 
skilful.’ Apart from the opinions of his brethren of the lancet, I 
think that the implied charge in the ‘Commonwealth’ may be put 
down to the hatred of Leicester. Robert Dudley had been advanced 
by the queen out of all proportion to his merits, and his arrogance 
and scheming propensities contributed to make him as many 
enemies as either his father or grandfather had had before him. 
People were ready to believe anything of him; and this dislike 
spread to thoce who enjoyed his confidence. The one fact upon 
which the writer of the ‘Commonwealth’ traded was this: that a 
physician from Portugal was likely to be an expert in poisonous 
drugs. 

Whatever his enemies might say, Lopez continued to advance, 
and in 1586 we find him promoted to the chief post of honour 
in his calling: Elizabeth made him her physician in chief.’ It 
was three years after this that a grave mischance happened. He 
had made a good use of his persuasive powers at court and won 
the confidence of the queen. In 1589 Elizabeth was induced by 


' Mr. Sidney Lee has collected much valuable information about the life of Lopez 
up to 1591 in the article on him in the Dictionary of National Biography. ‘ Loppez 
himself confessed that he is a Jew, but the said Loppez was Christened, though now 
by proof a false Christian ’ (affirmation of Eman. Lovys and Ferrera de Gama, State 
Papers, vol. ccxlviii., No. 12). There are also numerous incidental references to the 
previous career of Lopez in the State Papers, the Sloane MSS., as well as in con- 
temporary writers. For the Portuguese refugees in England see inter alia Camden’s 
Annales (London, 1625-29), pt. iii. p. 103, translated by Thomas Browne: 
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him to send an expedition to Lisbon to place Don Antonio on the 
throne. It was represented both by Lopez and Antonio himself 
that a strong feeling prevailed in the pretender’s favour, and that 
the natives would rise so powerfully that the government of Philip 
would be driven out of Portugal. Accordingly Drake and Norris 
were intrusted with a fleet and army; and with them young Essex 
secretly went, in spite of the queen’s disapproval, embarking on 
board the ‘Swiftsure.’ The promised help was never given; the 
expedition was quickly abandoned, and the Portuguese, instead of 
a restoration to their native country, still remained exiles in 
England. We shall see that Lopez was afterwards accused, and 
it is to be feared justly, of sending timely notice to Philip. After 
the failure of this armada Lopez expressed his deep regret 
to Secretary Walsingham that by his advice the queen had been 
induced to spend so much money for no good purpose. At this 
time he also petitioned, though in vain, for an extension of his 
monopoly to a period of thirty-one years, and begged for assistance, 
as he was in needy circumstances. Assuming that he exaggerated, 
in order to obtain the end he had in view, yet our knowledge of his 
means five years later demonstrates that, though covetous and a 
beggar, he was not the wealthy man of contemporary portraits. 
In spite of his practice and the royal bounty he was in debt.’ 
The bad advice he had given did him no harm, for he continued 
to enjoy the confidence of his royal mistress and of an influential 
clientele of noble patrons; and he occupied so good a position 
as to be quite independent of Don Antonio and his failures, 
and in a fair way to die peacefully in his bed; but there were 
others in a forlorn condition. It is necessary to mention two or 
three of them. ; 

Stevan, or Estevan, Ferrera de Gama, sometimes passing by 
the name of Domingo Ferrandis, was a ‘gentleman of good 
calling’ who had lost everything by the unlucky fortunes of 
his master, with whom he had come to England. In the con- 
spiracy he served as the negotiator between Lopez in England and 
Fuentes and Ybarra at Brussels; and this duty was delegated to 
him because he enjoyed the confidence of Philip. Manuel Luis 
Tinico, or Tinoco, otherwise Francisco de Theores or Thorres, was 
a second. He had served Don Antonio many years, had taken 
part with him in a marauding expedition to Morocco, been taken 
prisoner, and after four years’ servitude owed his release to the 
good offices of Elizabeth. His wife was in Portugal, at the mercy 
of Philip; and twice had he proved of service already to Philip by 


2 Two letters to Walsingham, abstracted in the Calendar, Elizabeth, Domestic, 
iii. 609. The value of his estate, real and personal, after his death may be estimated 
by the grant mentioned in iv.15. The debts are mentioned in different parts of the 
State Papers. 
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handing over to Fuentes at Brussels secret despatches entrusted 
to him by Don Antonio for delivery in France. A third, Manuel 
de Andrada, was a ruffian pure and simple, ready for anything pro- 
vided that money was to be procured and little risk incurred. He 
was intimate with Lopez, and learned in the use of poisonous 
drugs. Mr. Motley calls him ‘the famous Portuguese poisoner.’ 
Burghley did not know that Andrada was more than suspected 
under the direction of Count Fuentes, secretary of state to Philip 
in the Low Countries, of an attempt upon the life of Henry IV ‘by 
a nosegay of roses impregnated with so subtle a powder that its 
smell alone was relied upon to cause death,’* and Andrada was 
suspected in England of an attempt upon the life of Don Antonio. 
I will further mention here that Antonio Perez, who had at one 
time been the trusted minister of Philip, and employed by him in 
a high and confidential capacity, was an exile in England living 
near Windsor. Dr. Lingard will have it that Perez first put it into 
the head of Essex that Lopez was hatching a poison plot. I think 
that this historian grounded his statement upon insufficient data ; 
but Perez certainly had something to do with the matter, as will 
presently appear. 


Certain of the Portuguese refugees of the retinue of Don Antonio 
kept up a correspondence both with Portugal and Spain with the 
full knowledge and consent of the English ministers. Lopez did 
the same, and it was proposed to him that he should get what 
information he could for Elizabeth and her government. Lopez 
is reported at first to have objected to this kind of employment: he 
wished to be a physician and nothing more. It needed Elizabeth 
herself, so we are told, to overcome his scruples by a promise of 
reward. We can only conjecture when and how Lopez first ob- 
tained access to the ear of Philip, but he certainly did begin a 
correspondence with the court of the Escorial and with the vice- 
regal court at Brussels. The English government all the time 
believed that he was faithful to them, was deceiving Philip, and 
was giving all the information in his power.‘ As we go on there 
will be evidence to show that Lopez played a double part. He 


% United Netherlands, iii. 278. Motley cites as his authority Meteren (xvi. 334). 
He has no doubt about the accuracy of his statement. 

* Works of Francis, Lord Bacon (London, 1841), vol. i. p. 401 et seq.; Court of 
King James the First, by Bishop Godfrey Goodman (London, 1839), vol. i. p. 145 e¢ seq. 
which includes the period of Elizabeth. Goodman was born in 1584, and says he derived 
his information from Sir Henry Saville, provost of Eton, ‘who was very great with the 
earl concerning that business,’ and from two informants not named—one the alleged 
messenger between the queen and Lopez when Lopez was in prison; the other a 
frequenter of the court in the royal presence when Essex broached the conspiracy to 
Elizabeth. Other authorities, and notably State Papers, vol. cexxxviii., No. 39, and 
vol. cexxxix., No. 152, also show that Lopez was employed as a spy on the Spaniards 
by the English government. 
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supplied the Spaniards with information, and kept up negotiations 
with them, which he kept secret, though bound to reveal everything 
to Elizabeth and Burghley. The English authorities believed that 
Lopez was faithful to the country of his adoption, and was playing 
Philip false; Philip and his ministers believed that Lopez was faithful 
to Spain and tricking the ‘ bastard usurping heretic.’ There were 
communications with Moro and Idiaques at the Escorial, with Don 
Bernardino de Mendoza, a former ambassador of Philip to England 
and France, and with Count Fuentes and Secretary Ybarra, 
ministers resident at Brussels, and of these communications the 
English knew nothing. It was a curious position, but one we must 
grasp would we follow the intricate mazes of the conspiracy.* 

About 1590 Andrada wrote secretly to Bernardino de Mendoza, 
supplying him with information and saying he had won over Lopez 
to the side of Philip. This letter was intercepted and Andrada 
committed to prison. Lopez, however, managed to have an inter- 
view, and. directed his ally what to say. Accordingly Andrada, all 
prepared, declared on examination that the statement about Lopez 
was a pure invention of his own, intended to convince Mendoza of 
the cleverness of his correspondent. Owing to the influence of 
Lopez he escaped. Lopez further advised that Andrada should be 
sent abroad on behalf of the hopeless cause of Don Antonio. Before 
he went another letter to Mendoza was intercepted and translated 
from the Portuguese. By this Burghley was able to see that 
Andrada had formerly endeavoured to get Don Antonio on board 
ship as though to sail for Dieppe, while the skipper was to be 
bribed to put in at Dunkirk, where the Portuguese pretender would 
be at the mercy of the Spaniards. Andrada likewise told Mendoza 
that he was doing his best to win over Lopez to the cause of Philip, 
and that Lopez had said that Mendoza was also trying. Lopez 
had given information to Philip about the expedition of 1589; he 
had dealings with Mendoza; he was a confederate of Andrada. 
He was also well acquainted himself with drugs; yet, living daily 
about the court, and enjoying the confidence of the queen and her 
chief adviser, he was suspected of nothing.® 

It is difficult to understand why Andrada was allowed to go 
abroad after this second letter had been read ; but through the 
influence of Lopez he was, and through that same influence obtained 
a passport for Spain. He set out in March 1591, and according 
to his own accounts had interviews with Don Cristobal de Moro 
and Don Juan de Idiaques, and even was permitted to kiss the 


5 See the confessions of Gama and Tinico, in the State Papers, which will be 
referred to later. 

6 The translation of the letter to Mendoza isin State Papers, vol. cexxxviii., No. 68, 
(Calendar, Elizabeth, Domestic, vol. iii.); see also vol. cexlvii., Nos. 1 and 2 about 


Andrada. Murdin’s State Papers, p. 669, contains an account of Dr. Lopez’s treason, 
with particulars about Andrada. 
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hand of Philip at the Escorial. The king, he said, was tormented 
with the gout, and drawn about his cabinet in a black velvet chair. 
The surgeons had bled him four times, and all the court was sad at 
his wretched health. There is no reason to doubt that these inter- 
views did take place, though there is every reason to doubt that he 
was ever believed in at the Escorial. In the crooked practices he 
had been induced to accustom himself to, Philip was compelled to 
resort to the worst of agents. The Spaniards had soon done with 
him. Andrada took ship again at Vigo, was wrecked near St. Malo, 
and reached Havre. There he had to wait for a safe-conduct from 
England, and when this was obtained he was escorted by a guard, 
for fear of highwaymen, to Amiens. He put to sea again at Dieppe, 
but was taken prisoner and brought back as a suspicious character 
and taken before the governor. Eventually he was allowed to go 
on to Rye, at that time a packet station almost as important as 
Dover. 

Burghley went to Chichester to see if Andrada had brought 
back anything of value. Thomas Mills, in company with Diego 
Botello and Lopez, was ordered by Burghley to take him to the 
house of Sir John Aikin. Burghley told them that Andrada had 
offered to do her majesty service, but was suspected of designs 
against her. At first he was to be examined civilly, but if he pre- 
varicated threatened with death. Lopez was ordered to peruse the 
papers, which no doubt he was glad of. Andrada proved such a 
braggart that it is difficult to understand that Burghley would ever 
have condescended to deal with him but for the sinister advice of 
Lopez. He declared that he was commissioned by Philip to nego- 
tiate for a treaty of peace while a second armada was preparing, 
and that he could have proved it had not his papers been lost in 
the shipwreck. He also said that 3,000 Bibles had been sent from 
Middelburg to Portugal and Castile, and that the power of God 
would prevail against human reason in spreading the gospel in 
those parts. He begged for an interview with Burghley, but the 
old statesman would have nothing more to do with him. No one 
believed a word he said. The mission to Spain had been an entire 
failure, and it would seem that Andrada had cheated Don Antonio 
of eighty ducats to pay his expenses, acting under directions from 
Lopez. Andrada also told Burghley that he had represented to 
Philip that Lopez had procured him his liberty in spite of Don 
Antonio, had subsequently attended him in a feigned illness, and 
that while so attending he (Andrada) had won over the doctor to the 
good cause. This likewise illustrates the peculiar position in which 
Lopez stood.’ 

7 Andrada’s mission to Spain and subsequent communications with Burghley are 


in twelve State Papers, from vol. ecxxxviii., No. 68, to vol. ccl., No. 22, abstracted in 
Calendar, vol. iii. 
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Lopez had not wanted Andrada to return from ‘Spain so soon, 
and when at Dieppe had urged him to go on to Calais, in order to 
play a double part-—openly to report to Burghley ‘ such news as he 
found in the streets,’ secretly to keep up the line of communication 
with Brussels. But Andrada was not his own master, and had 
been compelled to go where the governor wished, and the governor 
had sent him to Rye in answer to a request from England. Lopez 
had also dictated a great deal of these Rye series of fabrications of 
Andrada. Now, Andrada brought over for Lopez a gold ring, set 
with a large ruby and a large diamond, of the estimated value of a 
hundred guineas. It wasa present from Philip. This Lopez showed 
to the queen and offered for her majesty’s gracious acceptance, with 
protestations of his fidelity. He did not tell her from whom the 
gift had come. Bacon says that Elizabeth returned it to him with 
‘gracious words.’ The pious recluse of the Escorial, to show his 
affection for Lopez, by this same channel sent an abracijo or abrazo. 
This ‘ embrace,’ even when delivered by means of an agent of repute 
so questionable, was held to be a very high honour in Spain, almost 
as distinguished as the enamelled fleur-de-lis cross of the Calatrava 
or the Alcantara. Lopez, it is to be feared, would by far have pre- 
ferred a substantial sum of money. The ring and the abracijo 
subsequently formed a telling item in the indictment, and took a 
firm hold of the popular imagination. As we advance it will be- 
come clear that Andrada brought back with him something more 
than a jewelled ring and an abracijo. 

All the talk at Rye about the pretended peace and the Middel- 
burg Bibles was, of course, sheer falsehood. Lopez helped Andrada 
to concoct it. The real importance to be attached to the visit 
is that Philip and his ministers, in the absence of a more trust- 
worthy agent, commissioned Andrada to sound Lopez about poison- 
ing Elizabeth. The known and open correspondence of the physi- 
cian with the Spaniards rendered this plot feasible, but the main 
drawback was the agent Andrada himself, and there were other 
circumstances that caused delay. While Philip wanted the whole 
matter to be conducted by Gama, Lopez would only trust Andrada. 
Lopez wanted to be paid in advance; Philip would only pay for 
services actually performed. Fuentes and Ybarra, working in 


8 Confession of Tinico to the council of 22 Feb. 1594, translated from the 
Portuguese, in Calendar, iii. 439. Andrada told Tinico. 

® Did Lopez tell the queen that Philip had sent the ring? Lingard argues that 
the offering of it to the queen demonstrates the innocence both of Philip and Lopez. 
It would undoubtedly be a point in their favour if Lopez had mentioned how he came 
into possession of it; but Lingard is silent here, as well he may be. Bacon and 
Camden both merely speak of the offer ; and, as no one mentions anywhere a point so 
important, I am led to believe that Lopez left the queen in ignorance. As a rule 
Elizabeth was quite willing to receive any number of presents from her faithful 
subjects. On more than one occasion she accepted a gift of chemises. 
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connexion with the Jesuits of the Low Countries—Holt, Sherwood, 
Archer, and the rest—had their own alternative plan of assassina- 
tion, and finally Andrada had a great objection to be superseded 
by Gama or any one else. His own estimate of himself was vastly 
higher than that ‘of any one else. So time sped. 

Andrada was under observation, but Lopez and he conferred 
habitually without suggesting suspicion. Lopez sent one or more 
letters by way of Antwerp to Brussels and Madrid, declaring his 
willingness to do Philip service, even though such service involved 
the death of the queen; and while he did this he still retained his 
post at court, and enjoyed the confidence and esteem of patients 
. of all ranks. It was in November 1591 that he offered the ring 
to the queen, and kept the abracijo to himself altogether. Beyond 
what has just been said there is nothing of importance until the 
beginning of 1593. We then find Andrada conferring with Gama, 
and Gama telling Lopez how he had heard of the plot from Andrada. 
The ever cautious doctor did not want Gama to meddle at all. It 
was quite enough for him that even one of his own countrymen 
should hold him in his power; a second was unnecessary and dan- 
gerous. But Gama found out for himself that Lopez would do 
nothing until he had received his pay. But shortly afterwards 
Lopez summoned Gama to his own house, as he was in need of 
assistance. He dictated two letters, one to Fuentes and the 
other to Moro. The wording was ambiguous, so that if inter- 
cepted nothing incriminating would appear. The substance was 
the same; Lopez was willing to do what Philip wished. In the 
letter to Moro he said he had a friend, a great lord, always about 
the queen, whose name he was not at liberty to mention. Gama 
not only wrote but took charge of this correspondence. The two 
were sent by different routes, the second through a certain Manuel 
de Palacio of Antwerp.'® Gama had been already admitted into 
the secret, and it would be a fine thing in case of discovery that 
Gama should get into trouble and not Lopez. But further than 
this Lopez would not trust him, and when Lopez mentioned the 
friend at court of course he meant young Essex, the master of the 
horse, whose physician he was. By the letters to Moro Philip 
would be led to believe that Lopez was faithful to him, and beyond 
suspicion on the part of the English court ; and Philip might well 
think that the services of the doctor against his great enemy were 
invaluable. 

The plot still hung fire; and no money, not even another ruby 


1 The confession of Gama of 18 Feb. 1594 before Essex, Sir Thomas Wilkes, and 
Wade is in State Papers, vol. cexlvii., No. 70. It is in French, ard with an affidavit by 
four notaries that it had been collated cum originali debite and verbatim with the 
Portuguese of Gama. Also in Yetsweirt, whose important little book I will mention 
further on (see p. 453, note 20). 
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ring, was forthcoming. So Andrada went abroad to hasten matters 
on. On 24 April 1593 ‘ this person, being very inward to Dr. Lopez,’ 
as the Hatfield manuscript has it, bade his old friend good-bye, and 
left England for Calais and Brussels, never to return. All the time 
since he set foot at Rye he had been either under arrest or under 
surveillance.'' The paramount influence of Lopez was sufficient 
to get the expenses of this penniless scoundrel paid; and Burghley 
allowed him a hundred cruzados—say, ten pounds. Andrada was 
to keep his eyes open, and report through Lopez to Burghley any 
suspicions ; for in the Low Countries plots were ever being hatched 
against the life of Elizabeth and for the destruction of the fleet. 
Andrada took with him a young servant named John. Whilst his 
master remained abroad John acted as postman, and had interviews 
with Lopez in London in the garden at the back of hishouse. Our 
wanderer also wrote three letters one after the other to Count 
Fuentes at Brussels. Their burden was the same. Let the matter 
of the poisoning be settled at once, and the money paid down. 
Herein arose the prolonged delay. Fuentes could not or would not 
pay without the consent of Philip, and Philip would not pay until 
the service required had been actually performed. Dealing with 
rogues, he suspected fraud. One cannot but be struck with the 
position of Andrada. Burghley suspected him, yet provided him 
with money (of greater spending value in those days than the actual 
figures imply) and used him; and in return Andrada kept up a 
secret correspondence with Lopez. Philip, Fuentes, Ybarra, and 
Moro all believed him to be at one and the same time a spy of 
their own, a spy of Elizabeth, and a spy of Don Antonio; yet he 
writes to Philip’s ministers, and they condescend to answer.'” 
Gama conducted the correspondence for Lopez, but failed to win 
his confidence. Philip wrote to Fuentes that he would not trust 
Andrada, and that Gama must take the matter in hand. Fuentes 
and Ybarra wanted a more explicit promise from ‘Lopez, and in- 
structed Gama to ‘draw a letter’ from him, promising to do the 
service required. But this ‘is just what Lopez was, for the present, 
too wise and cautious to do. Secretary Walsingham was now dead, 
but his method of intercepting letters, copying, and, if necessary, 
deciphering, and then sending on as though nothing had happened, 
was continued. Affairs were not progressing, and towards the end 
of July Manuel Luis Tinico, who now first, so far as we know, takes 
a part, left for Brussels.'* He afterwards said that at this time he 
knew nothing of the machinations of Lopez, Gama, Andrada, but 
'' Amongst the State Papers, vol. ccxlviii., No. 17, is one bearing date 10 March 


1593. It gives the dates of arrivals, departures, arrests, and of certain letters. Hence- 


forth I shall refer to it as the Time Table. It says, ‘ Andrada went from England 
24 Aprill 1593.’ 


2 For three letters of Andrada to Fuentes see State Papers, vol. cexlvii., No. 84. 
8 The Time Tabie says, ‘Lowis went from England ye 26 of July 1593,’ 
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that Gama and he had taken counsel together and determined to 
throw over Don Antonio for ingratitude and incapacity, and support 
the pretensions of the duke of Braganza, the ‘ well-beloved’ of the 
Portuguese nobility. His excuse was that he wished to seek through 
Fuentes the good services of Philip. But how benefit their new lord 
in this way? Philip wanted Portugal to continue and remain as 
much a province of Spain as Estremadura or Andalusia. 

Tinico took with him a ‘schedule,’ and kept it hidden away in 
his trunk. This document was written by Andrada, and in it he 
had pledged himself to be faithful to Philip. Andrada had given it 
to Gama, who passed it on to Tinico. As Tinico was acquainted 
with its contents, he could not have been so ignorant as he subse- 
quently pleaded. Destitute and unscrupulous, he was willing when 
he started to earn his living by plotting against the life of Eliza- 
beth. Arrived at Brussels, he was immediately consulted by Fuentes. 
First of all Fuentes wanted to know Tinico’s opinion of the trust- 
worthiness of Andrada. The reply was unfavourable. Next Fuentes 
showed him the three letters from Calais. Fuentes approved of 
the scheme, but disapproved of Andrada. It was of no use; Philip 
would neither consent nor grant the money so long as that rogue 
remained managing director. Gama must take his place. The 
two arranged for Tinico to go to Antwerp, where Andrada was 
staying, and so to settle. Accordingly Tinico left Brussels for 
Antwerp and talked over matters. Of course Andrada did not at 
all like the idea of retiring in favour of Gama. He protested that 
Lopez would trust no one but himself. Eventually he yielded, and 
wrote a ‘ticket’ to Lopez, as directed. He strongly advised the 
doctor to trust everything to Gama, who was devoted to Philip. 
By union and mutual confidence they would yet perform one great 
service for Philip, and one great remedy for Christendom, and Lopez 
himself would be handsomely rewarded. This ‘ticket’ Tinico took 
care of, went back at once secretly to England, and gave it to Gama 
for Lopez. While at Antwerp Tinico noticed that the young man 
John went over the Channel with despatches. It is a pity that this 
messenger was not seized and searched before he had time to reach 
the back garden of Lopez. The eyes of the English authorities 
might then have been opened as to what manner of man the court 
physician was. But the passport gave John complete immunity. 

Lopez would not see Tinico, who brought other letters. One 
contained an offer for money to be paid in advance to Lopez in 
England. This offer was made as it was well known that the 
caution of the doctor would forbid the payment of any large sum 
in England. Had Lopez accepted, Fuentes would have been placed 
in a difficulty, as he would have been compelled either to break his 
promise or to disobey the orders of Philip. This offer was made so 
that Lopez, seeing that large sums were in the background, might 
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no longer hesitate, but it failed in its object. There was besides 
positively another abracijo for Lopez, this time from Fuentes, and 
an encouraging letter from the same hand for Gama ; also a special 
letter from Moro, in Spain, for Gama. Moro was pleased to find 
Gama such a good servant, and promised him large rewards. He 
desired that the ‘ treaty of peace’ might be renewed. The ‘ treaty 
of peace,’ a term borrowed from the previous correspondence of 
Gama as dictated by Lopez, meant the poisoning of the queen. 
After delivering these messages and letters to Gama, and not for- 
getting the special abracijo of Fuentes for Lopez, Tinico went 
straight back. He had only stayed one day." 

From the time of this flying and secret visit of Tinico Andrada 
retires into the background, though no doubt the trusty John is 
stillkept busy. Willingly or unwillingly Gama is at the right hand 
of Lopez. At Brussels Tinico is in communication with Fuentes 
and Ybarra, and also with the Jesuits. The conspirators abroad 
begin to look forward to a speedy accomplishment of their designs, 
so that Philip, in spite of gout and all infirmities, may yet enjoy 
a merry Christmas on the southern slope of the Sierra de Gua- 
darrama. Gama reminded Lopez of his.two penniless daughters, 
and that the king would provide for both himandthem. Heshould 
have what he asked; and, as he would not receive payments in 
England, the sum might be handed over to any friend at Antwerp. 
Lopez demanded the enormous bribe of 50,000 crowns, or gold 
escudos—worth 18,800I., equal in spending value to at least four and 
a half times the sum of to-day, and in scarcity still more. Bacon 
says : ‘ Lopez thought he had wrought a great mystery in demanding 
the precise sum of 50,000 crowns, agreeing just with the sum of 
assignation or donation from Don Antonio.’ The demand was 
enormous, and, like the ring and the abracijo, subsequently excited 
the popular feeling.’’ Bacon further tells us that yet another Por- 
tuguese, one Gomez d’Avila, was a ‘ base fellow,’ and the Hatfield 


The Time Table says, ‘Manuel Lowis Tinoco came back to E. August 1593, 
stayed one day, and went back again.’ By order of the lord warden of the cinque 
ports the original passport of all passengers departing, or a true copy, and the signa- 
ture or mark of all passengers were kept. No doubt this held good of all south or 
south-east ports. Hence it was easy to get the exact day of any one’s departure. Had 
Tinico paid his flying visit openly, this would have been done. Tinico’s first trip to 
Brussels and return to England is chiefly taken from State Papers, vol. cexlvii., Nos. 12, 
19, 84, and 102, and vol. ecxlviii., No. 26. 

8 By comparing State Papers, vol. ccxlvii., Nos. 12, 84, 100, and 102, I have fixed the 
time when Lopez named his price. The truth depends upon the accuracy of the con- 
fessions of Tinico and Gama. I am indebted to Major Martin Hume for informa- 
tion upon the value of the sum, which I wished to have cleared up. He says, 
‘If, as I suppose, by crown you mean escudo, the gold escudo of the time of Philip II 
was worth 38 reals of vellon, 23d. each.’ So I have calculated a crown or escudo to be 
worth 7s. 6}d. of our money, and the 50,000 crowns of this story to be worth 18,8021. 
We must multiply, as I have said, by at least four and a half before we get the value 
of this now, taking into consideration spending value of three centuries ago, taking 
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manuscript calls him a ‘meane fellow.’ He lived near to Lopez, 
who procured a passport, and gave him through Gama 20l. 
for travelling expenses ; and on 18 Sept. Avila went. to Brussels 
with the hard conditions of Lopez. The same almost childish 
caution was continued. In obedience to instructions the messenger 
delivered a letter to Ybarra and Tinico, each in the presence of the 
other ; and a third for Moro was sent on immediately to the Escorial. 
Bacon asserts that, to ward off any possible suspicion, Lopez 
announced his intention of administering the poison in syrup, 
because the queen never used syrups ; and ‘ that would prove a high 
point for his justification if things should come in any question.’ 
Avila waited for an answer in Brussels. Would Philip pay the sum 
in advance? Would Lopez be satisfied with a mere promise to 
pay? Upon the answers to these questions everything depended, 
and communication with the court of Castile was an affair of 
weeks. 

Leaving Avila at Brussels enjoying the companionship of Tinico 
and the disappointed poisoner Andrada, and while the courier of 
the viceroy of the Low Countries is carrying the demand of Lopez 
to the Escorial, and bringing back an answer from ‘that indefati- 
gable letter-writer ’ Philip II, we will turn to Essex, who, as already 
stated, had secretly embarked for Portugal in 1589 on board the 
‘ Swiftsure.’'® Elizabeth had forbidden him to take part in the ex- 
pedition, and was very angry at his conduct. About the same time 
he further incensed his royal mistress by a secret marriage with 
the only daughter and heiress of Secretary Walsingham, widow of 
Sir Philip Sidney. Elizabeth was hot-tempered and masterful : 
so was Essex. The young man intrigued with maids of honour 
and absented himself from court without leave, returning at unex- 
pected hours of the late night and early morning. Of course the 
queen rebuked him: ‘Our man here,’ writes one of his supporters 
at court, ‘hath been extremely shaken up for his ranging abroad.’ "” 


into account the scarcity still more. A pistole or pistolet, other names for a doubloon, 
was worth 75} reals of vellon, and a cruzado 10 reals of vellon, which likewise I have 
calculated in the text. I have also to thank Major Hume for looking over my manu- 
script and making corrections, of which I gladly avail myself. He further tells me, 
‘ You will not be correct in assuming that there is no mention of Lopez and his con- 
spiracy in the Spanish State Papers, but I am afraid some years wi! have to pass before 
I can deal withthat date.’ When these papers come to light they may give us something 
fresh and interesting, particularly about Andrada’s trip, and the ‘ letter of Espagne.’ 

‘6 The Time Table says, ‘Gomes d’Auila went from England 18 Sept. 1593.’ In 
State Papers, vol. ccxlvii., No. 84, Tinico says the post left for Spain on the arrival of 
Avila ; No. 102 that Avila took with him the conditions of Lopez ; vol. cexlviii., No. 12. 
that Lopez gave a bill to one Alvero de Sima, or Lima, to deliver 20/. for Avila’s 
journey. . 

7 Extracts by Dr. Birch from the original papers of Anthony Bacon (Lord Bacon’s 
elder brother), Sloane MSS., 4112, iv. 44 et seq. Birch’s Extracts are in the British 
Museum, Anthony Bacon’s papers in the Lambeth Palace library. The doings of 
Essex in connexion with the conspiracy are largely derived from the Extracts. 
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The previous year Essex had asked Elizabeth in vain to ap- 
point his friend Francis Bacon to the vacant attorney-generalship. 
It would seem that Burghley was jealous of the genius of his nephew 
(for he was so related to Anthony and Francis Bacon), or deemed 
him untrustworthy and an indifferent lawyer. Certainly there was 
no love lost between Essex and the lord treasurer and his son 
Robert—an important point to bear in mind. Like his stepfather 
and father-in-law and guardian, Essex employed agents to furnish 
him with information, domestic and foreign, concerning the friends 
and enemies of the queen.. Anthony Bacon was one, Lopez a 
second. When Lopez had supplied Burghley with intelligence from 
the Peninsula or Brussels, he sometimes took the same to Essex, as 
though what he imparted was quite fresh. Essex went straight to 
the queen, only to be laughed at for his assumption of importance 
and for calling his stale matter ‘news.’ This happened more than 
once; and in revenge at the deception of Lopez, Essex endea- 
voured to prevent the physician from obtaining one of his beneficial 
leases. So there was bad blood between the two when in the 
summer of 1593 Lopez took lodgings near Windsor, close by Don 
Antonio and Antonio Perez, the disgraced favourite of Philip. The 
three began to indulge in free intercourse and conviviality, and over 
their cups Lopez unfortunately, in Spanish or his native Portuguese, 
loosened his tongue at the expense of Essex. In his professional 
capacity he had acquired a knowledge of facts reflecting discredit, 
and a physician of honour would have perished at the stake rather 
than have divulged them. -His companions, both anxious to win 
the favour of Essex, repeated, with such additions and omissions as 
were best suited to serve their ends, whatever Lopez let drop. Dr. 
Lingard says that Perez suggested to Essex that Lopez was busy 
hatching a conspiracy. There is no satisfactory authority for this ; 
but undoubtedly the hatred of Essex for the: doctor was on the 
increase—also an important point to bear in mind.'* 

While Avila was away—and a long time in returning—Lopez 


Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, chiefly from the papers aforesaid, by 
Dr. Birch (London, 1754), i. 123 et seg. The ‘shaking up’ is recorded by Anthony 
Standen, writing to Anthony Bacon from the court. The panegyric, from Macaulay’s 
Essay on Burghley, I am unable to endorse. Anthony Bacon was employed by Essex 
to furnish intelligence. 

8 Bishop Goodman says, ‘Making merry with them (the two Antonios) Lopez 
began bitterly to inveigh against the E. of Essex, telling some secrecies—how he had 
cured him, and of what diseases, with other things which did disparage his honour. 
But as soon as Lopez was gone they went instantly to the E. of Essex, and to 
ingratiate themselves in his favour did acquaint him with all the several passages. 
Here the earl was so much incensed that he resolved to be revenged on him, and now 
he began to possess the queen that Lopez was a very villain and had poisoned others ’ 
(i. 152). Essex did not tell the queen anything about poison at this date, or we should 
have known of it; but the rest of the story may be true. Goodman, who thought 
Lopez innocent, does not help him muzh here. 
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continually asked Gama whether any answer had been received. 
After he had accomplished his villainy he intended to escape to 
Antwerp, and from Antwerp to Constantinople, for he had Jewish 
friends and allies in the capital of the sultan. But no answer 
satisfactory to Lopez could by any possibility be received so soon. 
Fuentes neither wished nor dared to give so large a sum, and if 
Lopez hoped that Philip would pay in advance, still it would take 
six or eight weeks to receive a reply from the Escorial by way of 
Brussels and Antwerp. It was afterwards remembered that about 
this time Lopez put to the queen the oracular query ‘ whether a 
deceiver might not be deceived,’ and her majesty ‘ uttered dislike 
and disallowance.’ Somehow the movements of Gama excited the 
suspicion of Essex. The queen herself caused an order to be issued, 
and the confidential agent was arrested '° in the doctor’s own London 
house, taken to Windsor, and handed over to Don Antonio, whose 
servant he was. No definite charge was brought. There was 
merely a vague suspicion of playing the spy for the benefit of Philip. 
A watch was kept at the ports for Avila, but Lopez remained free 
from suspicion. Seventeen days later that ‘meane’ and ‘base 
fellow’ Avila, ignorant of the misfortunes of Gama, once more 
rashly placed his liberty under the flag of Elizabeth, being induced 
thereto by sundry payments and larger promises, and was promptly 
taken into custody as a reward for his trusting confidence. His 
person was searched, and a letter discovered from ‘ Francisco de 
Thorres’ to ‘Domingo Ferrandis,’ bearing date 26 Oct., or by the 
English calculation 16 Oct. 


The bearer will tell your W. the price in which your Pearles are held. 
I will advise your W. presently of the vttermost pennie that will be given 
for them, and craue what order you will haue set down for the conueiance 
of the monie, And wherein you would haue it employed: Also this bearer 
shall tel you in what resolution we rested about a little Muske & Amber, 
the which I am determined to buy. But before I resolve myself, I will 
bee advised of the price thereof : And if it shall please your W. to bee my 
partner, I am perswaded we shall make good profit.”° 


The reader already knows that ‘ Francisco de Thorres’ was Tinico, 
and ‘Domingo de Ferrandis’ Gama. What, then, was meant 


’” The Time Table says Ferrera Gama was apprehended 18 Oct. 1593. 

% This letter is in A Trve Report Of Sondry Horrible Conspiracies of late time 
detected to have (by Barbarous murders) taken away the life of the Queen’s most 
excellent Maiesty; whom Almighty God hath miraculously conserved against the 
treacheries of her Rebelles, & the violences of her most puissant Enemies. 
Nouember at London Printed by Charles Yetsweirt Esq. 1594. Probably derived in 
substance from Har]. MS. 871, 7 and 18b, and drawn up by Coke, solicitor-general 
(Spedding’s Bacon, vol. viii. 271.) I am of opinion that the letter is a translation from 
the Portuguese. The Time Table says, ‘The Letter of Manuel Lewis sent by Gomes 
D’Auila bearing date 26 Oct. 1593.’ ‘Bearing date’ means the N.S. in use in the 
Low Countries. The date is corrected in the margin. Also‘ Gomes D’Avila returned 
4 Nov. 1593.’ 
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by ‘the price in which your Pearles are held,’ and ‘a little Muske 
& Amber’? Here, again, I take it, the reader will have little 
difficulty in understanding that Tinico did not yet know how high 
he was commissioned to go, but ‘ will advise your W. presently of 
the vitermost pennie that will be given.’ Behind this mercantile 
phraseology it is easy to read that no definite answer had come 
from Philip so far. The ‘Muske & Amber’ will be explained in 
due course. 

But the authorities were not behind the scenes, and could but 
conjecture.. They might have guessed in vain so far as Avila was 
concerned ; for, mean fellow though they called him, he held his 
tongue. But, fortunately or unfortunately, the two other rogues each 
of them made a false step, and gave Essex and the rest a clue they 
did not fail to utilise. Gama’s neck was in danger. He wrote a 
‘little ticket’ to Lopez, asking or begging that the Antwerp corre- 
spondence with Manuel-Palacio, the youth John, and others might 
be stopped. ‘This letter was intercepted, copied, and sent on to its 
destination. Lopez answered that he had already on three separate 
occasions given directions not to send any more letters from 
Antwerp. He bade his friend be of good cheer, for though it cost 
him 8001. he would yet bring about his release. For the first time 
Lopez was compelled to write himself, and so, in spite of all his 
previous caution, he excited suspicion, for his reply was of course 
duly intercepted, copied, and passed on to Gama as though nothing 
had happened.”' I take it that Essex was first led to suspect Lopez 
of plotting by perusing these letters, so incautiously sent. He 
may also have suspected the writer and assignee of the seized 
mercantile communication about the pearls and musk and 
amber. The ‘Time Table’ says that Francisco Caldero de Brito, 
another spy of the Spaniards, was arrested towards the end of 
November. He seems to have known something, and may have 
helped to put Essex on the right scent. Previously, says 
Bacon, ‘ the light was in the clouds;’ but from the interception of 
the ‘little ticket’ and of the reply he dates ‘the dispersion of the 
clouds.’ Why should Lopez have any correspondence with the 
dominions of Philip to keep secret from all save Gama the suspect ? 
Was he not bound to report everything sent from those quarters 
to his mistress and her ministers? Lopez was now under the 
watchful eye of his enemy Essex and his men, all the more dan- 
gerous as the doctor thought himself so very secure; while the 


21 State Papers, vol. ecxlvii., No. 102, and vol. cexlviii., No. 7, in Calendar; also 
Bacon and the Hatfield MS. The State Papers, vol. ccxlvii., No. 84, has ‘ Lovys [Tinico] 
saith that Loppez in these treasonable matters would in no wise sett his hand to ye 
penn at any time,’ and I believe the letter to Gama in prison is the only time he was 
caught so doing, though he managed a secret Antwerp correspondence. 
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authorities guessed sufficiently aright to wish to get hold of Tinico, 
safe at Brussels if only he had the prudence to remain.” 

The position of Tinico was becoming difficult. He heard of the 
arrest of Gama, and was compelled to take précautions, whilst all 
the time his employers at Brussels wanted him to do their bidding. 
They had begun to despair of Philip keeping his ‘ merrie Christmas,’ 
so cautious and exacting was the doctor, but still hoped for a 
‘merrie Pascua,’ or Easter. At last the answer of Philip to the 
extortionate demand of Lopez arrived. The poisoner must do his 
work first ; but the fifty thousand golden escudos, or crowns, were 
to bepaid in full at Antwerp or anywhere else afterwards. This was 
the substance of the offers and orders of the Spanish king. And 
now the time was come for Lopez to be advised of the ‘ vttermost 
pennie’ that avarice could extort or perverted passion be persuaded 
to pay. Immediately Fuentes summoned Tinico into his cabinet, 
where was Ybarra. Each of the ministers took a hand of the 
Portuguese within his own, and made him swear to do their dangerous 
work. Easy enough for them, secure at Brussels, to plot; to do 
the like in England another and very different thing. With Gama 
in prison the task of negotiating with the court physician was 
becoming difficult. How the conspirator strove to please the masters 
who paid him we shall see. He left Brussels and the safe domi- 
nions of Philip on 5 Dec., and duly reached Calais, then flying the 
flag of Henry IV.* 

Thomas Jefferey was an English merchant resident at Calais and 
a trusted agent of Burghley. A stranger called upon him, whom he 
remembered having seen in thé more than doubtful company of 
Andrada. It was Tinico, anxious to get across to Dover, but unable, 
though some days passed. He wanteda passport and safe-conduct. 
The merchant naturally asked how a servant of Don Antonio came 


#2 The only piece of evidence that I can find for Lingard’s theory that Perez first 
suggested the plot to Essex is that Richard Vennard, of Lincoln’s Inn, a prisoner in 
the Fleet, stated to the attorney-general that one Tristan Cotteril wished the Spaniard 
who is great at court [Perez ?] had been hanged before he came to England; for it was 
he who disclosed Dr. Lopez’s practice to the earl of Essex (State Papers in Calendar, 
iv. 175); and Ido not think Lingard knew even of this, which does not amount to 
much, 

*8 The Hatfield MS. says, ‘ The Answere [of Philip] was not yet [after the arrest of 
Avila]. come out of Spaine, but expected daily; & Manuel Lewis [Tinico] who 
already was acquainted with the Villainies was appointed to bring it for the more 
security.’ So we know why he waited, and what he brought. In Yetsweirt Tinico 
says, ‘ As farre as I can remember it was the 9 day of December past’ that he was 
‘ sworn in’ by the secretaries—which meant 29 Nov.,0.S. The Time Table says, ‘ The 
letter of Espagne brought by Manuel Lewis bearing date ye 15 of December, 1593.’ 
‘Bearing date’ means N.S.; so the letter from Spain was taken by Tinico from 
Brussels 5 Dec. In the memorial to Elizabeth dated 3: Dec. (State Papers, vol. ccxlvi., 
No. 39) Tinico says he has waited ‘ 15 days for a wind,’ and he might have added for 
a passport. So he arrived at Calaison6or 7 Dec. The distance by road from Brussels 
is a little over 100 miles—say, 100 to 120. 
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to live in Brussels of all places ; and his caller assured him that he 
had represented himself to be a faithful subject of Philip, and curried 
favour with the ministers to get his wife out of Portugal. Under a 
promise of secrecy he read to Jefferey two memorials, one for 
Elizabeth, the other for Burghley. Don Antonio, he contended, had 
treated him badly; and he would serve the don no more. Tinico 
wanted Elizabeth to understand he owed his liberation from a four 
years’ captivity in Morocco to her, and was now willing to repay by 
revealing secrets hurtful to England that had come to his knowledge 
during his stay in Brussels. Jefferey understood very little Portu- 
guese, the language of the memorials, and contented himself with 
forwarding the papers, and remarking that the man’s information 
might possibly be useful, seeing he had been behind the scenes at 
Brussels.** In due time a passport arrived, and Jefferey gave it to 
Tinico. Wade, the clerk to the privy council (who probably 
drafted it), said that the instrument granted a safe journey to London; 
but that a return was especially made conditional upon the consent 
of Burghley: * Tinico believed it to be a complete safe-conduct 
there and back, granting immunity from arrest. Little did this 
clumsy schemer think that behind the lord treasurer Essex was 
waiting, anxious to solve the mystery of the ‘ Pearles’ and of the 
‘Muske & Amber ;’ and so, confident in his double security—the 
security of the ignorance of his doings and intentions and the security 
of his passport—he went on to his doom. He wished the journey to 
be kept secret from Don Antonio, then at Dover ; and Essex wanted 
it to be kept secret from allin England. ‘Tinico pretended it must 
be kept secret from the men at Brussels, so soon to be exposed ; and to 
this assent was gravely given. <A servant of Jefferey embarked with 
him so soon as the wind was favourable. As Tinico pathetically 
remarked afterwards, his only shirt was the one on his back. At 
Dover they had to go all over the town to find lodgings, and at last 
shared the same bed. Two servants of the captain of Dover 
Castle now took care of him. He went to court, expecting to be 
granted an interview with Burghley; but a different reception 


* Jefferey and Tinico, State Papers, vol. ccxlvi., No. 39, with translations of the 
memorials. 

*3 According to Wade the passport was for Tinico’s journey to England only; 
for his return, ‘if it shall be thought he should be returned’ (Calendar, iii. 464). In 
his declaration to Burghley Tinico said he did not confide in his passport, ‘ but in the 
queen’s bounty and mercy, and his excellency and Sir Robert’s nobility and good incli- 
nation’ (State Papers, vol. ccxlviii., No. 20). But according to my second Walkden MS., 
written the day after his trial, he pleaded differently. ‘Emanuel Louvys Tynoco 
being demaunded (as the lawe requireth) why judgment of death should not be given 
against him upon his own confession alleged that he came in by virtue of a passeporte, 
& therefore praied mercye. But that his pretence touchinge the passeporte was so 
fullye clered for the matter it selff by the Earle of Essex and S* Robert Cecill & in 
Jawe also so answeared otherwyse, “that (as we think) the Court and all the hearers 
were fullie satisfied.””’ So said Egerton and Coke: see p. 464 note 42. 
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altogether awaited him. He began tobe alarmed at the number of 
Portuguese in prison. 

Before he could see Lopez or Gama he was seized and searched. 
On his person were found a letter from Count Fuentes and another 
from Ybarra, both for Gama, besides two letters of credit or bills of 
exchange. Fuentes wished Gama to go to Spain, and follow the 
directions of Moro, though he did not say how he was to get out of 
prison. Is it possible he had not heard of the arrest? He also 
referred to some other commission. Ybarra wrote of ‘ the great ser- 
vice whereby should arise a universal benefit to the whole world.’ 
He expressed himself confident of Gama, and reminded him that 
Philip ever rewarded handsomely all who were faithful to him. The 
two money bills were written by Fuentes, under orders from Philip, 
and made good to Gama. Any sum in accordance with their terms 
might be taken up. Any doubt remaining in the mind of the reader 
as to the delay of Tinico in coming over the correspondence he 
brought with him dissipates. The dislike of Philip to paying in 
advance, the refusal of Fuentes and Ybarra to pay without express 
order, and the consequent waiting for the ‘answer out of Spain,’ 
these facts become clear, as do the caution of Lopez and his deter- 
mination to have the money before he committed himself.% On the 
next day the prisoner was examined by Essex and others in French, 
a language he professed to be unfamiliar with. The archduke 
Ernest of Austria, successor to Alexander Farnese, duke of Parma, 
as governor of the Spanish Netherlands, was intending to invade 
England ; and Philip had other designs on the Isle of Wight. A 
priest of Galicia, too, with a Jesuit companion was about to come 
over in a coal boat from Dieppe, and kill the queen at the celebra- 
tion of some great feast by a ‘device of fire.’ Of course this was 
not the main point, nor wasthere anything very new in the informa- 
tion he had professedly come over to give. Essex pressed closely, 
and Tinico contradicted himself sadly. Why had he gone to 
Brussels ? What did the letters taken on him mean that he had 
been so careful to conceal? The conspirator urged that he 
offered service to Philip solely for the purpose of aiding the duke 
of Braganza, and by order of Philip he had come over to England 
to see Gama in the most secret manner he could. The two were to 
try and win Lopez over, and get a letter in his own handwriting 
promising to do Philip service. This defence was unsatisfactory, 
as the letters taken on Avila and on Tinico himself remained 
unexplained, and pointed to some mysterious and sinister design ; 
and since Lopez had been mentioned the suspicions of Essex made 


76 Translations of the letters of Fuentes and Ybarra are in State Papers, vol. ecxlvi., 
Nos. 26 and 27; Letters of Credit, vol. ccxlviii., No. 26; also Murdin’s Hatfield MS., 
Bacon, and Yetsweirt. The Time Table says, ‘Manuel Lowis apprehended 14 Jan. 
1593’ (1594 N.S.}. 
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him look after the doctor more carefully than ever. Tinico was 
not immediately committed to the Tower, but taken charge of by 
Vincent de Fonseca, another of these endless spies. He began to 
be seriously alarmed, and the very next day wrote a memorial to 


Cecil protesting his innocence, and asking to be sent back to 
Brussels speedily.” 


During the autumn the court was at Windsor. A page of Lady 
Scrope, of the queen’s bedchamber, died of the sickness or plague in 
the castle keep; and Elizabeth was urged to remove, for fear of 
infection. She refused until Christmas, when she repaired to 
Hampton Court. She and Essex continued to quarrel as before. 
The latter left the court abruptly. Either he was offended at the 
slight still put upon Anthony Bacon’s younger brother, Francis, or 
he found the old queen and her companions dull. But at Hampton 
Court the household might well have concluded that no differences 
had ever existed. On Twelfth Night the queen was seated in state 
at the customary entertainment; and the chair of Essex occupied 
the post of honour near her, ‘ with whom she often devised in sweet 
and favourable manner:’ and so matters went on until a further 
quarrel was brewed.” 

Lopez was prevented by Essex from communicating with either 
Tinico or Gama, both of whom were now completely isolated from 
outside influence. He continued his secret correspondence with a 
friend and namesake—Jerome Lopez—and others at Antwerp. An 
unknown correspondent—perhaps this same Jerome—tells him that 
his last letter was read with much content, particularly by his con- 
sort, Dona Ester. The writer reminds Lopez that though the latter 
sent fifteen pistolets (about eleven pounds sterling) only eight had 
been received, and in addition twenty more from other quarters, all 
of which were bestowed on the ‘divine work.’ We do not know to 
this day anything material about this mysterious Antwerp corre- 
spondence that Gama was so anxious should be stopped for fear of 
discovery; at the time—January 1594—Essex knew less than we do. 
But the young earl did know of the intimacy with Andrada and 
Gama and Tinico, of the concealed letters that had been taken, and of 
their vague terms pointing to some concealed plot. Did he also hear 
from Avila, or otherwise, anything to make him more confident? Or 
how was it that, angling without bait, he hooked so fine a salmon ?*° 
But since Tinico had involved Lopez in his own affairs some sort 


27 See Tinico’s first examination, State Papers, vol. ccexlvii., No. 12; Memorial, 
No. 13, both in Calendar. 

*8 Anthony Standen to Anthony Bacon, in the Sloane MSS. of Dr. Birch. 

2 The unknown correspondent at Antwerp wrote, 54, Feb., acknowledging the receipt 
ofa letter of 3° Jan. (State Papers, vol. ccxlvii., No. 69,in Calendar). The letter affords 
additional evidence of the secret dealings of Lopez. What was the ‘divine work’? 
I have suggested elsewhere, perhaps only relief to poor Jews. 
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of explanation was exacted ; and the alarmed bearing of the doctor 
increased the suspicion of his enemy. There must be something 
more, unexplained and concealed, in the background. In spite of 
his position in the household, in spite of the queen’s favour, one 
week after the arrest of Tinico Lopez was treated in like fashion 
and taken into custody.° He was immediately examined at 
Burghley’s house in the Strand, before Burghley, Robert Cecil, and 
Essex, appointed by the queen. By this time he was quite 
composed ; and so satisfactory were his answers, and so groundless 
did the suspicion of Essex seem, that father and son were confident 
the accusation was all wrong. His house was searched, but nothing 
found. Cecil posted in haste to Hampton Court, stealing a march 
on Essex, and assured Elizabeth of the complete innocence of her 
favourite doctor. Lopez was removed to Essex House, close by, and 
committed to the custody of Gilly Mericke, the steward. 

While Cecil was doing his best at court to convince the queen 
that the rashness of Essex and his hatred of Lopez had only ended 
in a false accusation, the earl himself remained behind, and was 
rewarded for his impatient industry by obtaining an important 
piece of evidence. Tinico told whence the ring had come that 
had been offered to the queen two years and two months before. 
He also told of the existence of the Antwerp correspondence with 
Jerome Lopez and the rest, and of the offer of Lopez to Philip of his 
good services. Unless this could be explained away as part of the 
acknowledged secret communications, here was sufficient to bring 
Lopez to the block ; and who could tell where these discoveries were 
likely toend ?*! Full of the treachery of his enemy, Essex returned 
to court, only to find that Robert Cecil had prejudiced the mind of 
the queen against him in advance. His royal mistress called him 
to his face a ‘rash and temerarious youth. She charged him 
with bringing this ruinous accusation of high treason against her 
trusty servant from sheer malice, and told him that she knew Lopez 
to be innocent, and that her honour was at stake in seeing justice 
done. Robert Cecil and Lord Howard of Effingham were both 
present to hear this galling rebuke. At the close of the stormy 
audience Essex quitted the royal presence in a violent passion. 
For two days he avoided the queen and court until the services of 
Lord Howard were successful in appeasing his anger. ‘ Atonement,’ 
as Essex called it, was made, and Howard consented to accompany 
him with Cecil to London to prosecute the search.*? A point in 


® The Time Table says, ‘Dr. Lopez was comytted 21 Januarii 1593[4].’ Also 
in State Papers, vol. ccxlviii., No. 7, Goodman says the arrest took place at Hampton 
Court; but I think he is wrong. The Hatfield MS., like the State Papers, says that 
Lopez’s ‘ altered Chere & Countenance betrayed to many his guilty Conscience.’ 

* Tinico’s second confession of 23 Jan., State Papers, vol. ecxlvii., No. 19. 

* Anthony Standen sent full particulars at the time to Anthony Bacon (Birch’s 
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favour of Lopez having a fair trial was that every one else of 
weight and influence believed the hare-brained young earl was 
endeavouring to hunt an enemy to death with nothing substantial 
to go upon. Burghley and Cecil and Egerton and Coke, the 
attorney-general and solicitor-general, were inclined to favour the 
accused, both because of the accuser and of the manner of the 
accusation. 

During the winter of 1598-94 the political atmosphere was over- 
charged with reports of plots and conspiracies. According to 
affidavits that came to hand one after the other, ‘fireworks’ had 
been secretly made at Dieppe, and ‘ wildfires’ at Dunkirk—the 
former to burn the fleet, the latter an elementary kind of bomb or 
infernal machine. Irish soldiers in the service of Philip, on half- 
pay or no pay at all, were reminded that their end was either 
beggary or a bullet ; that they might do much better, for Elizabeth 
was a wicked woman, desirous of overthrowing all Christendom, 
and that to put such a wretch to death was an act glorious in the 
sight of God. Jesuit fathers assured them that the killing of the 
queen would be a most blessed deed, and that, should they be 
themselves killed, they would thereby win heaven and become saints, 
while their fame would go abroad for ever. The Irish soldiers 
received absolution, and were given to read the story of Judith the 
Israelitish widow who killed Holofernes, and reports were floating 
about of Jesuits in London, disguised in gay and fashionable silk 
doublets, but with hair shirts next to their skin; that Yong, 
Edmund Yorke, and Richard Williams, three of Philip’s pensioners, 
had been offered by Ybarra 40,000 crowns to do the deed ; that the 
priest of Galicia mentioned by Tinico, who was to cross the Channel 
in a coal boat, was concealed at Brussels in the hotel of Fuentes, 
and that even in the Fleet prison Romanist suspects were consoled 
by sprinklings of holy water. Lopez was not likely to have public 
opinion with him.** 

It was amidst this feeling of general distrust and insecurity that, 
in spite of the queen’s favour, the prisoner was removed from 
Essex House, committed to the Tower, and examined again next 
day by Essex and his rival Robert Cecil. He then asserted that his 
dealings with the king of Castile, so far as they were unknown to 
Burghley, only related to a plot initiated by the late secretary 
Walsingham to win over a man in the employment of Idiaques, who 
was in the confidence of Philip. Walsingham may have employed 
Lopez so to do, as he may have employed him in other underhand 


Sloane MSS., as before). Lingard is wrong in fixing 28 Jan. as the date of ‘the 
storm’ at Hampton Court: it was four days earlier. 

83 The reader curious to study the details will read with interest the confessions of 
John Anias, Polwhele, Patrick Collen, Hugh Cahill, John Daniell, and others (State 
Papers, vol. cexlvii., No. 33 et seq., abstracted in Calendar, vol. iii.) 
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matters; but tc the very pertinent query, ‘Why did you not 
acquaint the lord treasurer with these recent dealings?’ he could 
only forswear and contradict himself. He confessed ‘more than 
enough,’ and a letter was found wherein he wrote offering all service 
to Philip, and expressing a wish to retire to Antwerp.** Why we 
know not, but Essex suspected something more. At the beginning 
of February he wrote to Anthony Bacon: ‘In haste this morning. 
I have discovered a most dangerous and desperate treason. The 
point of conspiracy was her majesty’s death. The executioner should 
have been Dr. Lopez; the manner poison. This I have so followed 
as I will make it appear as clear as the noon day.’* This was the 
first time the poisoning of Elizabeth was mentioned, but from 
whom Essex got his clue 1 have no means of ascertaining. He 
went gadding about in his wild way no longer, but devoted all 
his energies to prosecuting inquiries and collecting evidence against 
the three prisoners, Lopez, Tinico, and Gama. If we are to 
believe Bishop Goodman, Lopez importuned the queen from the 
Tower ; and Elizabeth answered that he should suffer no wrong, but 
that it was only right and just he should answer the very grave 
charges brought against him. 

The last-discovered letter—that in which Lopez offered service 
to Philip—was cleverly utilised. Like the others, upon the surface 
there was nothing compromising ; but Essex played off Tinico and 
Gama against each other. The document was in the handwriting 
of Gama: and taking advantage of a colourless confession he had 
made, which contained nothing whatever against Lopez, Cecil went 
to Tinico, and declared that Gama, ‘ under threat of the torments,’ 
had charged him with high treason. At once taking alarm and 
thinking he was betrayed, Tinico answered that the accusation 
against himself was untrue, and that Gama had left out the principal 
conspirator, Lopez. In the different letters, he added, that had 
fallen into their hands the term ‘ peace’ meant the death of the 
queen, and ‘the letter which was required of the lord treasurer’ 
meant the letter Gama was to induce Lopez to write in his own 
hand promising to remain firm and obey Philip—an odd interpre- 
tation of the phrase, but so it was. As for the rest Cecil might go 


* Standen writes to Anthony Bacon 3 Feb. 1593, ‘On Tuesday at noon Dr. Lopez 
for all the favourers he had was committed to the Tower, and on the Wednesday fol- 
lowing at seven in the morning was examined before the earl of Essex and Sir Robert 
Cecil, and confessed more than enough.’ This makes 29 Jan. the day when Lopez 
was sent to the Tower (Birch’s Extracts, Add. MSS., 4112, f.9b.) Nicholas Faunt, 
writing to the same on 11 Feb., says that the examination of Lopez and the finding 
of the letter had been communicated to him as a great secret. This letter is not in 
existence (Add. MSS., 4112, f. 16.) 

*% Ibid. f.16; Birch, Hist. i. 152. 

% The bishop so often appears to be ignorant that I have not that trust in him 
which both Mr. Brewer and the editor of the Egerton MSS. have. 
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himself and ask Gama what was meant by ‘ the business that was 
to result in the good of all Christendom.’ 

Tinico never confessed anything but what he thought was condu- 
cive to his own safety. Since he thought Gama was about to save his 
own life at his expense, he would be beforehand with him.*” In 
pursuance of this same plan Gama in turn was examined before 
Essex, Wade, and Sir Thomas Wilkes, and induced to believe that 
Tinico was sacrificing him. The examinee then admitted not 
only that Lopez had been for years the agent and pensioner of 
Philip, unknown to them, but that ten months back, through him, 
Gama had expressed himself as ready and willing to poison Eliza- 
beth, provided payment was made in advance. The examiners 
signed the translation of this important confession themselves, 
and caused it to be endorsed by four notaries as exactly agree- 
ing with the statement of Gama. Clearly ‘the light was break- 
ing through the clouds,’ and when examined separately the two 
accomplices corroborated each other. This is the second mention 
and first confession of poison. From what source did Essex get 
his clue before? Is Dr. Lingard right in his supposition (stated 
as a fact) that Antonio Perez had hinted or suggested it? But, 
so far as we know, whoever may have known at the Escorial or 
Antwerp or Brussels, there were only four men—Lopez, Tinico, 
Gama, and Andrada—able to acquaint Perez, and not one of the 
four likely. 

It was now a question of open competition between the two 
conspirators to save their respective necks by representing them- 
selves as ignorant, and confessing more and more at the expense of 
the doctor and of each other. Four days later Tinico revealed 
more of Andrada’s dealings, and declared that when the latter 
made his trip to Spain, and saw Philip at the palace of the Escorial, 
he conveyed the love and goodwill of Lopez, combined with an offer 
to poison Don Antonio. He likewise admitted that Lopez had for 
years past constantly given information concerning the condition 
and movements of the fleet. Philip had accepted the offer to poison 
Don Antonio very joyfully. Tinico was anxious to be confronted 
with Lopez, so that he might accuse him to his face.*® The next day 
he went further. He in turn confessed to a guilty knowledge of the 
plot for poisoning the queen, declaring he had first heard thereof 
from Fuentes the summer previous. He gave particulars of the 
negotiations between London and Brussels and of his own ‘ swearing 
in.’ He was now thoroughly alarmed, begging Cecil and Essex to 

87 State Papers, vol. ccxlvii., No 51, and vol. cexlviii., No. 20, in Calendar. 

%8 The translation into French of Guma’s confession is in State Papers, vol. ecxlvii., 
No. 70. There is a translation into English in Yetsweirt. Gama’s original Portuguese 
is not to be found. 


% State Papers, vol. ccxlvii., No. 82—the original in the Portuguese of Tinico and 
igned by him. I have used the translation in the Calendar. 
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intercede with the queen on his behalf, promising to spare no pains, 
so that all might become known. It is characteristic of his ruling 
passion that even in this his extremity he asked for money.“ 

Not without difficulty, and assisted by Robert Cecil, as well 
as by Wade, Wilkes, and others, was Essex fulfilling the prophecy 
he had made to Anthony Bacon: ‘This I have so followed as I 
will make it appear as clear as the noon day.’ Lopez, in prison, 
had so sorry a time that he must have wished himself back at 
the house of Mistress Allington every hour of the day; for Essex 
was determined, if he could, to make the doctor add his confes- 
sion to those of the two confederates. At first the latter wavered 
between denial point blank and assertions that though he might 
have corresponded in secret, it was only in the service of Eliza- 
beth he had so done. Eventually, it would seem, he acknowledged 
that he had promised Philip to poison his mistress, but that he 
had made this promise only to cheat the Spanish monarch of a 
large sum of money. If we are to trust London gossip, he was 
repeatedly put upon the rack; if we are to believe Cecil, Camden, 
and all the documentary evidence, the rack, though perhaps threat- 
ened, was never once used. One way or another sufficient material 
was collected to bring the leading criminal to the bar. The indict- 
ment ranged over a long series of years, and embraced different 
heads, and the letters had to be translated. A few days before the 
trial a conference was held at Burghley’s house, at which a fact of 
significance was demonstrated. The Cecils, father and son, were 
hostile to Essex, and would have been glad to see him in dis- 
grace; yet they were now convinced, as was Wade, of the guilt of 
Lopez.*! 

On the last day of February, and at the Guildhall, Lopez was 
accordingly indicted for high treason. Of this trial itis much to be 
regretted that no official account can be traced. Such few details as 
can be brought together are scattered here and there among the state 
papers and in the private correspondence ofthe day. Appointed by 


1 State Papers, vol. ecxlvii., No. 84, in Calendar, p. 469; also in Yetsweirt, 
Appendix ; also in State Papers, vol. ccxlviii., No. 20. Tinico explains further. 

t Philip Gawdy writes to his brother from on board the ‘ Defiance’ and the 
‘Revenge,’ and after leaving London (no date beyond Friday mornimg) ‘Dr. Lopez hath 
been often examyned & dyvers tymes uppon the racke; he confesseth all things very 
franckly ’ (letter at Roydon Hall, Norfolk, quoted in Hist. MSS. Comm., 7th Report). 
Cecil’s letter, which states that Lopez was not racked, we shall come to. Camden 
says, ‘Confessed voluntarily.’ From Tinico’s statement of 10 March (State Papers, 
vol. cexlviii., No. 20) it is evident that no torture had been used, and Lingard is wrong 
again in saying that the confessions were worthless, being wrung by torture. Nicholas 
Faunt, formerly secretary to the late secretary Walsingham, wrote on 25 Feb. that he 
had met Wade at Burghley’s house. Burghley had just come out from the conference. 
What he told Wade made the latter say to Faunt, ‘ Now all appeared manifest .. . it 


was evident that the practice had continued long, and that Lopez was no new traitor’ 
(Add. MSS., as before.) 
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special commission under the great seal were fifteen judges—the 
lord mayor, Essex, Cecil, Howard of Effingham, Lords Buckhurst 
and Rich, Heneage, the vice-chamberlain, Fortescue, the chancellor 
of the exchequer; Wade, Popham, the chief justice of the queen’s 
bench, Daniell, a sergeant elect, and four others; and a ‘ most sub- 
stantial jury.’ Of course it would not be tolerated for one moment 
now that the prosecutor should sit on the bench, but it was in ac- 
cordance with the usage of three centuries ago. And on the bench 
were enemies of Essex, awaiting the earliest opportunity of prov- 
ing that he had made a huge mistake, and that the queen’s favourite 
physician was quite innocent. This would have pleased the queen, 
and would have pleased Burghley, to whom many of the fifteen 
were under obligations. Egerton and Coke, attorney-general and 
solicitor-general, were enemies of Essex. The former held the 
place that the royal favourite had desired for one of the spectators, 
Francis Bacon. At eight in the morning the court was opened. 
Lopez was charged that for years past he had sent secret intelli- 
gence to Philip and his ministers of things done against Philip for 
the security of the realm, so that the Spaniards might prepare their 
forces and direct their purposes acordingly ; that he had endeavoured 
to stir up rebellion and war within the realm ; and finally that, with 
Philip, Moro, Fuentes, Ybarra, Tinico, Gama, and Andrada, he had 
conspired to poison the queen. 

The first piece of evidence was the seized and intercepted letters. 
As we already know, Gomez d’Avila had brought one over. While 
Gama was in prison he and Lopez had written to each other—two 
more. Tinico had brought over three—from Fuentes, Ybarra, and 
‘the famous letter of Espagne ’—and after the arrest of Lopez yet 
another had been found in the handwriting of Gama, in which 
Lopez had professed his complete devotion to Philip. It is probable 
that these seven did not complete the list.‘2 Next came the evidence 
of Tinico and Gama. These two informants related to an astonished 
audience of bench, jury, and spectators all about the protracted 


42 These seven or more letters we now possess only in substance or translation ; 
and the question arises, What became of them? This I can answer in part. Some 
of Egerton’s papers are preserved at the Bridgewater offices at Walkden, near Bolton- 
le-Moors, and through the courtesy of Mr. Clifford Smith copies of two (all, far as 
I know, bearing upon the subject) have been sent to me. They are both signed by 
Egerton and Coke, and directed to Burghley, and bear date 6 and 16 March, 1593. In 
the second it is said, ‘ The originalles of suche of the letters as are moost materiall 
Mr. Waade hath. The residue remaine with us.’ Wade’s consignment are probably lost 
for ever ; but, unless thorough search has been already made, ‘the residue’ might be 
found. I further learn that the two lawyers gave Wade instructions to draw up a full 
account of the conspiracy, and that these instructions were submitted to Burghley for 
approval. Probably Murdin’s Hatfield MS. was so composed, and not written, as 
Motley thought, by Burghley himself. Nearly all the State Papers must have been 
either the indictments or ‘ Postylles,’ i.e. addenda or marginal notes to the indictments, 
likewise mentioned as written by Wade under instructions from Egerton and Coke. 
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dealings of Andrada in Spain, England, and the Spanish Netherlands, 
as Andrada and Fuentes had both told of them. For the first time 
the public heard of the ring and the ‘ embrace’ of that arch-enemy 
of their country Philip of Castile, and in regard to the letter of 
Gomez d’Avila both witnesses were able to say that, according to 
a cipher with which Lopez was acquainted, the ‘ Pearl’ was Eliza- 
beth, the ‘ price of the Pearls’ meant the sum to be paid for poison- 
ing her, the ‘ advising presently’ of the ‘ uttermost pennie that will 
be given for them’ told Lopez that the answer of Philip to the 
demand for 50,000 crowns, paid in advance, had not arrived at 
Brussels, and the ‘order you will have set down for the convei- 
ance of the money, and wherein you would have it employed,’ 
told him that he might be paid at Antwerp or anywhere else, if he 
did not like money sent over to him in England. Tinico also 
explained that in the latter part of the letter ‘Muske & Amber’ 
referred to a scheme for burning the English fleet, Lopez being 
invited to join, as money was to be made in that way also. The 
court heard how Lopez had waited for a clear and definite ac- 
ceptance by Philip, how long any answer had been in reaching 
Brussels, how Philip had consented to pay the 50,000 crowns, but 
after the deed was done, and how Tinico came over with this 
offer and with orders in company with Gama to urge Lopez on, 
and how he had been arrested with his letters before he could have 
any interview. Neither did Tinico make any mystery of those two 
other letters from Fuentes and Ybarra he had brought—strangely 
enough intended for Gama, although Gama was in prison. 

What could Lopez, undefended by counsel, answer to such an 
indictment ? For two years and some months had he been tampering 
with this poison plot. If innocent, why have kept all knowledge 
from his royal mistress and her responsible advisers? From time 
to time the prisoner bad duly delivered reports of his dealings with 
Philip, and each time said or implied, ‘ This is all I know; there is no 
secret behind.’ He swore and protested his complete ignorance and 
innocence. He was reminded, ‘ You have already confessed to secret 
dealings,’ and answered that he had so done only to escape the rack. 
Further pressed that the rack had never been threatened, he declared 
his object had been to ‘ cozen’ the Spaniard, and to win money from 
him; and this second part of his own double-barrelled vindication 
is at least plausible and worthy of attention. Here Gama, anxious 
to escape Tyburn, was pitted against him, and an altercation, no 
doubt a lively one and interesting to the spectators, took place. 
Lopez ‘ with blasphemous and horrible execrations ’ denied that he 
had ever had any speech with any person or ‘any understanding 
at all of any such matter.’ But he protested overmuch, and Gama so 
successfully made him contradict himself that at last he gave in. 


In the end he wrote down and signed his own confession, and was 
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sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn.“ By three 
o’clock all was over; and the court adjourned for a fortnight, 
when Tinico and Gama were to know their fate. 

Robert Cecil went direct from the bench to his father’s house in 
the Strand, and at once sat down and wrote to his friend James 
Windebank, a clerk to the signet, at Hampton Court. 


From ye Strand newly come home from Gyldhall 
_ this Thursday at 4 of clock 


. . . The Vyllaine confessed all y® day that he had indeed spoken of 
this matter & promised it but all forsooth to cosen ye k of Sp. but 
when he saw both his intent & overt Fact were apparent y® vile Jew sayd 
that he dyd confess indead so to it that-he had talk of it, but now he might 
tell further he did bely himself & did it only to save himself from 
Racking which ye Lord knoweth on my Sowle’s wytness to be most untrue, 
& so was he told home, & the{most substantial Jury that I have seene, 
have found him gilty in the highest degree of all Treasons, & Judgment 
passed against him with y*® applause of all y® world 

Your loving friend 
Ro. Cecyu.‘ 


I attach great importance to this letter, partly because we have 
the original, partly because the writer was hostile to Essex, partly 
because it is a private communication, never intended to see the 
light. As tothe guilt of Philip and his ministers, in spite of Dr. 
Lingard and others, who express doubt, history will have to be 
written after some other method before we can find them innocent. 
But with Lopez the case is different. Had it not been that we are 
told by many that he at one time or other confessed to conspiracy 
to poison, I should have said that his own defence was probable, 
and that his conspiracy might after all be nothing more than the 
minor conspiracy of a man impecunious, avaricious, and unscru- 


4S The indictment is in State Papers, vol. ccxlvii., No. 100; the abstract of the evi- 
dence in No. 103; other matters about the trial are in the same vol., No. 105, and vol. 
cexlvili., No. 16. Mrs. Everett Green has made full and able abstracts in the Calendar, 
vol. iii. These tell us that Lopez wrote down and signed his own confession. But 
Camden says all Lopez confessed was ‘ that he never intended more than to deceive the 
Spaniard, and cozen him of money.’ He went by hearsay evidence. Bacon, who was 
present, says he confessed fully, so does the Hatfield MS.—‘ under his own hand.’ 
Faunt and Captain Good, both to Anthony Bacon, in Birch’s Sloane’s MSS., and dated the 
day of the trial, likewise give information. From these last I ascertained that Francis 
Bacon heard the trial. Bishop Goodman says, ‘ When he came to be arraigned, some 
letters being produced, they could do no less than find him guilty; only he protested 
his innocence before God, and did not reveal those secrecies that past [sic] between 
the queen and himself.’ Goodman went also on hearsay evidence; and this lame and 
far-fetched defence by the detractor of Essex does not help Lopez. The point is that 
even Goodman acknowledges the damning authenticity of the correspondence. I have 
searched in vain at the Record Office, British Museum, and Guildhall, and consulted 
countless works of reference, but have been unable to trace any account of the trial, 
which is not in the State Trials. 

‘* State Papers, vol. ccxlyii., No. 97. 
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pulous to ‘cozen the Spaniard’ by cheating him of money; but 
here Cecil, fresh from the Guildhall, has no doubt about the fairness 
of the verdict, and corroborates Francis Bacon, a host in himself, 
though friendly to Essex, and Captain Good, who were also present, 
as well as nearly every document in substance I have been able to set 
eyes on. After making every allowance for what Carlyle would call 
the ‘Preternaturalism of Suspicion,’ so much remains, and is 
enough. It is against the prisoner at the bar of the Guildhall that 
nearly every one in authority, from Elizabeth to Egerton, at the 
first believed him innocent, and held that Essex was but wreaking 
vengeance upon him. Lopez would have deserved death had the 
jury but been satisfied that he had supplied the enemy with in- 
formation, or that he had a guilty knowledge of a scheme for 
burning the fleet; or that he had negotiated with Andrada about 
poisoning, and not reported these negotiations; but ‘ the most sub- 
stantial Jury that I have seene’ found no difficulty in finding a 
verdict of guilty on the more heinous charge. 

While Cecil was busy writing to his friend Windebank, Lopez 
and the two witnesses against him were taken back to the Tower. 
Gomez d’Avila, who had not been summoned as a witness, and 
whom Wade called ‘a most impudent and lewd person,’ endea- 
voured to persuade his examiners at the Tower that he knew 
nothing about the matter, and was transferred to Bridewell for his 
pains. Gama and Tinico were again examined previous to arraign- 
ment, but nothing of importance was extracted ; and a hitch occurred 
about the second trial, appointed for Thursday, 14 March. Chief 
Justice Popham fell ill, and owing to the spring assizes no other 
judge was available. Egerton also became ill; so did Buckhurst. 
Lopez had taken to his bed; and anxiety was felt lest he should 
defeat the ends of justice by poisoning himself, and the proceedings 
were put off no longer than the 15th, at seven in the morning. 
Serjeant-elect Daniell served either as a commissioner in place 
of Popham, or as prosecuting counsel in place of Egerton; and 
some of the former bench sufficed. Gama pleaded not guilty, 
but, confronted with his previous confessions, withdrew his plea. 
Tinico pleaded guilty; but when the time came to assign cause, if 
any, why judgment of death should not be passed against him on 
his own confession, pleaded his passport and prayed for mercy. 
He had acknowledged in prison that his passport, sent to him 
at Calais, was conditional; and the wording was to the effect 
that he had leave to enter the kingdom, but to return only if the 
English authorities thought good. The plea was discussed; and 
after hearing Essex and Cecil the point was decided against Tinico, 
and both he and Gama received sentence of death. As the result of 
the two trials the three Portuguese ‘all voluntarily and in the public 
place of judgment confessed to the whole of the treason, the letters 


HH 2 
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also being produced.’** The queen issued an address, in which she 
said the action was so horrible that, had it not been for the confes- 
sions, she would never have believed it ; and an order for prayer and 
thanksgiving was promulgated, with an admonition enumerating 
some of the large number of the conspiracies of the reign. Nineteen 
to twenty are mentioned categorically, commencing with arthur and 
Edward Pole, found guilty in 1563 of an attempt on behalf of Mary 
Stewart and pardoned, and concluding with Collen, Polwhele, and 
others already referred to, and Gilbert Laton, sent over from La 
Rochelle to kill the queen, ‘a man of great importance.’ Not only 
the Tower, but the Marshalsea Gatehouse, the Bridewell, the Fleet, 
the King’s Bench, in Southwark, and other prisons contained suspects 
and persons under sentence. It cannot be that all these plottings 
were fabulous. Yet the question suggests itself, Wherein lay the 
benefit, even to Philip and the Jesuits, of anticipating by a few 
short years the course of nature, and of placing James of Scotland 
on the throne in lieu of Elizabeth ? Did her enemies wish her to go 
down to posterity as a martyr? 

Bishop Goodman will have it that Lopez continued petitioning 
the queen—a story likely enough—and that Elizabeth assured him 
that his imprisonment should be brief, and that he should soon be 
restored to liberty, with no more serious injury than the temporary 
loss of his practice.“ Be this as it may, it is clear the queen dis- 
played all her old objection to making up her mind, and hesitated 
time after time before giving the requisite authority, until the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower must have been distracted lest so clever a 
poisoner as Lopez should make away with himself. At last the 
lords of the council wrote from Osterley to the lord keeper that the 
queen had decided to delay the execution no longer, and directed 


5 Ibid. vol. eexlvii., No. 105; vol. eexlviii., No. 12. In Calendar, p. 460 et seq. 
I have discussed Tinico’s passport above, p. 456, note 25. 

46 Goodman says that Essex caused Lopez to be removed from the Tower to the 
Queen’s Bench prison, in Southwark, because the queen’s warrant would not be 
required to deal with him there. Surely he is wrong, and the only difference would 
be in the form and wording of the warrant. Goodman continues that Essex then had 
him brought before Popham at the bar of the Queen’s Bench, anl it was demanded 
of him to show cause why the sentence of death, already passed, should not be 
carried out. Some unnamed prisoner was also at the bar, and in a long speech, to 
which the closure was applied, roundly accused Lopez of entrapping him into the 
affair. They were both ordered for execution the next day. Goodman says, ‘ This I 
heard from a very honest man who had it from him that did solicit Dr. Lopez’ 
business, and was the messenger between the queen and him.’ Goodman did not 
know that two others were concerned with Lopez, and nowhere mentions Tinico or 
Gama by name, or seems to have heard of them. Nowhere else can I find any trace 
of this story of his. The three are in the list of prisoners under the custody of Sir 
Michael Blount, lieutenant of the Tower, on 14 April (Calendar, p. 494). Also two 
letters from the lords of the council to Sir John Puckering, lord keeper, and to 
Lord Buckhurst (Harleian MSS., 6996, pp. 160, 162) show them to have been in the 
Tower then. 
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him and Lord Buckhurst to consult the judges as to the best way 
of carrying out the sentence ‘ for the freeing of the lieutenant of 
the Tower from his restraint; yet even here in so vague and 
hesitating a manner was the queen’s commandment given that 
Pickering and Buckhurst were directed to ascertain from the lieu- 
tenant what his orders were, and by whom given, as well as to 
confer with Burghley and Cecil, who were both present when the 
queen gave the authority, so that every one might be satisfied 
that the execution had really been ordered.” 

On one day in June the three prisoners were conducted with all 
the hideous Tudor formalities past’ Mistress Allington’s house, in 
Holborn, where Lopez had spent happier days, and dragged to the 
place of public execution at Tyburn. On the scaffold Lopez en- 
deavoured to speak, and to protest his entire innocence; for, in 
spite of previous confessions, he maintained this. Such of the crowd 
as were nearest to him cried out, ‘ Hold your peace,’ while those 
further off shouted, ‘Speak out,’ and these contending factions 
between them drowned what he had to say. Above the tumult his 
angry and despairing voice, hoarse from wasted effort and emotion, 
was for a moment audible, as with his last words he emphatically 
insisted that he had loved his mistress better than Christ Jesus. 
Coming from one believed to be in secret a Jew by religion as he 
was by race, this did but excite the derisive laughter of the multitude, 
and amidst shouts and gibes and jeers the unhappy wretch was 
turned off the ladder.** Patrick Collen, who had nearly succeeded 
in killing himself in prison, was executed shortly afterwards, bui 
many of the conspirators supposed to be connected with the other 
plots were spared. Sarah, widow of Lopez, and her children received 
back from the queen a beneficial lease forfeited by the attainder, 
and a hundred pounds’ worth of his goods and chattels; but 
special exception was made of ‘a jewel set with a diamond and a 
ruby, sent by some minister of the king of Spain.’ This historic 


7 Harleian MSS., as in last note. 

#8 The exact day of the execution is doubtful. On 7 June Philip Gawdy wrote to his 
family, ‘This day Lopes was executed & two Portingalls more at Tyborne ’ (Histor. 
MSS. Comm., 7th Report). This would seem to settle the matter but for the Harleian 
MS. 6996, p. 160. At the time this was written the three were in the Tower. But 
when was it written ? The printed catalogue gives the date as ‘9 June.’ Some onein 
authority has altered this to ‘4 June.’ I deciphered it as ‘1 June ;’ and an expert to 
whom I showed the manuscript inclined to ‘7 June.’ Certainly 9 and 4 are both 
wrong, as in the date 1594 the writer of the manuscript forms the figures quite dif- 
ferently. The next manuscript is, unfortunately, not dated, although on the same 
subject—the execution of the prisoners in the Tower. Goodman gives most of the 
details. He says: ‘ This I heard from a very creditable man that was present.’ He 
is corroborated by Camden in part. It has been suggested that the delay in the execu- 
tion was caused by the desire of Elizabeth to give her brother-in-law, Philip, an oppor- 
tunity of proving his innocence (Spedding’s Bacon, vol. viii., p. 271). 
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ring the queen retained, and I should like to know its after 
history.” 

It has been maintained that the repressive policy of Burghley 
against the Roman catholics was the cause both of the genuine 
plots against Elizabeth as well as of the suspicion of others that 
never existed, and that this cruel severity was not justified by the 
conduct of the Romanists themselves, who had deserved better by 
helping almost to aman against the armada. But these inferences 
are not warranted by the facts. It is true that the Jesuits and 
nonconforming English clergy had been banished as traitors to 
the state in 1585; but look at the provocation; and this edict did 
not apply to all nonconforming subjects, for Romanists filled posts 
in the household and public offices, and of these some betrayed 
their trust in the matter of the Babington plot. If we glance at 
the dangers ever surrounding the throne and person of Elizabeth, 
and the source whence these dangers arose, and go on to reflect 
upon the sixteenth-century ideal of public justice, we shall assuredly 
hesitate ere we censure the severity of Elizabeth, or pronounce her 
criminal courts packed assemblies. When English Romanists 
compared their own treatment with that of protestants in Spain 
and the Netherlands, of what had they to complain ? and as regards 
the trial of our three Portuguese in particular we do not find, as 
practically we are invited to, a judicial panic similar to the so-called 
popish plot eighty or ninety years later. According to the accepted 
methods of the time the prisoners were fairly condemned; and 
unless Tinico and Gama, let alone Lopez, forswore themselves for 
nothing, and the letters were forged by Essex for no purpose, and 
judges, jury, and spectators one and all misled, it is difficult for 
posterity to arrive at any other conclusion than that of the Guild- 
hall commission. It may seem almost inconceivable that Philip 
and his ministers, as a regular part of their duties, should suborn 
a man who had been handsomely treated, and was not even ‘ one 
of the faithful,’ to betray his trust and murder his mistress ; but 
there appears to be no other solution, and unless the documents at 
Simancas, when forthcoming, or some other evidence, at present 
undiscovered, should suggest his innocence, we too must accept the 
Guildhall verdict. 

Lopez immediately became a favourite subject for the con- 
temporary playwright. He figures in Marlow’s ‘ Jew of Malta’ and 
‘Faustus,’ in Dekker’s ‘Whore of Babylon’ and Middleton’s 

© Grant, in Calendar, iv. 15. I mention this partly in justification of my 
suspicion of Goodman, the apologist for Lopez. This incorrigible writer says, ‘ Dr. 
Lopez being executed, his wife petitioned the queen for his goods, to whom the queen 


gave them all, and would not suffer her to lose one farthing,’ whereas the ring was of 
great value. 


5° See Prescott’s History of the Reign of Philip IT, bk. iv. c. 3, for the ethics of 
that monarch. 
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‘Game at Chesse,’ not to mention John Taylor’s polemical 
theological treatise ‘The Church’s Deliverance. I can only 
bestow a passing notice upon a very interesting suggestion. 
The first rough draft of the ‘Merchant of Venice’ was put upon 
the stage on 23 Aug. following the trial and execution. All 
London was then ringing with the different conspiracies that had 
just come to light, and above all with that of Lopez; and the 
inference is irresistible that equally with his brother dramatists 
Shakespeare had Lopez in mind. Shylock, whose avarice was only 
surpassed by his cruelty and hatred, might be expected to attract a 
large number of playgoers in whose midst the greed and treachery 
of Lopez had been so recently enacted, and before their very eyes ; 
and Shylock, the merciless villain of the play, in more places 
than one suggests incidents in the career of Lopez as depicted at 
the trial and in contemporary pamphlets like that of Yetsweirt. 
There is the willingness of Lopez to conform outwardly to Chris- 
tianity, though remaining at heart a Jew. 


Antonio. Two things provided more—that for this favour, 
He presently become a Christian. .. . 
Duke. He shall do this; or else I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 
Portia. Art thou contented, Jew ? what dost thou say ? 
Shylock. I am content. (Act iv. scene 1.) 


Again, some Christians are no better than Jews, for though taught 
that revenge is unlawful they teach revenge to the Jews—a rap at 
Philip, the relentless enemy of every patriotic Englishman. 


Shylock. . . . If you poison us, do we not die ? and if you wrong us, 
shall we not revenge? If we are like you in the rest, we will resemble 
you in that. Ifa Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility? revenge. 
If a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by Christian 
example ? why, revenge. The villainy you teach me I will execute, and 
it shall go hard but I will better the instruction. (Act iii. scene 1.) 


Further, the protestations of Lopez at his trial, his despairing 
declaration on the scaffold, the insistence by the plotters that the 
murder of the queen was the doing of ‘ a great remedy for Christ- 
endom,’ and the examples offered to the assassins of Judith and 
Deborah, may well have suggested the famous lines— 


Antonio. The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul, producing holy witness, 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 
(Act i. scene 3.) 


But although Lopez may have suggested to Shakespeare the 
typical villain of three centuries ago, and although that villain 
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must needs be either a Jew or a Spaniard, the characters of the 
two, Shylock and Lopez, are in one important point essentially 
different, for while Shylock subordinates even avarice to hatred 
Lopez subordinated everything to avarice. And, further, only in 
name does ‘ the good Antonio, the honest Antonio ’ of the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’ the enemy of Shylock, bear any resemblance to either of 
the two Antonios of this story, both in a sense hostile to Lopez. 
The Portuguese Don Antonio was neither good nor honest, while the 
Spanish Antonio Perez had been the agent of Philip in the secret 
assassination of the secretary Escevedo, as he was amongst those 
who accused the king, and probably falsely, of poisoning his son 
and heir, Don Carlos. And one can but regret that the supreme 
genius of Shakespeare should ever have been used to incite hatred 
and suspicion so unjust against a race who possessed as many 
virtues and as few vices as the majority of the Christians of the 
time, and in spite of the treatment they generally received. 
And if Lopez did indeed supply Shakespeare with his greatest 
villain, he inflicted a lasting injury upon his own unhappy race." 
So indignant was Elizabeth at the treacherous behaviour of 
Philip that she asked for a passport for a special envoy to the 
viceregal court of the archduke Ernest, who was to demand the 
punishment of Fuentes and Ybarra and the extradition of Andrada 
and her own treasonable subjects. It is needless to say the viceroy 
of the Netherlands declined, declaring the demands insulting to 
Philip. Artuur Drnocx. 


5! This connexion between Shylock and Lopez has been carefully worked out by 
Mr. S. Lee, Gentleman’s Magazine, February 1880; also in the Transactions of the 
New Shakspere Society, 1887-92, pt. ii. p. 158. Professor Symes, of Nottingham, 
dates the production of the Merchant of Venice so late as 1596. This need not 
imply any contradiction with the authority quoted by Mr. Lee that in its first rough 
draft it was put on the boards 23 Aug. 1594. 





The Royal Navy under Charles I 


Part Il].—Tae ApMINisTRATION. 


HE system, inaugurated in 1618, of governing the navy by 
commissioners acting under the lord high admiral remained in 
force until February 28, when the four principal officers resumed 
control under Buckingham. Although the commissioners’ direction 
was of course, both in ability and honesty, immeasurably superior 
to that of Mansell, they cannot be said to have risen to any great 
excellence of administration. In October 1627 Charles, in writing 
to the duke, apologised for the slowness with which supplies were 
furnished, ‘ the cause whereof is . . . the slow proceedings of the 
commissioners of the navy (which all commissioners are liable 
to).’'! If king and minister were both of this opinion, it would 
account for the supersession which so soon followed. After 
Buckingham’s murder the post of lord high admiral was put into 
commission, and the new lords of the admiralty were even more 
reliant on the capacity of the principal officers than had been their 
predecessors; but they appear to have been also more suspicious 
of them than the commissioners were. Of Buckingham it may be 
said that, had he possessed less power, he would have made a 
better chief. In the ten years he held office he practically doubled 
the effective of the navy, for the commissioners could have done 
little without his aid. So far as the emptiness of the treasury 
would allow he enlarged and repaired docks and storehouses, and, 
if he did not discover, he was one of the first to appreciate the 
naval importance of Portsmouth.? He provided for the home 
manufacture of cordage by inducing Dutchmen to settle here and 
teach Englishmen their art, and was the builder of the first rope- 
houses attached to English dockyards. He reintroduced lieutenants 
and corporals on board ship, and was the first administrator who 
began systematic naval and gunnery instruction in the service. 


1 Halliwell’s Royal Letters, ii. 277. 

? Portsmouth was largely used during the earlier years of the reign of Henry VIII, 
but lost its pre-eminence when Deptford, Woolwich, and Chatham were founded. It 
is curious that one of the first recognitions of its value as a permanent naval station 
should have come from Philip II (State Papers, Domestic, Mary, vi. 16). 
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Unfortunately for his memory, he must be judged not as head of 
the navy but as the all-powerful minister, and in that sense history 
has pronounced its verdict.’ 

Since 1618 the duties of the treasurer of the navy had become, 
and remained in the future, almost entirely financial. His salary was 
increased from 1630 by the grant of the poundage of threepence onall 
payments made by him, including wages, instead of, as before, only 
on those to merchants supplying stores, as well as a house at 
Deptford and other advantages, and in 1634 his fixed fee was raised 
from 2701. 13s. 4d. to 6451. 18s. 4d.‘ He even received the pound- 
age on the salaries of the other three officers, and they were con- 
tinually petitioning for an advance in their rate of pay, which had 
remained unaltered since their posts were created by Henry VIII. 
It is suggestive to find that, among their reasons for the requested 
increase, they mention that before the reforms of 1618 they had 
an allowance of 60/. a year from the treasurer and victualler for 
passing their accounts,> and that the surveyor and comptroller 
estimated the total annual value of their perquisites before that 
date at 384/. and 480/. respectively. This included the allowance 
from the treasurer and victualler, commissions given by officers on 
appointment, and dividends divided among them from the sale of 
old stores. In 1637 they appear to have been promised that if 
they could obtain their augmentation without going to the royal 
coffers for it they were welcome to whatever they could get. 
Accordingly they point out that in this year they had prevented 
fraudulent overcharge on the part of owners of hired merchantmen 
to the extent of 1,374I., and they therefore desired to divide the 
whole of this sum.’ What advantage this would be to the crown 
they omitted to say. They were exceptionally unlucky, seeing that 
most officials had only to petition in order to receive. In one case 
201. a year was taken off the salaries of the masters attendant, but, 
when these complained, they had each 401. a year added and with 
less work. Their ill fortune was, perhaps, due to the disfavour with 
which the lords of the admiralty seem to have usually viewed them, 
and it was not until the era of the long parliament, when, from 
motives of fear, all wages were raised, that they shared in the 
general increase. None of these officers was of any historic interest. 


* It is difficult to apportion the credit for the reforms which followed 1618 between 
the commissioners and Buckingham. Nicholas (State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, ccxli. 
85, 86) gives it to Buckingham ; but Nicholas was his private secretary, and we know 
that the duke had no grasp of detail. On the other hand he wrote after the duke’s 
death, when he had nothing more to hope from him, and it is certain that the com- 
missioners could not have stood for twenty-four hours against the vested interests 
they attacked without Buckingham’s consistent support. 

* Add. MSS. 9301, f. 110. 5 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, ecciv. 9. 

® State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, ccxxxvii. f. 138. 

7 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, ecelxxii. 21. 
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For two and a half years, between 1627 and 1629, Sir Sackville 
Crowe was treasurer, but he, to put as favourable a construction as 
possible on what happened, got his accounts into confusion to the 
extent of 1,500/.2 Before and after Crowe Sir Wm. Russell was 
sole treasurer till 1639, then for two years with the younger Vane, 
and again, in 1642, by himself till August, after which Vane alone 
was reappointed. Russell was a mere man of affairs, who confined 
himself to his accounts, and seems never to have ventured an 
opinion on anything outside them. Kenrick Edisbury, at first 
paymaster, and from December 1632 surveyor of the navy, and per- 
haps the most observant and energetic of the chief officers, held the 
latter post till his death in 1638, when he was succeeded by Wm. 
Batten, who was appointed ‘ during pleasure,’ instead of by patent 
for life, as in preceding cases. Sir Guilford Slingsby had been 
comptroller of the navy under Mansell, and was again given the same 
office in February 1628 by Charles. The main incidents of his second 
tenure which have come down to us relate to his assaults on his 
inferiors and his quarrels with his brother officers. Immediately 
after his appointment John Wells, the storekeeper of the navy, 
petitioned that, although the other officers had allotted him lodgings 
in the navy office, Slingsby, to accommodate his family and 
servants, ‘hath violently taken his lodgings from him.’ In 
1629 his colleagues complained to the lords commissioners that he 
had felled with a pocket pistol, and otherwise maltreated, the man 
in charge of the navy office, and kept him out of the house, not- 
withstanding their wish to reinstate him.'' Slingsby died in 1632, 
and Sir H. Palmer succeeded him. The most notable event in 
Palmer’s official career was his excuse for selling government 
cordage and pocketing the proceeds—‘ because his predecessors had 
done the like.’ He subsequently amended this defence by saying that 
he had spent the money on naval necessaries.'? Till 1628 William 
Burrell was in charge of all ship-building and repairs, and in 
1629 Burrell and Phin. Pett were made assistants to the principal 
officers. Burrell died in 1630, and from January 1631 Pett became 
himself a principal officer, being three months junior to Sir Kenelm 
Digby, who had been appointed in the previous October. Neither 


§ It will be remembered that during his treasurership he helped himself to 3,000/. 
from the Chatham chest, and that the money was still owing in 1644. After his dismis- 
sal from office Crowe was ambassador of the Levant Company at Constantinople, and, 
in 1646, nearly ruined that company by, on the one hand, quarrelling with the Porte, 
and on the.other imprisoning the members and agents of the association. When he 
returned in 1648 he was sent to the Tower, but seems to have escaped scatheless. 

® By an order of 13 Feb. 1637 no place in the navy or ordnance offices was hence- 
forth to be granted for life, but only during pleasure. Edisbury’s real name was 
Wilkinson (see Hasted, History of Kent, i. 20 note, ed. Drake, London, 1886). 

” State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, cxxxv. 37. " Tbid. clii. 51. 

* Add. MSS. 9301, ff. 121, 133. 
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Digby nor Pett had any defined duties, and in Digby’s case the 
position seems to have been almost entirely honorary, although at 
one time he was treating with Mervyn for the latter’s command in 
the Channel. Mervyn asked 5,000/., his arrears of pay, to his 
rights in which Digby would presumably succeed, and the 3,0001. 
he had given for his admiralship of the narrow seas."* It would 
be a matter of some interest to know to whom that 3,000l. 
was paid, but there had been obviously no secrecy in the trans- 
action. 

After Buckingham’s death the lords commissioners met twice a 
week, sometimes at Wallingford House and sometimes in the 
council chamber at Whitehall. In April 1638 the child duke of 
York was made lord high admiral for life, and Northumberland his 
acting substitute during the king’s pleasure; the navy, therefore, 
ceased to be governed by commission from that date. In 1628 the 
principal officers met at St. Martin’s Lane, but in March 1680 some 
rooms were taken for them in a house in Mincing Lane at a rental 
of 801. a year.'* Thenceforward expenses incurred in relation to 
that house appear in many of the accounts; it cost 150l. for 
furnishing, twelve months’ beer there 131. 8s.,!° yearly water rate 
1l. 6s. 8d., but only 3s. 6d. for Christmas gratuities. Although in 
1628 the chief officers had been reinstated in a portion of their 
former authority, they by no means escaped the control of, and 
occasionally severe censure from, the lords of the admiralty. 
Sometimes my lords considered that their sympathies ran rather 
with their subordinates than with the king’s interests, and, as most 
of them had been suspended for acts similar to those they were 
called upon to condemn in minor officials, the charge was not un- 
founded.'® In the fleet of 1637 embezzlement of stores by the 
boatswains had been very general. There was nothing unusual in 
this, but the resolve of the lords commissioners to punish the guilty 
persons appeared to strike the principal officers as both unusual 
and unfair. ‘Their pleas on behalf of these men provoked the com- 
missioners to write, ‘We observe that you are more apt to intercede 
for those that are most faulty than to certify what you find against 
other boatswains . . . . it is time by due punishment to break up 
this custom of the boatswains’ exorbitant wasting of his majesty’s 
stores, the continuance whereof so long with impunity hath, it seems, 
made the officers think it almost lawful.’!7 On another occasion 
they were told, ‘If you were as careful of his majesty’s service as 

'3 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, clxxiii. 6. Mervyn to Nicholas. © 

“ Add. MSS. 9297, f. 178. 

's The price of beer at this time was about 11. 10s. a tun. 

6 In 1634 Palmer, the comptroller, Denis Fleming, clerk of the acts, Phin. Pett, 

another principal officer, and several storekeepers and masters attendant had all been 


suspended for selling government stores for their own profit. 
7 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, cccliii. f. 88. 
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you are to cast all such unfitting troubies on us, you would gain 
much more reputation and esteem to yourselves;’!* and, once 
again, reference was made to their ‘supine negligence.’ While 
they were exposed to these snubs from their superiors one of their 
inferiors certainly, and others probably, expressed opinions of them 
with the same frankness. They complained to the lords that 
Francis Brooke, storekeeper at Portsmouth, ‘ used many base words 
of ourselves, calling us loggerheads.’ Perhaps the admiralty agreed 
with him ; at any rate I do not find that Brooke was reprimanded, 
so that the only consolation left to them was their salaries. 
Observers who acquitted the principal officers of intentional fraud 
accused them of incompetence, although they doubtless possessed 
the amount of intellect considered sufficient for permanent officials. 
They were said not to know where their respective duties began or 
ended, but the conditions under which they worked were not favour- 
able to success in management. Each one kept his books at his 
own residence, and neither sufficient time nor assistance was allowed 
for the various duties of inspection or bookkeeping which fell to 
him. Moreover they were compelled to purchase stores from 
persons holding patents for the sale of special articles, such as iron, 
canvas, &c., a necessity sufficient to account for any depth of bad- 
ness in the supply. Whether the confusion was due to neglect or 
overwork, the effect on the lower ranks of naval employés was the 
same. From the first year of the reign we have a continuous record 
of carelessness and fraud, which neither commissioners nor lords 
commissioners seem to have been able to stamp out. In 1625, on 
board the ships at sea, pursers charged on the full number of men 
supposed to be mustered and shared the profits made on those 
absent with their captains, while gunners and boatswains each kept 
from two to five servants who were rated as seamen, but who were 
boys and landsmen, and whose wages were retained by the officers. 
When the vessels were laid up the ship-keepers were usually drunk 
or absent. Captain Joshua Downing one night rowed down the 
Medway, and ‘might have gone on board all ships but three and 
done any mischief;’ and ‘in these twenty years last past all the 
navy hath not bred five able sailors nor two able gunners.’ Fifteen 
years later matters were as bad. John Holland, then paymaster 
of the navy, wrote that the ship-keepers and apprentice servants of 
the officers were coachmen, tailors, gardeners, &c., and that the 
apprentices were dismissed at the end of their term as ignorant as 
when they joined.” Robberies were frequent. ‘Generally the 


18 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, cecliii. f. 55. 

9 Ibid. xiii. 70, 1625, .e. by the system of servants and apprentices. It was not 
until 1647 that the ship-keepers in the Medway were ordered to strike the bell on 
board every half-hour through the night (Add. MSS. 9306, f. 103). 

* Discourse of the Navy (Add. MSS. 9335). 
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watchman is the thief and the ship-keeper the cabin-breaker ;’ but 
the ship and dockyard officers dared not prosecute, because such a 
course would have called attention to their own delinquencies.”! 
Downing’s experience did not evoke much attention, since, in the 
following year, it was reported from Chatham. ‘ There are divers 
that are upon the king’s majesty’s charges both for victuals and 
wages, but give no attendance nor do no service; neither can we 
take any muster of any man but just at dinner time, for no longer 
than they are tied by the teeth are they to be kept on board,’ * 
this being in the full stress of war time. When captains were 
turning their men-of-war into cargo boats, to enable merchants to 
defraud the customs,” we need not be surprised that their inferior 
officers allowed themselves license in theft, and the references to 
carpenters, gunners, boatswains, and pursers about the sale of stores 
entrusted to them are innumerable. That fortumes were made 
from ‘chips’ taken out of the dockyards is well known. ‘The 
infinite abuse and prejudice the king has in all or most of his yards 
under colour of chips is intolerable ;’* again, ‘a great quantity 
of wood is carried away by workmen when they go to breakfast, at 
dinner time, and at night under colour of, chips; they cut up good 
timber and call it chips;’** and in some yards the shipwrights 
built huts in which to store their plunder. In one case a lighter 
containing 8,000 tree-nails, said to be made from chips, but more 
probably stolen from Deptford yard, was seized, and the destined 
receiver was found to be one of the government shipwrights who 
also owned a private ship-building yard. Some of the dockyard 
employés converted the storehouses into lodgings for themselves and 
their families, and this abuse continued until the parliamentary 
nuvy committee made a clean sweep of them.” 

Of all the subordinate officials the pursers, as in later times, 
were the most acquisitive, having the greatest opportunities. Most 
places in the navy were for sale, but theirs were considered so pro- 
fitable that they were eagerly sought. In 1626 Nicholas was 
informed that a person, lately mayor of Rochester, would give him 
1001. for the appointment to the ‘ Anne Royal,’ or 60/. for either of 
two others. As the ex-mayor could only sell again the eventual 
holder must have anticipated a handsome income. One article on 
which he made it was the beer ; the brewer delivered this by beer 
measure, but the purser served it out by wine measure, pocketing 
the value of the difference.” Sometimes he was a pluralist. One 
man was cook of the ‘ Bear’ and purser of the ‘ George,’ and exe- 


*1 Dicourse of the Navy (Add. MSS. 9335.) 

*2 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xxvii. 69. 23 Tbid. cli. 33. 

4 Ibid. eclx. 29. Edisbury to Nicholas. % Ibid. cclxiii. 19. 

26 Add. MSS. 9306, f. 119. 

27 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xxiii. 120, 1626. Ten years later Northumber- 
and made the same complaint. There had been no reform. 
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cuted both places by deputy. Ofcourse they, like the others, sold 
their stores ashore. But one of their particular sources of profit was 
the men’s clothes. In 1623 wearing apparel was first ordered to be 
provided for the men, and to be sold to them at cost price, subject 
to a commission of one shilling in the pound for the purser. In 
1628 it was being sold, when obtained, at 1l. 7s. a suit, to be 
deducted from the wages, but, as occurred with other naval requi- 
sites, the contractors frequently refused to supply it without pre- 
payment. By 1636 the commissions had increased. The merchant 
had to pay two shillings in the pound for entering the clothes on 
board ; the paymaster and purser took each a further shilling on all 
articles sold, and of course the unfortunate sailor had to meet all 
these extra and illegal perquisites, the result being that ‘the men 
had rather starve than buy them.’ The original purpose of the 
supply was ‘to avoyde nastie beastlyness by contynuall wearinge of 
one suite of clothes, and therebie boddilie diseases and unwholesome 
ill smells in every ship.’ The whole of the clothes served out during 
the earlier years of the reign was not a quantity likely to have much 
improved the unpleasantly suggestive conditions of this passage. 

In 1641 Northumberland, as lord high admiral, took the busi- 
ness in hand, and issued stringent regulations which forbade the 
sailor to purchase more than fifty shillings’ worth a year, at fixed 
prices, and reduced the commission to sixpence in the pound, which 
was to be paid to the purser by the vendor.** When, as rarely hap- 
pened, a purser was honest, he seems to have been assaulted and per- 
secuted by his captain, and his position on board rendered unbearable. 
Perhaps the key to the situation is to be found in their petition of 
1639, when many of the pursers asked for increased pay, saying, 
‘We know not how to subsist in our places without the continuance 
of what has ever been tolerated, or else the grant of a competent 
salary.’*® Corroborating this plea we have Holland’s opinion that 
wages were too low, ‘ most of them being for want thereof necessi- 
tated . . . either to live knaves or die beggars, and sometimes both.’ 
It was however a sign of the times that when in 1640, Thomas Smith, 
Northumberland’s secretary, took 40/. for an appointment, he found 
himself exposed to the taunts of his equals and had to defend him- 
self by asserting that he never bargained, but ‘ what men volun- 
tarily give me my conscience assures me that I may take as mere 
gratuities.’ It was still no crime but was reaching the stage which 
precedes legal condemnation. There is no trace of the sale of 
places during the Commonwealth, but the custom was reintroduced 
with the other fashions of the Restoration. 

Neither in their sense of honour nor in the extent of their 
professional knowledge did the navy captains of this generation 


28 Ibid. ecceclxxx. 36. 2» Tbid. eecexxix. 33. 
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favourably impress their superiors. , In August 1630 Mervyn, who 
was commanding in the Channel, wrote to Nicholas that he had cap- 
tains who knew neither how to command nor how to obey, and a 
month later he requested that John Mennes should be given a ship, 
so that he might at least have one captain who had ‘ passed his 
abe.’ Men of such calibre usually owed their position to, and ob- 
tained other advantages from, court influence and family connexions. 
Of one man who received 3,000/. as his 3 per cent. commission 
on carrying treasure to Dunkirk we read, ‘You may see what a 
brother or friend in the bedchamber doth.’ Another captain, his 
men said, was ‘fearful in oaths,’ plundered merchantmen, and 
threatened to kill any one who complained of him ; his crew refused 
to sail, because ‘ for his blasphemous swearing they feared the ship 
would sink under them.’ Others were questioned for beating 
officers and men, but in no case does any punishment appear to have 
followed. Another form of fraud which came into existence now, 
and lasted till the present century, was the forging and uttering of 
seamen’s tickets. The tickets were practically promises to pay 
wages due, and in the state of the royal treasury were only saleable 
at a heavy discount. Not only did the captains and pursers forge 
tickets in the names of men who had never existed, but civilians 
carried on a brisk trade in such articles, and, when Crowe was navy 
treasurer, they were ‘ such good merchandize that a penniless wag 
made out a ticket for Ball, a dog . . . and sold it with a letter of 
attorney to a man who lodged seamen.’ *° 
When the civil war commenced most of the non-combatant 
employés of the admiralty remained, like the officers and men, in 
the service of the parliament, which took control by means of 
committees, whose members were constantly being changed. 
Subordinate to the parliamentary committee was a board called 
the commissioners of navy and customs, whose work was chiefly 
financial, and the functions of the principal officers, except the 
treasurer’s, were performed by another body known as the com- 
missioners of the navy. The earl of Warwick was their lord high 
admiral, appointed in 1642, in place of Northumberland, and he 
resigned in April 1645, to be again appointed on 29 May 1648, 
* Tt must not, however, be supposed that naval morality was worse during the 
reigns of James and Charles than subsequently. Leaving the eighteenth century out 
of consideration it was said that at the beginning of this one the annual public loss 
from fraud and embezzlement ran into millions, a sum which may well have almost 
drawn the shades of Mansell and hundreds of other pettifogging seventeenth-century 
navy thieves back to earth. I take the great difference to have been that at the later 
date, whether from higher principle or want of opportunity, the combatant branches 
of the service were honest, the theft and jobbery being confined to the admiralty, navy 
board, and dockyard establishments. Lord St. Vincent said of the navy board that it 
was ‘the curse of the navy,’ and the methods of the dockyards may be gauged from 


the fact that while the (present) ‘ Victory’ cost 97,400/. to build, 143,600/. were in 
fifteen years expended on her repairs. Of the Admiralty nothing need be said. 
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when the news of the Rainsborow outbreak was received. In one 
matter the parliament found itself better off than the previous 
administration, for the question of timber had for years been a 
difficulty, the royal forests having deteriorated from various causes. 
Now, in spite of increased requirements, it was obtained more 
easily by the process of seizing the timber on delinquents’ estates. 
In 1632 a report was made on the condition of the forests, when 
that of Dean was said to be ‘wasted and ruined,’ the New Forest 
was ‘so decayed’ that there were not 2,000 serviceable trees in it ; 
there were not more in Waltham Forest and hardly 400 in East 
Bere.** Much of this wreck was due to lavish grants made by 
James and Charles to private individuals, and a further cause was 
the open theft which went on, sufficient wood to build ships being 
sometimes taken away without any attempt at concealment. Still, 
in 1633, there were 166,000 trees left in the Forest of Dean of an 
average value of twenty shillings a tree.” 

John Browne, who held the appointment of ‘ king’s gunfounder ’ 
under James I, continued in that office during the whole of this 
reign. The price of ordnance in 1625 was from 13/. to 14l. a ton, 


and did not afterwards materially vary. Many complaints were 


made about the excessive solidity and weight of naval guns, which 
caused much of the straining and rolling at sea, and they were so 


unnecessarily strong that when sold abroad the new owners rebored 
them for larger shot. In 1626 Browne was granted a reward of 
2001. for casting lighter guns which had withstood a double proof; 
but, notwithstanding this encouragement, he, like every one else 
dealing with the crown, suffered in his purse. By June 1628 up- 
wards of 11,000/. was due to him, and Evelyn, the powder contractor, 
had 2,400/. owing to him, and had refused to furnish anything more 
for three months past. Coke thereupon suggested to Buckingham 
that Evelyn should be compelled to resume his supplies, ‘ but till 
the ceasing of parliament holds it best not to urge him too much,’ 
which throws an interesting side light on general history.** Not- 
withstanding these straits and the requirements of his fleets, 
Charles did not neglect his glorious heritage in the crown jewels 
which were pawned to the Dutch, and Burlamacchi was directed to 
sell 4,000 tons of ordnance abroad and redeem the treasures. As 
an appropriate part of the transaction Browne found himself 
obliged to export in Dutch vessels, as they were provided with con- 
voy. In 1632 there were in store 81 brass and 147 iron pieces, 
presumably the reserve behind those in the ships and forts, and 
207,000 round and 3,000 cross-bar shot. 


Stone shot are no longer 
mentioned.™ 


The allowance for a second-rate was three lasts of 
powder, six ewt. of match, 970 round, 100 cross-bar, 70 double cross- 
*! State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, cexxix. 114. % Ibid. eexlv. 19. 

% Tbid. eviii. 18. §' Thid. eexxvii. 1. 
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bar shot, and 2,000 rounds for small arms.* The musket trade 
had been gained from us by Holland since the preceding reign, and 
now Sweden was underselling English founders of big guns; in 
1634 Browne, in petitioning the king for payment, said that he 
had paid 1,200/. for a license to export ordnance, but that the 
Swedes were now selling at half-price. This Swedish manufacture 
was really worked by Dutch capitalists, and within twenty years the 
price of English ordnance in the Low Countries had fallen from 
361. to 14l. a ton. For the proper equipment of the fleet, exclusive 
of castles and forts, 96 lasts of powder were required in 1635, but 
in that year only 94 were in store for all purposes ; between 1628 
and 1635 there had been no powder in Southsea Castle, and doubt- 
less many less important positions were equally ill furnished. 
Perhaps the crown could not supply the forts, because too busy in 
private trade, the sale of gunpowder to merchants and others being 
a royal monopoly. A handsome profit was made on it, the cost 
being 74d. per lb. and the selling price 1s. 6d. In 1637 the year’s 
gains on this article came to 14,786/.*° The ordnance office had 
already obtained that evil pre-eminence in sloth and incapacity it 
has never since lost, and its situation in 1638 was that of ‘ the 
surveyor sick, the clerk restrained of his liberty, one of his clerks 
absent, the clerk of the deliveries out of town and his clerk absent, 
the master gunner dead, the yeoman of the ordnance never present, 
nor any of the gunners attendant, and the stores for ordnance 
empty.’ ** Outcries, such as we have been also used to hear in 
this generation, against their delays in serving the ships with guns 
and ammunition, were loud and continuous, and in 1639 it was 
proposed to return to the original arrangement made by Henry VIII 
and allow the naval authorities to supply themselves with these 
necessaries. It is an illustration of the meditative and weighty 
caution with which official wisdom can be trusted to move onward 
from change to change that it was not until a few years ago 
that the alteration suggested in 1639 was made. Finally we read 
that ‘the accountant nor other officers keep no books, and the 
ancient officers and clerks are averse to all new propositions which 
meet their inveterate frauds and defects.’** The parliamentary 
leaders seen at first to have doubted how far Browne was to be 
trusted, since on 80 Dec. 1645 it was ordered that his works, which 
had been managed by deputies, should be given back to him. 
Besides producing dangerous international friction the matter 
of saluting was a cover for theft and an excuse for waste at home. 
The lord high admiral seems to have been the only person whose 
reception was according to distinct forms, and for him the royal 


%5 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, eclxix. 67. 
36 Tbid. ecelxxvi. 160 and cccexlii. 12. 
37 Ibid. eccxevii. 37. % Ibid. eecelxxyi. 115. 
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standard was to fly at the main, yards to be manned, and on his 
approach within musket shot of the ship the trumpets were to cease 
and ‘ all who carry whistles are to whistle his welcome three times, 
and in the intervals the crew to cheer.’ ** Butler notices the fond- 
ness of the English for making a noise as a mark of deference, and 
the expenditure of powder in this way was described as the ‘ main 
excuse of gunners’ frauds,’ and as causing the waste of at least a 
thousand barrels of powder a year. Every one stood closely on his 
honour in the matter of salutes, and in 1631 Pennington was fired 
on from Pendennis Castle for not striking his flag. No occurrence 
was of too little consequence to be thus signalised ; in one gunner’s 
accounts we find: ‘One faucon when the master’s wife went ashore. 
. . - One minion the master commanded to be shot off to a ship his 
father was in. . . . We shot two faucons in healths and three when 
Master Newton went ashore.’ Of another gunner it was remarked : 
‘He cannot write, yet presents the account here enclosed, in which 
you see the king’s powder spent in salutations of ketches and 
oyster boats. . ..I shall shortly send far greater and fouler 
examples of powder purloined by the last.’*° The hired merchant- 
men in the royal pay had as much self-respect on this question as 
men-of-war, and saluted towns on entering and leaving harbour, the 
captain’s brother, and ‘ the captain’s friends for their farewell’ in 
orthodox service fashion. The large ones had, in some respects, 
the advantage of the smaller men-of-war, since the captain of one 
of the latter, in accounting for his consumption of ammunition, said 
that ordinary traders ‘ scorned to strike to a whelp,’ and he had to 
force them to their duty. The result of all this firing was that in 
the two and a half years ending on 30 June 1627 out of 653 lasts 
of powder issued to the various forts there had been 300 used in 
saluting.‘' Nor were these proceedings devoid of danger, since the 
repeated orders that guns should be fired with blank charges were 
still disregarded, and there are several instances mentioned of 
persons on shore being struck from vessels saluting at sea. The 
admirals were equally sensitive about their dignity, and when 
Lindsey commanded the fleet of 1635 the question of his flags 
appeared to weigh most on his mind. On 1 May he complained 
that he had not enough flags and was not furnished with a 
standard ; the next day he repeats his wants, adding that he would 
like a kitchen ship, and a week afterwards he thinks himself ‘a 
little maimed,’ still lacking the standard. 

Among foreign powers the Dutch were the chief victims to the 


*® Butler’s Dialogical Discourse, &e. Of course the guns would be going all the 
time. This form of reception appears to have been that given also to the king or to 
& general commanding an expedition. 

© State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, liii. 40. Heydon to Nicholas. 

" Ibid. Ixxxviii. 27. 
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requirements of maritime decorum, here complicated by the dispute 
about the dominion of the narrow seas. In July 1626 the captain 
of Deal Castle fired at a Dutchman which came into the roads with 
colours flying, and made the master pay ten shillings, the cost of 
the shot. In his report of the affair he says, ‘The rather did I it 
because I have heard it imputed that we have lost the jurisdiction 
of the narrow seas.’ Six years later a man-of-war having been 
sent to Calais to fetch the body of Sir Isaac Wake, her captain had 
the audacity to force the French to strike their colours to him.” 
When Lindsey went to sea in 1635 his instructions ran that his 
‘ principal care’ was to make foreign fleets perform their ‘ duty and 
homage,’ and, if they refused, to make them answer for their ‘ high 
contempt.’ “* Remembering the state of Lindsey’s fleet, not only 
in the absence of the standard which he deplored so sadly, but in 
more urgent essentials, such as men, provisions, and stores, it was 
perhaps fortunate that Richelieu evaded the trial, and that the Dutch 
were content—for the time—to salute all day long if Charles so 
pleased. Northumberland, the next year, was told to insist on foreign 
ships yielding homage in Calais and other harbours if out of range 
of the forts. ‘4 Wiser than his master, if he did more than look into 
the French ports he did nothing to provoke a collision. Moreover 
Northumberland may have felt that he was hardly in a situation to 
enforce compliance. Lindsey mentioned in his journal that in two 
days eleven ships lost masts and topmasts with only “strong 
winds’ blowing, but had not thought the circumstance deserved 
comment, although his vice-admiral, the old Elizabethan seaman 
Sir William Monson, was not so reticent. Northumberland’s fleet 
was equally ill found, and on his return he charged the principal 
officers with giving him ships leaky and out of repair, fitted with 
defective masts and yards and bad cordage ; some, he said, were too 
old to be worth repairing, and the new ones required girdling to 
make them fit for sea.” What the earl thought of his men and 
stores has been already related. However, English captains con- 
tinued to carry matters.with a high hand, and, in 1637, Stradling 
meeting a Dutch squadron which did not salute with sufficient 
promptness, reported : ‘ The captain of the rear-admiral I have taken 
out of his ship and sent to Plymouth.’ As time wore on the Dutch, 
seeing that Charles had enough to occupy his attention at home, 
became more independent, and in 1639 they were searching English 
ships and taking Spaniards out of them, a change from their 
former submissive attitude. 

*? State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, eexx. 25. M. de Kermaingant (Le Droit des 
Gens Maritime . . . aw Commencement du XVII* Siécle, Paris, 1892) suggests that 
the real origin of the English claim to the lordship of the narrow seas is to be found 
in the possession by our early kings of both shores of the Channel. 


Ibid. 2 May 1635. " Ibid. ecexvii. 102. 
Ibid. ccexxxvi. 13 and ceexxxviii. 39. 
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A precarious source of crown revenue was that obtained from 
the prize tenths. In the two years ending with May 1626 seventy- 
three vessels had been taken and proceeded against in the admiralty 
court, and Bristol: paid 7,604/. between 1628 and 1631. It was not 
until the civil war that the crew of a ship belonging to the state 
had any fixed proportion of the proceeds, but by a council order of 
October 1626 ‘a competent reward’ was to be given to the captors. 
On the other side seventy-seven vessels, of 100 tons and upwards, 
were taken by the enemy between 1625 and 1628, so that the balance 
of profit was hardly with us. In another paper we are told the, 
presumably net, proceeds from Spanish prizes between July 1626 
and August 1639 came to 38,1581. 8s.“° In October 1642 the 
parliament announced that henceforth one-third of the value of 
a prize was to be divided among officers and crew, in addition 
to wages. Its effect was undoubted, since from February 1643 to 
April 1649 prize goods were sold for 123,200/., and this must repre- 
sent an enormously higher original value.” However, out of this sum 
officers and men only got 14,465/., while the two collectors, Thomas 
Smith and John Hall, took 4,9891., Warwick 5,985/., and the expenses 
of storage, lading and unlading, &e., were 17,0001. The delay and 
deductions in the payment of the thirds were among the chief causes 
of the trouble the Commonwealth experienced with the seamen in its 
earlier years, and in this account we see quite extraneous charges 
borne upon it. The treasurer of the navy took 30,000/. from it, 
Augier, the parliamentary agent in Paris, 610/., the secretary and 
usher of the committee of foreign affairs their salaries, and it had 
to meet various other items which would now go under the head of 
secret service money. The Dutch system of rewards for captures 
was in working order long before ours and was liberal enough in 
amount. Privateers were allowed, beyond the value of the ship 
and goods taken, a state reward of from 8,000 to 30,000 guilders, 
the latter sum being given for any vessel of more than 100 lasts 
burden. If the enemy was sunk at sea instead of being brought 
into port, only half these sums were paid. 

The following table, compiled from the ‘ Audit Office Declared 
Accounts’ for the several years, gives the ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditure in round figures, as well as that of ship money, of 
which 1,028,702/. was demanded by writ, and 716,528/. was paid 
over to the navy treasurer.“* The estimates for the ordinary are 
for routine, naval, and dockyard work and the Channel squadron, 
and do not include the cost of the expeditions of the first three 
years or of any of the later fleets. The amounts in the last column 
but one are those actually paid by Sir Wm. Russell out of tonnage 


Aud. Off. Decl. Accounts, 1699, 65. 47 Thid. 1812, 443 a. 
4% State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, ececxxxviii. 102. 
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and poundage, anticipated revenue, and other sources. For 
instance, in 1625 he spent 170,000/., of which he received 119,000/. 
from the exchequer, 40,0001. from tenths, fifteenths, and subsidies, 
and ‘from the French king’s agent’ towards fitting out the 
‘Vanguard’ 4,800/.° The last column gives the sums paid out of 
the ship-money receipts for the corresponding fleets; no doubt 
much of the balance went to clear off old debts, to pay for ship- 
building, as in the case of the ‘ Sovereign,’ and other purposes :— 


Estimates Dockyard expenditure, ordinary 
for ordi- and extraordinary | | 
nary and Actually | 


extra- | _ P : -——ICordage expended 
ordinary *° 7 


by 
j 3 
navy and 


De | | treasurer 
victua Chatham Woo ric pt- Ports- | | 
= — | — | ford mouth 
5 


Paid out | 
of ship 
money 


_ _ 170,000 

— | _ ; — _ 117,000 

8,445 22 | 1,714 370 63,000 

1628 40,800 5,860 ; 171 | 359 | 110,000 

1829 47,000 | — — 57,000 

1630 34,700 | 4,977 | 2,1 ; 1,460 102,000 
1631 34,200 | on - - _ 46,000 
1632 27,900 6,700 9 1,025 | 1,591 21,000 
1633 28,600 7,453 1,233 | 1,834 69,000 
1634 31,300 | | 48,000 — | 
1635 31,200 | — = — | 85,000 88,000 
1635 15,500 | 65,050 | 52 3. 26 58,000 136,000 
1637 14,200 — 12,500 122,000 | 
1638 20,300 22,000 109,000 
1639 38,100 58,000 47,500 
1640 38,800 78,000 44,500 
1641 38,500 | - 88,000 — 

1642 28,700 | — 66,000 

| 13 May 1645 to } No 392,000 


31 Dec. 1646 | 
ed = a 178,000 
| 1 Jan. 1648 to ) > F 
| 12 May 1649 | = |) a | 3,414 | 336,000 


1626 28,700 
1627 © 40,500 


’ 


1625 28,000 | -— 
| 














The disbursements during the civil war years by no means 
represented the naval expenses, there being always hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds owing; the authorities, however, took care that the 
executive branches should be comparatively punctually paid, owners 
of hired ships and purveyors of stores being the principal sufferers 
by delay. Vane acted under an ‘ordinance of both houses, of 
8 Aug. 1642, concerning subsidy of tonnage and poundage,’ and simply 
continued the forms and system used by his predecessors.” 


*’ Pennington and his men were paid double wages ‘ out of the French king’s 
moneys’ (Aud. Off. Decl. Accounts, 1698, 63), which throws their intense abhorrence 
of their work into still stronger relief. 

5° For the distinction between ‘ ordinary ’ and ‘ extraordinary ’ charges see ENciisu 
Historica Review, vii. 492. 

5! In this year the navy and ordnance offices were 251,000]. in arrears (State 
Papers, \xxxvii. 35). 

5° Few historical students admire Charles I, but even such a king as he is 
entitled to the justice of posterity beyond that which he got from his contemporaries. 
Professor Hosmer (Life of Sir H. Vane the Younger, p. 497) says that Vane ‘had 
created the fleet out of nothing, had given it guns and men.’ He appears to think 
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Among the dockyards the most noticeable change is the steady 
increase in the use made of Portsmouth, while Woolwich was almost 
discarded, part of it being leased in 1633 to the East India Company 


that a naval force, with its subsidiary manufactures and establishments, could be 
created in a few years, but, as a matter of fact, the parliament commenced the struggle 
infinitely better equipped at sea than on land, and it was so powerful afloat that 
i did not find it necessary to begin building again till 1646, when the stress of the 
conflict was over. If Mr. Hosmer is referring to a later period, the statement is still 
less accurate, since the number of men-of-war had been increased and Vane had 
ceased to have any special connexion, except in conjunction with others, with naval 
affairs. Allowing for his narrow intelligence and vacillating temperament, Charles 
showed more persistence and continuity of design in the conduct of the navy than in any 
other of his regal duties; for, although relatively weaker as regards other powers, 
England, as far as ships and dockyards were concerned, was stronger absolutely in 
1642 than in 1625. The use made of the ship money showed that under no circum- 
stances could Charles have been a great naval organiser; but he has at least a right 
to have it said that he improved the matériel of the navy so far as his limited views 
and disastrous domestic policy permitted. 

Returning to Vane, Mr. Hosmer says in one place (p. 148) that the post of 
treasurer was worth 30,000/., and in another (p. 376) 20,0001. a year. What Mr. 
Hosmer’s authority (G. Sikes, The Life and Death of Sir Henry Vane) really writes 
is,‘ The bare poundage, which in time of peace came to about 3,000/., would have 
amounted to about 20,0007. by the year during the war with Holland.’ The poundage 
in peace years never approached 3,000/., and, as Vane ceased to be treasurer in 1650, 
and, from the date of his resignation, a lower scale of payment was adopted, the 
second part of the calculation is obviously nothing to the purpose. Whether the 
reduction in the treasurer’s commission was due to Vane or whether he resigned on 
account of it we have no evidence to show, nor do vague generalities help to clear 
the doubt. As bearing testimony to Vane’s disinterestedness Mr. Hosmer quotes 
Sikes to the effect that he returned half his receipts, from the date of his appoint- 
ment as sole treasurer, at the time of the self-denying ordinance. , Unfortunately the 
accounts previous to 1645 are wanting and the question must remain open, but if the 
probability may be judged by general tendency it must be said to be extremely un- 
likely, since, not content with his pay, he gave himself a commission of thirty shillings 
on every thousand pounds for portage, bags, wax, &c., an addition which neither his 
predecessors nor successors received, and which, for the nineteen months ending on 
31 Dec. 1650, came to 1,0051. 16s. 8d. Moreover he was treasurer from 8 Aug. 1642 
till 31 Dec. 1650, and during that time received in poundage and salary for the five 
and a half years for which the accounts remain the sum of 19,6207. 1s. 10d. There 
is no sign in the audit office papers that he returned one penny of his legal dues, and, 
whoever else had to wait, he seems to have paid himself liberally and punctually. 
Mr. Hosmer has only indirectly noticed that parliament, when Vane resigned, settled 
a retiring pension on him. Sikes says, ‘ some inconsiderable matter without his seek- 
ing, was allotted to him by the parliament in lieu thereof’ (i.c. of his place). The 
‘inconsiderable matter’ was landed estate producing 1,200/. a year. Seeing that he 
held his post for only seven and a half years, that during that time he must have 
received at least 25,000/., and that all previous treasurers had been, on occasion, dis- 
missed without any suggestion of compensation, his disinterestedness may be ques- 
tioned. When parliament voted Ireton an estate of 2,000/. a year he refused it on 
account of the poverty of the country. And Sikes’s version that it was ‘ without his seek- 
ing’ is not absolutely beyond doubt. On June 27, 1650, a petition of Vane’s was referred 
to a committee to discuss how the treasurership was to be managed from Dec. 31 follow- 
ing, and ‘ also to consider what compensation is fit to be given to the petitioner out of 
that office or otherwise in consideration of his right in the said office.’ It is no unjusti- 
fiable assumption to infer from this the possibility that the petition at any rate 
included a claim for compensation. Sikes, again, tells us that he caused his subor- 
dinate Hutchinson to succeed him, but when, on 10 Oct. 1650, the motion was before 
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at 1001. a year. It had long been pointed out that it frequently 
cost a fleet as much time and trouble to get round from the Thames 
to Portsmouth as from that place to the Mediterranean, and under 
Buckingham’s administration it came into favour as a rendezvous 
for the ships prepared for service. It possessed a graving, but no 
dry dock, and in 1627 the duke caused estimates to be prepared for 
the construction of a double dock, but his death deferred the 
question.** In 1630 Pett, Sir Thos. Aylesbury, and others were 
sent down to report on its capabilities, and they recommended that 
the men-of-war should ride in Fareham creek, at the head of the 
harbour, about a mile and a half from Porchester and two miles 
from the then dockyard, a proposal which was adopted. They did 
not advise the making of a dry dock, thinking the rise and fall of 
the tide too little, and ‘there is no use of any there;’™ but 
personal interests were also in the way, the comfort and pecuniary 
advantages of the shipwrights being bound up with the Thames and 
Medway yards. From this date, however, a few ships were always — 
stationed at Portsmouth, but it was not until January 1688 that a 
master shipwright was ordered to reside there permanently ; before 
that time the shipwrights had taken the duty in turns, and the 
absence of a dry dock, although several times intended to have been 
commenced, was still causing inconvenience and expense. Russell 
complained that ‘his majesty cannot have a pennyworth of work 
there done under twopence, in respect the king’s yard and the ships 
be so far asunder for transporting materials.’ The dockyard con- 
sisted chiefly of storehouses, and orders had been given that all 
private houses near them were to be tiled instead of thatched, 
they having been once already burnt down during the reign of 
Elizabeth. It is difficult to say what extent of ground belonged to 
the crown at this time. The official plan now existing gives the 
size of the dockyard when first formed by Henry VIII at 8 acres 
1 rood. The natural suspicion with which one regards an official 
statement, whatever its date in the centuries, was here intensified by 
the exactness of the measurement and the fact that the admiralty 


the house that the ‘ question be now put’ whether Hutchinson’s appointment should 
be made, Vane was one of the tellers for the ‘ Noes’ and was beaten by 27 t0 18. This 
was immediately followed by Hutchinson’s nomination without a division. The in- 
cidents of Hutchinson’s official career imply a much stronger and more lasting influence 
than that of Vane, but the only importance of the question is as affecting the trust- 
worthiness of the latter’s seventeenth century biographer. Mr. Hosmer, like all other 
writers on Vane, appears to quote Sikes with implicit faith, but the man evidently 
wrote only loosely and generally, making up in enthusiasm what he lacked in exact- 
ness ; €.g. ‘In the beginning of that expensive war he resigned the treasurership of the 
navy.’ Hutchinson succeeded him from 1 Jan. 1650-1, and war with Holland did 
not occur till June 1652. There is nothing to show that Vane was not an honest 
administrator, but his party, fortunately, produced many others equally trustworthy. 

5* Add. MSS. 9302, f. 42. 54 Tbid. 9297, f. 75. 

55 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, elxxiii. 32. 
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either do not know or will not say by what means it is obtained. 
Those suspicions were confirmed by finding—so far is the official 
date of 1540 from being correct—that storehouses and a dry dock, 
large enough to take the ‘ Regent,’ existed in 1507. In 1523 
Henry VIII added other buildings and constructed a dock capable 
of receiving the ‘ Henry Grace de Dieu.’ Another cause of hesita- 
tion in the adoption of Portsmouth as a permanent naval station 
was the diverse opinions expressed as to the existence of the Teredo 
navalis in the harbour. This maritime pest, probably brought 
into northern waters from the tropics during Elizabeth’s reign, 
played havoc with ships mostly unsheathed, and whose sheathing, 
when it did exist, was ill adapted to resist its ravages. In 1630 
the chief shipwrights reported that ‘no worm destructive to ships 
is bred in Portsmouth harbour;’ five years later some of the 
same men turned round with, ‘We positively conclude that there 
is a worm in that harbour.’ The decision was still postponed till, 
in September 1645, a number of shipwrights were sent down, and 
it thenceforward rapidly grew in naval importance, although the 
dry dock, so often ordered, was not commenced till 1656. 

Chatham had for nearly a century been the first of English 
dockyards, and in 1634 contained seventy-five acres, held on a lease 
granted for 100 years, from 1618, by Robt. Barker, lord of the 
manor of Chatham. In March 1627 Coke, at the request of the 
king of Denmark, sent a Dane named Andersen there, with a letter 
of recommendation to the officials, desiring them to explain to him 
their methods of work. The request was complimentary, but 
Andersen could hardly have been very favourably impressed by all 
he saw and heard. The dockyard service was as much disorganised 
as the rest of the administration; the ‘ Assurance’ had recently 
been repaired only by the expedient of selling fifty-four guns to pay 
the expenses,” and 7,7401. was owing to the shipwrights and ship- 
keepers there, nearly eighteen months’ wages being over-due.* 
They had of course freely petitioned, but ‘a letter to persuade the 
workmen to go on cheerfully’ had quieted them for the time. One 
explanation of their patience may be found in the existence of a 
rule under which persons in the naval departments could not be 
proceeded against legally until permission was given by the 
authorities. Just before Andersen’s visit work had been at a stand- 
still for want of materials to the value of 400/., which the govern- 
ment could not obtain on credit, and, in April, the workmen still 
had fifteen months’ pay due. Both the commissioners and chief 
officers confessed their inability in face of these difficulties, since if 
the men were discharged they came clamouring and threatening 
daily for their wages, and if kept on there were not sufficient stores 


56° State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, cclxxix. 20. 
5? Ibid. cexlv. 49, January 1627. 58 Ibid. 1. 45. 
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for them to work with.*® Matters did not improve, and in 1629 
Edisbury pointed out that, in addition to all this, great waste and 
theft existed, many families living in the dockyards, and cabins and 
other parts of ships being daily ransacked, and the materials stolen 
or used for fire wood, ‘every one almost being director of his own 
work for want of some able, understanding man to regulate the 
inferiors, as it was while the commissioners had the government.’ 
This handsome testimonial to the merits of the commissioners, 
lately relieved, may be considered impartial, for the interests of 
Edisbury, then paymaster, but shortly to be himself a principal 
officer, were bound up with those of the officers. Another writer 
tells us that the master shipwrights rated their subordinates accord- 
ing to favour, and that they themselves were sometimes absent for 
one or two months at the time at their own private yards." In 
thirteen years’ experience he had never known any inferior suffer 
for delinquency, ‘ although he had been convicted of divers stealths.’ 
At the most they were suspended, and then restored, and the entries 
in the State Papers bear out Holland’s assertions. He also tells 
us that Fridays, being the Rochester market days, were kept as a 
general holiday in the dockyard; the expenditure on ornamental 
carving and painting had become four times as great as formerly, 
because the amount was left to the master shipwrights who refused 
to be outdone by each other; if work was done by contract, a bill 
was usually sent in for ‘overworkes’ which exceeded the original 
contract amount, and, as a result, the shipwrights’ houses were 
‘fitter for knights than men of their quality.’ These houses had 
back doors opening into the dockyard—for obvious purposes, the 
writer hints. 

The almost incredible financial straits of the treasury may be 
measured by the fact that some storehouses in Chatham yard having 
been damaged by a storm in January 1630 the money necessary 
for the repairs—only 20/.—had to be obtained by selling old 
cordage. Large sums, however, were at various times expended 
on maintaining, improving, and enlarging the yards. In 1629 there 
was spent 2,197/. on Portsmouth, Deptford, and Chatham,® and in 
1634 there was a further estimate of 2,4451. for the same places 
for additions subsequently carried out, one of them being a brick 
wall round the new dock at Chatham. The barricade across the 
Medway at Upnor, although it had been allowed to become almost 
useless, was still nominally maintained. It must have been an 
expensive defence, since the estimate in 1635 for another, made 
like the earlier ones of masts, came to 2,305/., besides involving a 


89 Thid. exxxviii. 66. © Ibid. exliii. 37. 
6! J. Holland, Discourse of the Navy. 6 Add. MSS. 9301, f. 135. 


. ® Egerton MSS. 2541, f. 123. Deptford was chiefly used for building, and Chatham 
for repairing. bi 
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yearly outlay of 6241. to keep it in good order. An iron chain 
weighing twenty-eight tons, and held by eleven anchors, was re- 
commended in its place, as costing only 1,500." The long parlia- 
ment further enlarged the dockyards, and cared for the shipwrights 
spiritually as well as physically. In 1644 they ordered that a 
lecture should be delivered at Deptford every Wednesday morning 
on ‘saving truths,’ and the time thus occupied was not to be 
deducted from the men’s pay. 

In 1687 the stores at Woolwich, Deptford, Chatham, Portsmouth, 
and on board the ships in harbour comprised 1,446 tons of cables 
and cordage, 221 tons of anchors, 79 lasts of tar, sails made up 
to the value of 4,500/., canvas not made up to 5,000/., 167 com- 
passes, 2,236 hammocks, 520 masts, 1,200 spars, 3,694 loads of 
timber, and 332,000 tree-nails.” This was in the full flush of the 
ship-money receipts, yet both cordage and timber are far below the 
minimum considered necessary by either principal officers or com- 
missioners. As in later years ships lying up were dismantled, and 
in 1631 the lords of the admiralty ordered that, instead of sails and 
rigging being kept in a confused heap at Chatham, a room, with the 
ship’s name painted on the door, should be provided for the belong- 
ings of each vessel. In 1637 Hildebrand Pruson died, he and his 
father having been sail-makers to the navy for sixty years. Edisbury 
then tried, but in vain, to persuade the lords commissioners to have 
the sails made at Chatham and save a fifth of their cost. So far 
from undertaking fresh responsibilities they desired to transfer 
some of those they already bore. They were at the time nego- 
tiating with Russell about an offer he had made to provide the 
squadron for the narrow seas by contract at 3/. a man per month, 
that rate to cover all expenses except those of repairs to the 
vessels. They were to be nine months out of the twelve at sea, 
and doubtless Russell saw his way to a profit, but the proposal was 
not carried into effect. There were few naval improvements intro- 
duced under Charles. Deck ring-bolts for the lashing of ordnance 
were first supplied in 1628; staysails came into use early in the 
reign, one of the whelps having two in 1633, and in 1639 there were 
forty in store at Portsmouth, but they seem to have been only fitted 
to the smaller classes of ships. 

However badly off fleets might be in material necessaries, they 
should have been well furnished with the wsthetic refreshment of 
flags, judging from the number in store. In 1626 1,280/. was spent 
in providing them, and in January 1627 there were 415 of various 
kinds to be had at Chatham alone, and however low in the future 
might fall the reserves of powder every care was taken that the men 
should not lack this solace. A proclamation was issued on 5 May 


* State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, eccii. 27. 8 Ibid. eccliii. f. 67. 
% Tbhid. eecxlvii. 85. % Jbid, xlviii. January 20. 
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1634 commanding that English and Scotch merchantmen were no 
longer to fly the union flag of St. George’s and St. Andrew’s crosses, 
but to each keep to its own national cross, men-of-war alone flying 
the union. The parliamentary committees were just as fond of 
flags, for in the sixteen months ending with November 1646 they 
spent 1,178/. on these articles, while sailors’ hammocks for the same 
period cost only 777/. For 1647 their bill for flags was 567/. and 
for hammocks 807/. In Feburary 1649 the parliament ordered 
that men-of-war should carry a St. George’s cross on a white 
ground, similar to the present admiral’s flag, which, although the 
St. George’s cross had been in general use for many centuries, may 
be considered to be the beginning of the present naval ensign in 
its special form. 


The following prices were paid for naval necessaries at various 
dates :— 


Cordage (1625), 267. 13s. 4d. a ton. | Round shot (1627), 11/7. a ton. 
- (1629), 827. a ton. Musket shot (1627), 141. a ton. 
(1681), 307. ,, Hammocks (1625), 2s. each. 
i (1640), ,, ‘ - (1642), 2s. 7d. each. 
Tar (1681), 87. 10s. a last. Anchors (1626), 12. 10s. to 27. per ewt. 
» (1685), 107. a last. - (1631), 27. per ewt. 
Rosin (1631), 137. a ton. of (1640), 17. 13s. per ewt. 
Train oil (1631), 20/. a ton. Beer (1635), 28s. to 34s. the tun. 
Crooked and straight timber (1631), 1l. | ,, (1646), 38s. the tun. 
10s. a load. | Beef in 4-lb. pieces (1635), 9d. and 10d. 
Knee timber (1631), 2/7. 10s. a load. the piece. 
Elm - zs 11. 6s. as | Pork in 2-lb. pieces (1635), 5d. and 6d. 
e » Ww, , the piece. 
»» plank (1626), 17. 18s. * | Codfish (1635), 47. 3s. the ewt. 
Oak ,, » 21. 28. * | Biscuit ,, 188. and 14s. the ewt. 
= » (1640), 32.118. ,, | Seamen’s clothes (1628) :°— 
French canvas (1635), 22. a bale. Shirts, 3s. 4d. each ; caps, 2s. each; 
Ipswich ,, (1626), 17. 6s. a bolt. cotton breeches, 2s. 8d. each; 
” » (1685), 11. 10s. ,, stockings, 1s. 4d. a pair; canvas 


Powder (1627), 51. a barrel. suits, 6s. each ; cotton waistcoats, 
= (1646), 47. 10s. a barrel. 3s. each. 


M. Opprennerm. 


* It is possible, too, that the present navy button and cap badge may be traced 
back to the parliamentary régime. Northumberland’s seal consisted merely of his arms 
with a background of sea and ships, and although earlier lord admirals—Southampton, 
Lincoln, and Buckingham—had used the anchor, none of them had combined the 
coronet, anchor, and wreath. Warwick’s was one which differs only in the relative 
proportions of the details from the button and badge now in use, except that the anchor 
is now fouled. If it is only a coincidence it is a curious one. Popham, Blake, and 
Deane employed a modification of Warwick’s seal, omitting the crown, and then the 
navy office started one of its own, consisting of three anchors, a large centre one with 
a smaller on each side, and ‘ The Seale of the Navye Office’ round the edge, so that 
the device selected by Warwick seems, in one form or another, to have been soon widely 
used and continued. 

® These prices were paid by the government ; the cost to the sailor depended on 
the honesty of many intermediaries. 





Catinat 


‘ A LL the world has heard of Catinat; every one thinks highly of 
him ; very few of us know much about him.’ This was the 
justification given by the Marquis de Créqui for his biographical 
sketch,' and it holds good in this country to-day. Even his name 
is not to be found in most of the biographical dictionaries. He has 
had the good fortune to figure in the portrait gallery of Sainte- 
Beuve,” but no adequate memoir of him has been written. The three 
volumes of his correspondence published on behalf of his family * 
contain valuable but very incomplete materials, edited carelessly and 
without intelligence. Much more is to be learnt of him, in fact, 
from M. Rousset’s admirable life of Louvois,‘ and the great work 
compiled by General Vault on the war of the Spanish Succession.* 
Set aside by Louis XIV in favour of men who were worse soldiers 
but better courtiers, Catinat became the hero of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, and was made the subject of panegyrics 
which placed him ona level with Turenne. It is not surprising that 
Napoleon found him an overrated man. He was not one of the few 
great generals of the world, but he was a very able officer, a man 
who, as Voltaire said, arait dans Vesprit une application et une 
agilité qui le rendaient capable de tout, sans qwil se piquét jamais de 
rien. He was also a man of rare elevation of character ; to borrow 
Sainte-Beuve’s description, ‘ brave, simple, modest, self-sacrificing, 
devoted to duty, owing all success to merit alone, and preserving a 
spirit of moderation and fairness in a trade of violence.’ 
Nicolas de Catinat de la Fauconnerie was born at Paris, 
1 Sept. 1637. He was the fifth son of Pierre de Catinat, a president 
of the parliament of Paris. The family came originally from 
Mortagne in Perche, perhaps of that Norman stock in whom, as 
Michelet says, the passion for law and soldiership is blended. He 
was educated for the law, but his taste was for a military career ; 
and the loss of his first case made him throw up advocacy in disgust, 


" Mémoires pour servir d la vie de Nicolas de Catinat. (Paris, 1775.) 
? Nouveaux Lundis, vol. viii. 
3 


Mémoires et Correspondance du Maréchal de Catinat, par Bernard Le Bouyer de 
St. Gervais. (Paris, 1819.) 


* Histoire de Louvois, 4 vols. (Paris, 1872.) 


® Mémoires militaires relatifs a la succession d’Espagne sous Louis XIV, vol 
iii, (Paris, 1835. 
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and follow his brothers D’Arcy and Croisille into the army. He 
obtained a commission in a company of light horse, and in 1667 
distinguished himself under the eye of the king in the assault on 
the outworks of Lille. His brother D’Arcy was killed there, and 
Croisille, a lieutenant in D’Arcy’s company, was named to 
succeed to the command of it. Croisille was younger than Nicolas, 
and tried to get the name of Nicolas substituted for his own on 
this account; but the latter counterplotted him, and was eventually 
given a commission as lieutenant in the French guards. He became 
a captain in that regiment in 1670. ‘He rendered us,’ says the 
preamble of his brevet of marshal, ‘ important services in the three 
first campaigns of the war which began in 1672, especially in the 
attack of the horn-work of Maestricht in 1673, and at the capture 
of the fort of St. Etienne and the outworks of the citadel of 
Besancon in 1674.’ Aristocratic prejudice stood in the way of his 
further advancement in his regiment. He was fit to be a general, 
a minister, an ambassador, or a chancellor, but not a major of the 
guards; so La Feuillade, its colonel, told the king. But Louvois 
in his army reforms had need of the plebeian virtues of obedience, 
industry, exactness, and honesty ; and had found means of eluding 
vested interests, and promoting serviceable men. In 1676 Catinat 
was appointed ‘ major-general,’ or in other words chief staff-officer, 
to Marshal Rochefort, who commanded. the army of the Meuse. In 
the following year he was made a brigadier, and so gained access, 
as Martinet had done before him, to the rank of general officer 
without having commanded a regiment. He was _ successively 
governor of St. Ghislain, Dunkirk, Longwy, Condé, and Tournai; 
and in 1681 became maréchal de camp. 

In 1679 he was sent on his first mission to Italy, the country 
with which his fame was to be bound up. It was part of the tradi- 
tional policy of France to counteract the influence of Spain in 
Northern Italy, and especially to control the action of the house of 
Savoy. The Montferrat district, which interposed between Piedmont 
and the Milanese, was important for this purpose, particulariy its 
fortress of Casale on the Po, midway between Turin and Pavia. It 
belonged to the duke of Mantua, and in 1627, when the claims of 
the French duke of Nevers to that duchy were disputed, Richelieu 
had marched an army into Italy, raised the siege of Casale which 
the Spaniards had in hand, and placed a French garrison there. 
This fortress, with Pignerol, which Richelieu took two years after- 
wards, gave France a firm grip of the territories of the duke of 
Savoy. But by the treaty of Ratisbon, in 1630, while Pignerol was 
retained, the French troops had to be withdrawn from Casale. An 
opportunity now presented itself to Louis XIV for regaining a foot- 
hold there. The reigning duke of Mantua, a gambler and spend- 
thrift, was willing to sell to France the right to keep a garrison in 
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Casale, if he could get his price; but it was necessary that the 
negotiations should be kept profoundly secret, especially from the 
court of Savoy. Catinat, who was to make arrangements for the 
entry of the French troops, passed under a false name, and was 
confined as if he were a state prisoner at Pignerol, pending the com- 
pletion of the treaty. There was much haggling and delay, and at 
length it was discovered that Count Mattioli, the duke’s negotiator, 
was playing false. He had sold the secret to Savoy and Spain. 
The scheme had for the time being to be abandoned and disavowed. 
One thing only remained to do—to punish the double-dealer. The 
French minister at Turin persuaded Mattioli to go with him to meet 
Catinat on the French frontier, near Pignerol, and receive the 
money. They met at an inn; Mattioli was seized, and conveyed 
to the dungeon of Pignerol, and was no more heard of, unless—as 
some have supposed—he was the man of the Iron Mask. 

Catinat returned to his government of Longwy, but the project 
was not allowed to drop, and two years afterwards he was again 
sent secretly to Italy. He wrote to Louvois from Pignerol 
(6 Sept. 1681) :— 


I go by the name of Guibert, and pass for an engineer who has been 
arrested by order of the king for having made off with a number of plans 
of the fortresses of the Flanders frontier. M. de St. Mars keeps me a 
prisoner in all due form, but gives me an abundance of large and delicious 
figs. This, together with the door by which his majesty has been pleased 
to let me know I am to go out,’ makes me bear my confinement with 
much patience.’ 


A large force of cavalry and dragoons was assembled under 
Boufflers in Dauphiné; the duchess regent of Savoy did not 
venture to hinder its march through Piedmont, and on 20 Sept. 
the citadel of Casale was occupied. On the same day the 
French troops entered Strassburg: ‘ Whata joyful day for Europe!’ 
wrote Boufflers to Louvois, ‘what glory for the king and for 
you!’ The duke of Mantua had signed the treaty only on condition 
that the French occupation should be confined to the citadel, 
leaving the town and castle of Casale to be garrisoned by his own 
troops. The next step was to get rid of this limitation. Catinat, 
who had followed Boufflers to Casale with twelve battalions of 
infantry, was sent on as special envoy to Mantua to represent the 


urgency of the case. But he met with no success. He told 
Louvois :— 


I have found these people very unlike what I expected. I hoped much 
from the leave given me to offer money, but they seem quite indifferent 
to it, and all offers of that kind have been very ill received. They have 
spirit and firmness. They look upon it that they would be ruined and 


® That is, the governorship of Casale. * Rousset, iii. 140. 
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dishonoured if they seemed to agree so readily to an absolute spoliation 
of their master. We must look to time to give an opportunity of obtaining 
what the king wants.® 


The duke himself was equally inflexible, and stood upon the 
king’s pledged word. No servant of Louis XIV was free to decline 
dirty work; but Catinat was so much alive to the discreditable 
character of the overtures he had had to make that he advised 
Louvois to disavow them on the king’s behalf, and to express his 
majesty’s disapproval that they should have been made. Louvois 
approved his advice on this point and acted on it, but at the same 
time he told Catinat to manage somehow to get the Mantuan 
troops amicably out of Casale. Catinat replied, much to Louvois’ 
irritation, that this was impossible, for the Mantuan governor, the 
Marquis Gonzaga, was a man of spirit. He succeeded, however, in 
arranging with Gonzaga for a joint occupation of the town and 
castle, which by conciliatory behaviour and strict discipline was 
made to work satisfactorily. 

After spending four years at Casale, Catinat was summoned in 
February 1686 to take command of the French troops who were 
to assist the duke of Savoy in the forcible conversion of his Vaudois 
subjects. Upon the revocation of the edict of Nantes the duke of 
Savoy was informed that the king would be glad he should take 
advantage of so favourable an opportunity to bring back his subjects 
to ‘our religion.’ The duke asked time for consideration before 
undertaking an enterprise so often attempted in vain, and proposed 
measures of mildness. He was told that such measures were useless, 
and that so long as protestants were allowed to remain upon the 
French frontier they were sure to aid the escape of Huguenots 
from France. Despatch followed despatch, and their tone became 
more and more threatening. Victor Amadeus looked in vain for 
effective support from other powers, and he knew that he would have 
little sympathy from his own people in resisting these demands. 
Much as he fretted under the dictation of his domineering 
neighbour, the time was’ not yet come to assert his independence ; 
and on 31 Jan. 1686 he issued an edict forbidding to the Vaudois 
henceforth and for ever the exercise of their religion. Their churches 
were to be levelled, their pastors to become Roman catholics or 
leave the country within a fortnight, and their children to be 
brought up as catholics. 

Victor Amadeus II was at this time under twenty years of age, 
but he had been duke of Savoy more than ten years, and his re- 
markable character had been early developed by the difficulties of 
his position. His reign marks one of the chief steps upward by 
which the counts of Maurienne have become kings of Italy ; but in 


% St. Gervais, i. 230. 
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his youth it seemed more likely that he would lose his ducal crown 
than that he would change it for a royal one. His mother, who 
belonged to the half-French family of Savoie-Nemours, was greedy 
of power, while incapable of pursuing any fixed policy. Slighted 
by her husband while he lived, she solaced herself with lovers after 
his death, and neglected her son. When he was only twelve years 
of age, she planned a marriage for him with her niece, the infanta 
of Portugal, so that he might live at Lisbon, and she herself con- 
tinue to rule Savoy as regent. The situation gave unlooked-for 
opportunities to France, which for centuries had been gradually 
absorbing the Savoyard possessions on the west of the Alps, and 
might now hope by the judicious use of so serviceable a tool to 
acquire those on the east. Louis XIV at once expressed his 
complete satisfaction at such a match, and promised his support to 
bring it about. The marriage was as little to the taste of the 
Piedmontese nobility as to that of the boy-duke ; but the latter— 
though he nominally attained his majority in 1680—was still in 
leading-strings, and was obliged to sign the marriage contract. It 
was only by truly Italian adroitness that he at length brought the 
Portuguese themselves to break it off in 1682. Louis XIV at once 
notified to the court of Savoy that no other marriage must be 
arranged without his approval. A force of three thousand French 
cavalry was sent into Piedmont to support the authority of the 
duchess, and, if she would consent, to occupy the citadel of Turin 
and the town of Verrua. Piedmont was in fact to be made a 
French province under the nominal rule of the duchess. Happily 
her courage failed her: she mistrusted her son, but she also mis- 
trusted the king. She refused to pay the price of French support, 
and she had no other. The young duke, while gaining adherents 
and popularity, was studiously respectful to Louis, and was ready 
to meet his wishes by marrying the daughter of the duke of 
Orleans. The wedding took place in 1684. The duchess-dowager 
had to hand over the reins of government to her son, and France 
had to be content with a family alliance instead of an acquisition of 
territory. 

When Catinat went to Turin in March 1686 to consult with 
Victor Amadeus about the operations against the Vaudois, .he 
thought him a child without clearness of head or decision of 
character. The sluggish action which was really due to policy he 
set down to incapacity. He had himself to serve a master who 
looked for prompt results, and he was impatient of the delay, not 
unwelcome to the duke, which was caused by the intervention of the 
Swiss envoys. These envoys had been sent by the protestant 
cantons to intercede for their co-religionists, and to urge the duke 
to withdraw his edict. When they found this useless they endeavoured 
topersuade the Vaudois that nothing was to be hoped from resistance, 
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and that they should ask leave to emigrate en masse to protestant 
lands. The more stout-hearted of the mountaineers refused to give up 
their country; others who would have been willing to go doubted 
the duke’s good faith, and at length the whole community decided 
to stay and fight it out. Meanwhile the French and Piedmontese 
troops had been taking up their positions, and on Easter Monday, 
22 April, the signal was given for their advance into the Vaudois val- 
leys. Of these valleys, one, that of the Pellice, or of Luserna, lies im- 
mediately to the north of the upper valley of the Po ; the other, that 
of the Germanasca, or of San Martino, lies north of that of Luserna. 
Wedged in between the two main valleys, at their eastern end, 
is the smaller valley of Pramol: and to the west of this lies the 
upland vale of Angrogna, a part of the valley of Luserna, so 
difficult of access that it was regarded by the Vaudois as their 
most secure retreat.? The population of the two valleys was about 
15,000, giving less than 4,000 fighting men. 

The French force consisted of five battalions of infantry and 
six squadrons of dragoons; it was concentrated at Pignerol. The 
Piedmontese force numbered 4,000, and was at the mouth of the 
valley of Luserna. The plan agreed upon was that the latter 
should advance up that valley, while the French should enter the 
valley of San Martino and cross the dividing ridge into the valley 
of Pramol. Both forces would then converge upon the vale of 
Angrogna, the defences of which would be taken in reverse by the 
French. The Piedmontese met with a good deal of resistance, 
but succeeded in pushing back the Vaudois along the heights on 
the east side of the vale of Angrogna nearly as far as Mt. Bal. A 
French detachment of 300 men, left by Catinat at the mouth of the 
valley of Pramol to engage the attention of the Vaudois, pushed its 
sham attack too far, was attacked in its turn, and nearly cut to 
pieces. But meanwhile the main French force in two columns 
entered the valley of San Martino with little opposition, and 
crossing the ridge descended upon Pramol. Don Gabriel, who 
commanded the Piedmontese, then summoned the Vaudois to lay 
down their arms, pointing out that they had the French behind 
them. Most of them did so, and their example was followed by 
those who were facing Catinat in the valley of Pramol. The 
charge made by Muston!® against Catinat, that he induced his 
opponents to surrender first of all by falsely representing that 
the others had done so, is disproved by his despatches to Louvois. 

By the 26th the whole vale of Angrogna had submitted, and it 
only remained to deal with a few men who obstinately held out at 
the upper ends of the valleys of Luserna and San Martino. While 

® The best description of the country and of the operations is in Les Vallées 


Vaudoises, by Colonel Rochas d’Aiglun. 
© Israel-of the Alps. 
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the Piedmontese swept the former valley, ‘to clear out this filth,’ 
as Victor Amadeus phrased it, the French did the like in the valley 
of San Martino. 

I have given orders [wrote Catinat] that a little cruelty should be 
shown to those who are found hidden in the mountains, who give us the 
trouble of looking for them and take care to appear without arms when 
they are surprised by superior numbers. Those who are found with arms 
in their hands, and are not killed, are executed. 


A band of sixty were discovered in a cave ‘ like an eagle’s nest,’ 
on the Quatre Dents rocks, above Balziglia, so difficult to reach 
that it took him two days with 500 men. They were all killed, 
men and women alike, the latter having taken an active part as 
combatants. By the middle of June the work was so nearly 
finished that there was no longer any need for Catinat’s presence. 
He took leave of Victor Amadeus, who overwhelmed him with 
acknowledgments and attentions, and returned to Casale. 

The wretched Vaudois prisoners, numbering nearly 10,000, 
were confined in different Piedmontese towns till it should be 
settled how to dispose of them. 

They are ill-housed, and crowded together [Catinat wrote to Louvois], 
and those who are well have to breathe a poisoned air. Beside these 
evils there is the sadness and melancholy justly caused by the loss of 
their goods, by a captivity of which they see no limit, and by the loss of, 
or at any rate separation from, their wives and children, whom they do 
not see and whose fate they do not know. 


The master might have been expected to share the servant’s com- 
miseration for these victims; but the only comment of Louis XIV 
in writing to his ambassador at Turin was :— 


I see that sickness is delivering the duke of Savoy of part of the em- 
barrassment which the custody of the rebels of the Luzerne valleys was 
causing him, and I have no doubt that he is easily consoled for the loss 
of such subjects, who make room for better and more faithful ones." 


The Venetians offered to buy the men for use as galley-slaves, 
but the duke, who had given his word that they should not suffer 
in life or limb, would not go this length; and in November he 
allowed what remained of these poor people—reduced by that time 
to less than 8,000—to go to Switzerland and Germany. 

In 1687 Catinat was made governor of the fortress and district 
of Luxemburg, which had been taken from the Spaniards three 
years before. In September 1688 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general, and was sent to take part in the siege of Philippsburg. 
The situation was curiously parallel to that of 1866. Louis was 


” Rousset, iv. 28. 
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well aware of the intention of William of Orange to head the 
revolution in England, and it is obvious enough after the event 
that he made a fatal mistake in not doing his utmost to prevent 
William’s leaving Holland. But he was as little prepared for the 
collapse of James as Napoleon III for the collapse of Austria, and a 
prolonged civil war in Great Britain would have suited him well. 
Just as Mexico had crippled the French army in 1866, so the 
waterworks of Versailles had made it unfit for great efforts in 1688. 
But Louis knew since the League of Augsburg that a great war 
was hanging over him, and he thought it best to steal a march 
upon the Rhine while William had his eyes upon England and the 
Emperor was still occupied with the Turks. So an army of 80,000 
men sat down before Philippsburg, which barred the Rhine and 
formed a gate into the Eastern Palatinate. The dauphin was in 
nominal command, advised by Marshal Duras and assisted by the 
best officers of the several arms. According to Louvois’s custom 
they were all of them required to keep him well informed of what 
went on by direct and independent letters; and Catinat was espe- 
cially told that the king put great reliance on his reports, and often 
asked for them. The place was nearly surrounded by swamps and 
the weather was very bad. As Vauban said, the besiegers had all 
the elements against them; earth failed them, water persecuted 
them, and fire smote them incessantly. ‘The garrison did their 
duty, and a vigorous sortie nearly cost Catinat his life. In rally- 
ing the guards of the trenches, Pere la pensée, as the soldiers called 
him, received a bullet which passed through his hat and wig. By 
Vauban’s skill and energy the place—which had held out for three 
months against the Germans in 1676—was taken in four weeks ; 
though even this was too long to satisfy the impatient Louvois. A 
few days were sufficient for Mannheim and Frankenthal; Mainz 
accepted a French garrison ; and before the end of the year all the 
country west of the Rhine, with the exception of Cologne and 
Coblenz, had submitted to France, and her troops were raiding up 
the valley of the Neckar. 

But it became evident early in 1689 that the French forces 
would be vastly outnumbered by those which the allies would bring 
into the field. A strictly defensive campaign was decided on. 
Large garrisons were left in Bonn and Mainz, but the troops were 
drawn in from the smaller places; and orders were given in May 
for the devastation of the Palatinate, to deprive the enemy of its 
resources. Catinat had the good fortune to escape any active share 
in the barbarities which ensued. After the fall of Philippsburg he 
was sent to Julich in the electorate of Cologne, and though he had 
to levy contributions with threat of fire and sword, he was able to 
do his work in such a way as won for him the thanks of the 
inhabitants. He returned afterwards to Luxemburg, from which 
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he was summoned in March 1690 to take command of the troops 
on the Italian frontier. 

The attitude of the duke of Savoy had become increasingly inde- 
pendent and threatening as the general league against France had 
prospered. In 1687 Victor Amadeus, in spite of the protest of the 
French ambassador, had paid a visit to Venice and spent some time 
there in the company of his cousin,'? Prince Eugene, and the 
elector of Bavaria. Three years before, when such a visit was 
mooted, Louis had threatened to send eight thousand men into 
Piedmont, but now he had to content himself with closely watching 
this and other overtures to his enemies. To secure hostages for 
good behaviour he asked the duke in October, 1688, to lend him 
three regiments of infantry for service in France, as had been done 
in former wars; and after much demur the troops were lent, for 
Victor Amadeus was not yet ready to declare himself. He con- 
tinued for another year and a half to watch events, preparing for 
war as openly as he dared, but professing devotion to the French 
king while complaining bitterly of ill-usage. 

In the meanwhile a number of the Vaudois had found their 
way back to their valleys, and their extirpation served as an excuse 
for massing French troops in Dauphiné and sending Catinat to 
lead them. The exiles had not been warmly welcomed in Germany, 
and had made two unsuccessful attempts to return to their own 
country. But in 1689 it was thought that they might serve the 
purposes of the Grand Alliance by helping to invade Dauphiné, and 
rousing their old co-religionists to revolt; or at any rate by guard- 
ing the Alps against the French. With the encouragement of 
William III and the connivance of Victor Amadeus, 600 Vaudois 
and 400 French refugees, under the leadership of Henri Arnaud, 
crossed the lake of Geneva, and at the end of a ten days’ march they 
found themselves once more in the valley of San Martino, having 
lost nearly one-third of their numbers on the way. Establishing 
themselves at the head of this valley and the head of the valley of 
Luserna, they harried the settlers who had replaced them in the 
lower parts. Knowing that death or the galleys awaited them if 
taken, and unable to guard prisoners, they seldom gave quarter. 
The Piedmontese troops posted in the valleys defended the new 
settlers in only a half-hearted way, and the French could obtain no 
effectual co-operation from them in rooting otit the mountaineers. 
The latter, now unencumbered by women and children, used to 
their rugged country and to the mode of warfare which suited it, 
were more than a match for regular troops, and managed to main- 
tain themselves throughout the winter, though they suffered great 
hardships. Their chief stronghold was on the Quatre Dents rocks, 


2 They were both of them great-grandsons of Charles Emmanuel I of Savoy. 
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above Balziglia, the refuge of the band destroyed by Catinat in 1686. 
Their camp, which contained 370 men, was on a ledge about 120 
feet above the foot of the rocks. It consisted of huts half sunk in 
the ground, and was bounded by a stone wall about fifteen feet 
high on the outside, in front of which was an abatis of trees. In 
advance of it there were small posts on either flank, and above it, 
on a point of rock, there was an old tower. This was in its turn 
commanded by the four peaks (Quatre Dents) on each of which 
there was a defensible post, and of these one known as the Pain de 
Sucre was the most inaccessible. 

At the end of April Catinat, having brought into the valley a 
force of nearly 4,000 men, prepared to attack this camp. The 
Quatre Dents were a spur of Mont Pelvoux, and about 2,000 men 
were sent to gain Mont Pelvoux by a long and difficult circuit, and 
so descend upon the camp from the west. On the night of May 2, 
when it was reckoned that they would be ready to take part, a force 
of 1,500 men, mounting from Balziglia, attacked the camp on the 
east. The western columns were delayed, however, by the deep 
snow and by the formidable chasms they had to cross; those from 
Balziglia climbed the rugged ground with great difficulty, blinded 
by a snowstorm and losing heavily from the bullets and stones of 
the Vaudois. The assault failed, with a loss of more than 200 
men; and Catinat wrote to Louvois :— 


We must make up our minds to treat the enemy’s post like a fortress, 
and take advantage of the best season of the year, from July to August, 
to establish the troops regularly in the mountains, so that they may not 
have to make premature attempts, which, if they fail, are a reproach to 
us, and raise the reputation of this canaille. 


Catinat himself had now to march into Piedmont to put pressure 
on the duke of Savoy, and it fell to Feuquiéres to finish with the 
Vaudois. Some small guns were brought up to breach the walls 
of the camp and of the flanking posts, and on May 23, when this 
had been done, a combined attack was made by eight battalions, 
three columns advancing from the north and east and one from 
Mont Pelvoux. This time the mountaineers made little resistance, 
but retreated upward to the Pain de Sucre. This was surrounded 
by the French on all sides, and they felt sure that they had at last 
got their men ; but a thick mist came on, and when the French 
reached the summit they found that their agile enemies had slipped 
through them.’* For a fortnight Feuquiéres pursued them inde- 
fatigably, but without success, from one fastness to another. It 
was the chase of a dog after a bird. Early in June he was sum- 
moned by Catinat to join him, and leaving detachments in La 
Torre and Luserna, he turned his back on the Vaudois valleys. 


* Moreau de Brasey, Journal de la campagne de Piemont 1690. (Paris, 1691.) 
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The Vaudois were no longer rebels fighting against their sovereign ; 
they were patriots resisting an invader. 

On arriving in Italy at the end of March Catinat had paid a 
visit to Victor Amadeus, and been effusively assured by him of his 
respect for the king, and the need he felt of his protection. But 
the evidence of his duplicity soon became so clear that Catinat was 
told to secure further material guarantees. First, the duke was 
called upon to send more of his troops into France, or else to let 
the French troops occupy Verrua and the citadel of Turin; then, 
both of these conditions were insisted upon, and finally it was 
required that the Piedmontese, instead of going to France, should 
serve with the French again:' the Spaniards in the Milanese. 
There was some difference of opinion at Versailles. Louvois, con- 
vinced of the duke’s treachery, wished to hurry things on and make 
him harmless. The king himself clung to the belief that he might 
still be deterred from separating himself from France. Victor 
Amadeus had been at first alarmed at Catinat’s coming, but he 
soon came to the conclusion that it was an artifice meant to impose 
upon him, and to hide the real weakness of Louis XIV. He 
decided to throw in his lot with the allies, but wished to gain time 
for the Spaniards and Imperialists to come to his assistance. 

In the beginning of May Catinat informed the court of Turin 
that he required food and free passage for 10,000 infantry and 
6,000 cavalry, who were about to enter Piedmont. On the 9th he 
advanced to within twenty miles of Turin, and on the 21st he began 
to levy contributions on the country. After using every other 
means to prolong the negotiations, the duke now tried one last 
stroke. He wrote a letter to Louis, putting himself absolutely in 
the king’s hands, but begging that the surrender of the places 
demanded, which were to be eventually restored to him, might 
be by formal treaty. Catinat recognised that this was a mere 
device for delay, but he saw that a refusal to suspend action pend- 
ing a reply from the king would enable the duke to throw upon 
him the whole responsibility of a rupture. He waited, therefore, for 
ten days, in spite of the increasing symptoms of hostility at Turin. 
By so doing h€ escaped the king’s blame, but incurred Louvois’s :— 

I need not tell you how much it is for your interest to shake off the 
lethargy that has come upon you, for it seems to me I have omitted 
nothing to make you realise how much your conduct is prejudicial to the 
king’s service, and is calculated to ruin your future." 


The necessary powers were sent to him to comply with the duke’s 
desire, but they were no longer needed. On June 4 Victor Amadeus 
signed a treaty of alliance with the emperor, and informed the 
French ambassador that the king’s harsh treatment had obliged him 
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to accept Spanish offers of help. He called his nobility together and 
told them that he had done everything in his power to avoid a war, 
even to the extent of offering to give up the citadel of Turin for a 
time, but that he now saw clearly the intention was to destroy his 
house and country. 

The Piedmontese troops, consisting of 4,500 infantry and 1,200 
cavalry, were at once joined at Turin by 5,000 Spanish infantry 
and 3,500 cavalry, making an army little inferior in numbers to 
that of Catinat. The decision of Victor Amadeus took Louis XIV 
by surprise, and he insisted on offering concessions. But it was 
too late. The duke declined to receive the envoy; he hoped now 
to gain more by the sword than by further negotiations. He was 
himself impatient to try conclusions with the French, but Louvigny 
who commanded the Spaniards insisted on acting on the defensive. 
The French troops would, soon be weakened by sickness and by 
difficulties of supply; and reinforcements for the allies were on 
their way from Germany under Prince Eugene. 

Catinat was not strong enough to attempt the siege of Turin, or 
to attack the combined forces in their entrenched camp near it; 
but his endeavour was to provoke an engagement in the open field 
before the reinforcements arrived. Accordingly he ravaged the 
country to the south-west of Turin ; he burnt the country house of 


the Marquis St. Thomas, the chief minister of Victor Amadeus ; 
and his foragers carried off supplies under the very eyes of the 
Piedmontese troops. The town of Cavour refused to pay the con- 
tribution demanded of it, so he led a force against it. It was 
easily stormed, the few troops in it retiring to entrenchments on 
the heights above where they were pursued and massacred. 


Every one found in the town [says one who was there] was put to 
the sword; nothing escaped the fury of our soldiers. What could be 
done to restrain them was done. The town was pillaged and burnt. 
More than six hundred people were killed in the town and on the heights. 


. . - This expedition spread terror among the villages of the plain, who 
feared the same fate as Cavour.'® 


It was war after the fashion of the conquest of Canaan. Here, 2s 
in other cases, Catinat incurred blame by too recklessly exposing 
himself during the assault. 

It was now August. Catinat was losing men fast by sickness, 
and he determined to try a bold stroke to bring the enemy to an 
engagement. The detachments left in the valley of Luserna had 
been brought away, not without heavy loss, and his army now 
consisted of 19 battalions of infantry (7 of them being militia) 
and 47 squadrons of cavalry and dragoons, or in all about 18,000 men. 
The allies were encamped at Villafranca, and had large stores at 
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Saluzzo, which was ten miles south of Villafranca, and twelve miles 
south-east of Catinat’s camp near Cavour. On the 17th he marched 
on Saluzzo, deliberately exposing his flank to attack, and having to 
cross the Po on his way. He marched in such an order that he 
could readily form line of battle to his flank; the brigades of the 
first line in column on the left, those of the second line in the 
centre, and the reserves with the artillery on the right. On reach- 
ing the Po the brigades of the first line crossed and advanced to 
Saluzzo, and preparations were made for an assault. The temptation 
was too great for Victor Amadeus, and about dusk Catinat learnt 
from the cavalry which had been scouting towards Villafranca that 
the allied army was on the move. While the second line formed 
itself in order of battle, the brigades of the first line recrossed the 
Po and in the course of the night took up their positions in front of 
the second line. The allies did not attack, but halted; and when 
Catinat reconnoitred them next morning he found them strongly 
posted in a fork formed by the Po and its little tributary, the 
Giandone. Their right and left were covered by swamps extending 
to these two streams, and the intervening space of hard ground was 
less than a quarter of a mile wide. Behind them lay the abbey of 
Staffarda, and a wood reaching to the river. On the right there 
were some farmhouses, forming very defensible posts, and the 
country was intersected by hedges and deep ditches. The position 
was a formidable one, and gave very little scope for cavalry attack ; 
but Catinat had examined the ground not long before, and had 
ascertained that the swamps were not impracticable for infantry. 
The cavalry and dragoons occupied the enemy’s attention while the 
infantry were being brought up. The right brigade was then sent 
across the southern swamp to turn the enemy’s left, and succeeded 
in driving in the left wing upon the right. In the centre the 
cavalry had some success and took some guns, while the artillery 
showed itself very superior to that of the enemy. But on the right 
of the allies, attack after attack was repulsed, and their infantry 
clung obstinately to the farmhouses for about four hours. At 
length the four regular battalions of the second line were brought 
up ; they carried with them the exhausted troops of the first line, 
and were supported by some cavalry which managed to cross the 
swamp; and the position was stormed. The allied army fled in 
confusion, but the ground was unfavourable for cavalry pursuit, and 
the retreat was skilfully covered by a few squadrons under Prince 
Eugene, who had hurried on in advance of his own troops, to join 
the duke. The loss of the allies was upwards of 5,000 men, includ- 
ing prisoners, and all their artillery ; that of the French was over 
2,000. 

The victory of Staffarda brought a chorus of praise to Catinat. 
His soldiers admired alike the skill with which he had brought 
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about the battle, and the courage and coolness he displayed in it. 
The king wrote : ‘It does not increase the high esteem I already 
had for you, but it shows me I was not mistaken when I gave you 
the command of my army.’ But he was not able to follow up his 
advantage. The beaten army was soon reinforced by 11,000 
Spanish and German troops, while Catinat received only two regi- 
ments of cavalry and one battalion of infantry. He lost by sickness 
more than a hundred men a day, for the Italian grape proved a 
potent ally to the duke; and the peasantry played an active part 
in harassing the invaders. He found he must give up his hopes of 
taking Turin, and could not venture even to attack Carmagnola or 
Coni in face of the superior numbers of the enemy. Raids on open 
towns and villages, to enforce payment of contributions, went on as 
before till November ; and then the French army withdrew from the 
desolated valley of the Po, and turned its face towards Dauphiné. 
It marched from Pignerol to Fenestrelles ; but then, leaving the 
road to France, the infantry—followed later by dragoons—mounted 
the Col de Fenétre in spite of snow, and descended suddenly upon 
Susa. They were joined by some battalions who marched down the 
Dora bringing guns with them. The town surrendered at once, 
and the castle only held out for two days, the duke of Savoy 
arriving too late to save it. With this brilliant stroke the campaign 
ended. It had not realised the hopes of Victor Amadeus, and it 
was no sooner over than he began to pave the way for resuming 
negotiations. 

The only incident of the winter of 1690-1 was an attempt on 
Avigliana, a place midway between Susa and Turin, made by 
Catinat from Susa, and Feuquiéres from Pignerol. The latter 
arrived first, attacked and failed; and Catinat was only in time to 
cover his retreat. Feuquiéres wrote to the court that the scheme 
was none of his, and he was not surprised at its failure ; and in his 
memoirs he has taken this incident as an illustration of the impor- 
tance of punctuality in combined operations, charging Catinat with 
having wasted time on the road. But as Catinat told his brother 
not long afterwards: ‘One can hardly believe a word he says—I 
never saw a man less hampered by truth.’ Voltaire said of his 
criticisms in general: ‘He alters facts in order to have the 
pleasure of finding fault.’ The truth was that it was a favourite 
scheme of his own, to which Catinat reluctantly agreed, and that he 
attacked before the time fixed in hopes of getting the whole credit 
of success.'7 

The French troops, thanks to Louvois’s organisation, enjoyed the 
standing advantage of being able to begin their campaigns a 
month before the enemy. In 1691 the siege of Mons was a striking 
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example of this. Drawing supplies from their well-filled magazines, 
an army of 75,000 men was suddenly gathered round Mons in the 
middle of March, when the allied chiefs were only beginning to 
discuss their plan of operations. The snows of the Alps forbade 
any such early action in Italy, but they equally disabled the duke of 
Savoy from doing anything to defend his territories of Nice and 
Savoy, which lay on the French side of the mountains. He asked 
for a three-months’ truce to give time for negotiations, but this was 
refused ; and at the same time that Mons was invested Catinat 
appeared before Nice with 15,000 men. A siege-train was sent by 
sea, and by April 8 the castle, city, and county of Nice had been 
forced to submit with a loss of only 100 men. The allies had 
settled, in deference to the clamours of the duke of Savoy and to 
secure his adherence, that the elector of Bavaria should take 
12,000 German troops to his assistance in Piedmont. To make 
head against, or rather to anticipate, these forces, reinforcements 
were sent to Catinat which gave him a field army of 35 battalions 
and 60 squadrons.'* A great effort was to be made on this side to 
strike such blows as might dissolve the coalition ; and if the duke 
held fast to it, his people were to be shown what evils he was 
bringing on them with a light heart. 

Louvois, not satisfied to be the organiser of victory, wished to be 
strategist as well, and even Turenne had had to complain of his 
interference. His scheme was that Catinat, advancing from Susa 
and Pignerol, should besiege and take Ivrea, and so open the door 
for a separate column which should cross the Little St. Bernard 
from Savoy, and descend the Val d’Aosta. With every care for 
the susceptibilities of the minister, Catinat pointed out the risks 
involved in such a division of force, and in a flank march past 
Turin, as well as the large convoys and escorts that would be 
necessary for the supply of his troops. Louvois ultimately left him 
free to take his own course, but would not forego the expedition into 
the Val d’Aosta, as a sort of reconnaissance in force, thereby 
wasting the services of 10,000 men for the season. 

Catinat began by taking Avigliana to wipe out the failure of the 
winter, and sent Feuquiéres once more into the Vaudois valleys to 
do what mischief he could to the mountaineers, who had hung 
inconveniently upon the retiring army at the end of the last cam- 
paign, and were a constant danger to the communications. 
Advancing into Piedmont, Catinat burnt the duke’s palace at 
Rivoli, and took Carmagnola (June 9). He then encamped near 
it, facing the Piedmontese army, and covering the siege of Coni, 
which he sent Bulonde with 9,000 men to undertake. The acqui- 
sition of this place was important because it would secure commu- 


18 Taking the battalion at 600, and the squadron at 150, this would give 30,000 
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nication with the county of Nice over the Col di Tenda, and would 
enable the French to winter in the valley of the Po. But Bulonde 
was old and nervous, and he was badly seconded by Feuquiéres, who 
had finished his work in the valleys. Feuquiéres persuaded him 
to try a premature assault on the outworks, which failed with a 
loss of 800 men. On June 27 he learnt from Catinat that Prince 
Eugene was making for Coni with a large force of cavalry, but 
that reinforcements were on their way to him which would enable 
him to hold his ground. He was not to trouble himself about the 
trenches, but to take up a good position to receive the enemy. 
Bulonde lost his head, and misunderstanding these instructions 
he at once raised the siege, and leaving his wounded, his ammuni- 
tion, and one of his guns behind him, he rejoined Catinat. The 
news of the failure of the siege of Coni was a keen disappointment 
to Louvois, who had built so much on the campaign in Italy; and 
perhaps it hastened his end. He died suddenly a week afterwards. 
An anonymous epitaph described him as the man ‘ whom no one 
loved, and all the world regrets ;’ but there were exceptions to both 
these statements. Catinat wrote to Barbezieux of his deep grief at 
the loss of his patron, ‘whose affection has always touched me a 
hundred times more than all the good offices he could do me;’ 
while the king in whose service he had spent himself sent word to 
James II that he had lost a good minister, but that neither his 
affairs, nor James’s, would go on any the worse. 

The arrival of the elector of Bavaria in Italy now gave the 
allies superiority in strength, especially in cavalry. Catinat had 
to act on the defensive, and was unable to prevent the recapture of 
Carmagnola. With the approach of winter he recrossed the Alps, 
as he could not feed his army in Piedmont. In December he took 
the citadel of Montmélian and so completed the subjugation of 
Savoy. According to one of the officers serving under him there, 
‘he may be said to have done the duty of general, engineer, captain, 
and soldier in one, invariably present at everything, always in the 
trenches, passing the nights there, and looking to everything him- 
self.’ !9 

The policy of vigour which Louvois had done his best to pursue 
in regard to the war in Italy ended with him. Louis XIV had 
always hankered after a pacific settlement with the duke of Savoy, 
which should leave him more strength for operations elsewhere. 
He had taken the opportunity of Louvois’s death to make a parti- 
tion of the duties of the war department, like that exemplified in 
Moltke and Roon. Chamlay had been called to Versailles to act as 
strategic adviser to the king, while Barbezieux, as secretary of 
state, was entrusted only with military administration. In January 
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Chamlay was sent to Pignerol in response to secret overtures from 
the duke, to offer terms less harsh than hitherto, and to add the 
bait of the Milanese upon the death of the king of Spain. But 
nothing less than the full and immediate restitution of all his 
places and territories would satisfy the duke, especially as he had 
reason to hope for better success in the coming campaign. Louis 
was preparing to show the world by the capture of Namur how well 
he could do without Louvois. ‘ This great expedition,’ as he after- 
wards wrote, ‘ was exclusively his own work, conceived by himself, 
and carried out, so to say, with his own hands.’ The army of 
Italy was sacrificed to that of Flanders, and Catinat had to confine 
himself strictly to the defensive. He had twenty-seven battalions 
and thirty-three squadrons, or about 20,000 men,” while the allied 
army was at least double that number. It was very strong in 
cavalry, while Catinat, owing to want of forage, was obliged to send 
what cavalry he had to the rear. 

Victor Amadeus, urged on by Prince Eugene, determined to 
carry the war into Dauphiné, where the compulsory converts were 
supposed to be only waiting for the coming of the allied troops to 
rise and join them. After spreading a report that he meant to 
attack Susa he marched southward to Coni, leaving 15,000 men to 
watch Catinat. Then following the valley of the Stura he crossed 
the Col de l'Argentera and the Col de Vars, and descended into the 
valley of the Durance at Guillestre. This town surrendered after 
three days. Leaving there the Spanish contingent, soon joined by 
a body of 4,000 Huguenots and Vaudois which had crossed from 
the valley of Luserna, the duke advanced to Embrun with about 
20,000 men and a few light guns. This place was ill fortified and 
ill provided, but a garrison of nine battalions had been hastily 
gathered there. 

Catinat, whose chief concern was for Pignerol and Susa, had 
been at first encamped at Fenestrelles. On learning of these 
movements he shifted his camp to Mt. Genévre, and thence to 
Palons and La Roche, halfway between Briancon and Embrun. 
But he brought only ten battalions with him, as he could not leave 
Pignerol without support ; and he was not strong enough to attack 
the troops at Guillestre or to meddle with the besieging army. 

Embrun held out for only twelve days, owing to want of ammu- 
nition. Victor Amadeus then advanced on Gap, planning to work 

‘round by Grenoble and Moutiers, and to return to Italy by the 
Little St. Bernard; while Catinat did what he could to cover 
Grenoble, and to force the enemy to turn southward into Provence, 
where they could do less harm and would find subsistence more 
difficult. But the ‘newly converted ’ did not rise as the allies had 
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hoped, and Catinat had feared. On the contrary they fought 
against the invaders, and one lady—Mademoiselle Philis de la 
Chara—so much distinguished herself in command of local levies 
that she was afterwards summoned to Versailles and rewarded with 
a colonel’s pension. Prince Eugene levied contributions and burnt 
Gap in default of payment. But the duke, having caught the 
small-pox, had to return to Embrun. He had had enough of the 
campaign, and on 11 Sept. the army began its march homeward 
by the way it had come. It retreated unmolested. The damage 
done by the incursion was not very serious, and in so far as it dis- 
pelled the hopes that had been built upon it, the result of it was 
adverse to the allies. ‘It will have this advantage,’ wrote Catinat 
to his brother, ‘that his majesty will learn what attention this 
frontier deserves, and will not be so easily led by people who do 
not know it, and who have made him think the task is easier than 
it is, to disregard proposals for its security.’ ?! In fact, as soon as 
the campaign was over, Vauban was sent to Dauphiné, and about 
a million and a half francs were spent in carrying out his projects 
for Mont Dauphin (near Guillestre) and other works. Feuquiéres 
has severely criticised Catinat’s conduct, but on quite unfounded 
assumptions as to relative strength. That the king saw no reason 
to complain of it was shown by the inclusion of his name among 
the seven marshals created in the following March. In the recital 
of his services then given it is said :-— 


We have had no less reason to be satisfied with the precautions taken 
by him last year for the preservation of Pignerol and Susa, which secured 
those two places against the designs our enemies had formed to get 
possession of them, and forced them to confine their successes, of which 
they had boasted so much, to the simple capture of Embrun ; which they 
had to abandon afterwards, withdrawing all their troops into Piedmont, 
owing to the skill with which the Sieur de Catinat had seized the positions 
necessary to hinder their subsistence, and so compel them to retreat. 


Catinat was now fifty-five. His friends and relatives decided 
that he ought to marry, and found a suitable partner for him. He 
acknowledged the force of their arguments and the excellence of 
their choice, but he told his brother :— 


I must own that I cannot bring myself to turn my thoughts that way. 
I enjoy a freedom of mind on which I set great store, and which that 
bond would much impair. I consider myself old, and I find myself rather 
ill-looking. ’Faith, my friend, I think it must needs be that I should go 
on living as I have lived. 


The high dignity of a marshal of France in itself entailed some 
embarrassments on a man of his simple tastes and character. He 
found himself blamed at one time for being too familiar, at another 
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for being too deferential, in acknowledging congratulations; and 
had to ask his brother for a book of etiquette. He protested 
against the change of style which his brother, Croisille, thought it 
right now to adopt: ‘Thy ceremonious letters vex me; as I read 
them I substitute thow and thee for you; on my word I will not 
answer them if thou continuest.’ 

The earlier part of the campaign of 1693 was unpromising 
enough. The king was again taking the field in Flanders, for the 
last time, and the army of Italy was so stinted of cavalry and of 
forage for it that the defensive was again imperative. The duke 
of Savoy’s illness postponed the opening of the campaign; but in 
June the allies invested Casale, and by the middle of July they 
appeared before Pignerol. By remaining near Pignerol Catinat 
ran risk of being cut off from Susa and Briangon ; so he drew back 
his troops to Fenestrelles, leaving Tessé with a garrison of twelve 
battalions to defend Pignerol. The first business of the allies 
was to get possession of a new detached work, on a spur above the 
town. It held out for a month, and consumed so much of the 
supplies and ammunition which the besiegers had provided that, 
after a short bombardment of the town and citadel, they found it 
necessary in the beginning of September to raise the siege for a 
time. Meanwhile Catinat in his camp at Fenestrelles had to bear 
as best he might the criticisms on his inactivity reported to him 
from Paris. Feuquiéres, who was now serving in Flanders but 
wished to get back to Italy, insinuated through his relative, the 
minister Pomponne, the malevolent comments which he afterwards 
made in his memoirs. Even Vauban openly said that the army 
ought not to have retired beyond Perosa. Stung at first by this, 
Catinat soon recovered his equanimity. ‘M. de Vauban,’ he 
wrote, 


is one of my friends, but his natural frankness has taken him unawares, 
and has made him say what he thinks, but does not know, with too little 
consideration for a man whom he loves, or who has a right to believe so. 


As for the rest, while deploring the position of affairs, he 
assured his brother that the comments made, however well founded 
they might seem at a distance, would not seem so to a man on the 
spot. Anticipating the author of ‘ Lothair,’ he described the critics 
as ‘ the people whose uselessness puts them in a position to judge 
with impunity of the conduct of those who do something and get 
employed.’ All who are honoured with command must expect 
criticism :— 

I do my best, and consider what is for the good of the service, so far 
as my capacity and intelligence will go. If there is something beyond, 
I do not see it, but I don’t presume to think that nobody could do better.?? 
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By this time Louis XIV had returned to Versailles, seeing no 
prospect of winning cheap laurels in the Low Countries, and was 
able to survey more impartially the several theatres of war. He 
was alarmed for Pignerol, and to enable Catinat to advance and 
save it, he sent him reinforcements of cavalry from Flanders. The 
difficulty of supplies remained ; but Catinat learnt that the siege 
was to be resumed towards the end of September, and the oppor- 
tunity of striking a blow at the enemy while so engaged was worth 
seizing. A mule train of 18,000 mules was hastily organised, and 
by 28 Sept.—three days after the bombardment had begun 
again—the French army, consisting of forty-eight battalions, 
seventy-seven squadrons, and twenty-six guns, was rapidly massed 
at Bussoleno, near Susa. Next day it advanced to Avigliana, and 
parties were sent out which pillaged and burnt the duke’s country 
house of La Veneria, the only one still remaining to him. The 
movement took Victor Amadeus by surprise, and he was slow to 
believe it serious: ‘ regiments don’t spring up like mushrooms in a 
night,’ he said. He allowed Catinat to issue out into the plain of 
Piedmont unopposed ; but finding that he was himself about to be 
cut off from Turin, he raised the siege of Pignerol on 2 Oct. 
and marched towards his capital. He soon learnt that Catinat 
was approaching him, but, incensed at the burning of his palace, 
and persuaded of his own superiority of strength, he decided— 
against the advice of the chiefs of his composite army—not to avoid 
a battle. Next day the two armies found themselves in presence 
of each other, and both prepared for the fight. The allies faced 
north, having the dry bed of the little river Chisolla behind them, 
and beyond it the village of Marsaglia. They intrenched their 
centre and tried to gain possession of the heights of Piossasco 
which threatened their left; but the French were beforehand with 
them. Both armies were drawn up as usual, with the infantry in 
the centre and the cavalry on the wings; but the allies had six 
squadrons of cavalry intermixed with the infantry of their first 
line, which was commanded by Prince Eugene; while Catinat 
placed several battalions on each wing to support his cavalry, as 
the country, entangled with vines and brushwood, was ill suited to 
horse. The allies had forty-three battalions, seventy-seven squa- 
drons, and thirty-one guns, so that the two armies were of about 
equal strength. 

About nine o’clock in the morning of 4 Oct. the French 
advanced, and after a short artillery engagement which was favour- 
able to them, in spite of their having the smaller number of guns, 
they made their attack simultaneously along their whole line. 
Upon their right it was at once successful, the cavalry forming the 
left wing of the allies being driven off the field, leaving the infantry 
o° the centre exposed to attack in flank. But on the French left 
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the combat was much more obstinate. The gendarmerie, the cream 
of the French cavalry, were opposed there to the heavy German 
horsemen who were the mainstay of the cavalry of the allies. The 
first charges were repulsed ; and the duc de Vendéme had to bring 
up the second line. At length the Germans gave way, and with 
them the infantry of the centre. The squadrons intermixed with it 
proved of no value. They were meant to break up the French 
infantry in its advance, but the latter, without halting even to fire, 
charged them with the bayonet. ‘I do not believe, sire,’ wrote 
Catinat to the king, ‘ that there has ever been an action which 
has shown better what your majesty’s infantry is capable of.’ He 
had reason to emphasise this aspect of the battle, for Louis XIV, 
like the bulk of his officers, was inclined to hold infantry cheap. 
Two years before he had told Luxemburg to make use of his 
cavalry instead of engaging in infantry fights, ‘in which heavy losses 
are incurred, and which never lead to any decisive result.’*> But 
this opinion was based on experience with the older armament of pike 
and matchlock, which so greatly trammelled infantry action. In spite 
of the king and his advisers who clung to the matchlock as slow bui 
sure, the flintlock or fusil had made its way. It had been adopted 
in Germany, and to some extent in France, along with the plug 
bayonet ; and in 1689 orders had been issued that all the French 
infantry taking the field should have ‘ bayonets to fix at the end of 
the musket or fusil, so contrived as not to hinder firing or re-load- 
ing,’ ** in other words, socket bayonets. These orders, it is true, 
had been only partially carried out, for there were pikemen at 
Steinkirk in 1692, who after the battle threw away their pikes, and 
armed themselves with their enemies’ fusils. 

The victory of Marsaglia was most complete, and the pursuit 
was continued nearly to Turin. The allies are said to have lost 


10,000 men and all their artillery, while the French loss was under 
2,000. The king wrote to Catinat :—- 


I looked for some brilliant action in Piedmont, but the complete 
victory which you have won over my enemies has surpassed my hopes, 
increased the esteem I already had for you, and shown me how well you 
merit my confidence by the way in which you serve the state. 


And three days afterwards :— 


The secrecy you observed about your plans for entering into Piedmont, 
and the way in which you concealed your march from the enemy, were of 
great advantage, and contributed to the good fortune which has befallen us. 
That shows the difference between people who know what they are about 
and those who act without reflection.”® 


*3 Rousset, iv. 510. 2" Tbid. iii. 330. 
* St. Gervais, pp. 230, 243. 
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But along with these expressions of appreciation there came 
embarrassing instructions as to how the victory was to be turned 
to account. The mere relief of Pignerol was no longer a sufficient 
result. Arrangements were to be made, if possible, for the army 
to winter in Piedmont, not only to save the French exchequer, but 
to bring pressure upon the duke of Savoy, and give encouragement 
to the Italian princes favourable to France. With this object it 
was essential that Coni should be taken, in order to cover the com- 
munications of the army with Dauphiné and Provence; and even if 
wintering in Italy was impracticable, the capture of that place was 
none the less important, as evidence that the victory was not a 
barren one, and as a starting-point for the next campaign. In 
fact, in a few days Catinat received peremptory orders to undertake 
the siege of Coni. He writes to his brother (27 Oct.) :— 


In this war my pleasures are shortlived. It is a remote country; the 
court is not acquainted with it, nor with the difficulty of carrying out its 
wishes; and one does not enjoy all the confidence which one’s own 
knowledge of the country deserves. 


It was late in the year, and his hastily improvised train was 
quite inadequate to a siege. Jiven if the siege were successful, the 
troops could not remain in Piedmont and subsist upon the country 


throughout the winter without being scattered to an extent that 
would be most unsafe in presence of an enemy still so strong in 
cavalry. These difficulties he urged upon the king again and again. 


Whether we fail to take Coni, or succeed, the consequences seem to 
me so grave that I have felt bound to point them out to your majesty, in 
order that you may have time to consider what orders you will give in 
anticipation of the extremities in which your army may find itself.”® 


Chamlay, who was sent from Versailles to examine matters on 
the spot, agreed with Catinat, and at length the king gave way. 
Pignerol was gorged with supplies, swept in from the surrounding 
country, and the army retired into France in the middle of 
December. There was practically no more fighting between the 
two armies during the remainder of the war. Throughout the 
year Victor Amadeus had been carrying on secret negotiations. 
Tessé, who commanded at Pignerol, thought to push his fortunes 
better as a diplomatist than he could as a soldier ; and at the end 
of November he went to Turin, on the duke’s invitation, disguised 
as a postillion. A conditional agreement was drawn up the terms 
of which were approved at Versailles; but the duke could not 
persuade the emperor to consent to the neutralisation of Italy, and 
he was not yet prepared to change sides. He could only promise 
that during the next campaign he would do his best to thwart his 


‘ *6 29 Oct. St. Gervais, ii. 280. 
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allies, and to play them false; and he seems to have kept his word. 
The allies again invested Casale and took an outlying fort ; but they 
did nothing further. Catinat, who had had to detach troops to 
Spain and to Provence, lay encamped near Perosa. 

In December the king became impatient at the slow progress of 
the negotiations, and wrote to Catinat that he regarded them as 
having completely fallen through. He wished him, therefore, to 
take the offensive in 1695, and hasten the advent of peace by 
successes which there was no prospect of obtaining on the Rhine, 
and still less in Flanders after Luxemburg’s death. But the 
finances of France were exhausted ; every expedient for bringing 
money to the treasury had been tried, and all were insufficient to 
meet the drain of the war; more than a tenth of the population, 
according to Vauban, had been reduced to actual beggary, and 
more than half the remainder were not far off it. An offensive 
campaign in Italy demanded money and supplies which were not 
to be had, and in the absence of them Catinat strongly advised 
adherence to the defensive. According to the vicious system 
which prevailed of inviting subordinates to report confidentially on 
their chiefs, Tessé was asked by Barbézieux for his opinion ; and 
he contrived adroitly to show the many deficiencies of the army 
which went to justify Catinat’s view, and at the same time to make 
his court with the minister by sneering at the marshal’s cautious 
character. ‘The temperament of men is, so to say, ineffaceable. 
That of Marshal Catinat, bold when sword in hand, is made up of 
precautions and of all the talents which tend to economy.’ Then 
after dwelling upon the difficulties, the excellence of the enemy's 
troops, and their own shortcomings in men and material, he 
concludes :— 

To come back to the particular question you ask me, I venture to say 
that I find Marshal Catinat disposed to help forward what the king shall 
enjoin upon him, having first of all raised all the objections which fore- 
sight and algebra can suggest to him, the whole being based upon his 
conviction of the inability of the king and the state to bear the expense 
he foresees. After that, there is no one better qualified to do all that is 
possible, or who knows the country better; I may go further, I see no 
one here who could take his place. But to decide him it will be proper 


that the king should tell him he is to enter Piedmont, and that he should 
tell him so soon.?” 


No such definite order was given. The allies began the cam- 
paign of 1695 by the siege of Casale, but it was only a mock siege. 
Victor Amadeus was as unwilling to see Casale in the hands of 
Spain or the emperor as in the hands of France. With some 
difficulty he brought Louis to consent to its surrender on condition 
that it should cease to be a fortress, and to instruct the governor 


= Rousset, iv. 526. 
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accordingly. After the siege operations had gone on for a fortnight 
to save appearances, the governor was summoned, and the duke 
persuaded, or rather forced, his allies to accept the terms he offered. 
The duke followed up this diplomatic success by proposing that 
Pignerol should be likewise dismantled and handed over to him. 
It was a heavy blow to the king’s pride to part with a fortress which 
had been French for more than sixty years; but in his straits he 
found it worth while to buy off the duke even at this price. At 
the end of May 1696 preliminaries were signed by which Pignerol 
was to be given uy, and Susa, Nice, and Savoy to be restored, while 
Victor Amadeus undertook either to obtain the neutralisation of 
Italy, or to join his forces with France. His eldest daughter was 
to marry the duke of Burgundy, and he was thus, as it seemed, to 
be bound in future to the French alliance. In compliance with 
the wish of the duke, the agreement was kept secret, and the French 
army under Catinat advanced into Piedmont in June. A formal 
offer of peace was then made to the duke upon the terms arranged, 
and he communicated these to the Spanish and imperial command- 
ers, as terms he was prepared to accept with the consent of his 
allies. To give time for obtaining this consent there was a truce 
for some months, but in September no agreement had been come 
to, and the hostilities recommenced. Meanwhile a definitive treaty 
had been signed between France and Savoy, and Victor Amadeus, 
now generalissimo of the Franco-Piedmontese army, marched with 
Catinat into the Milanese, and laid siege to Valenza. But the 
allies soon gave way, and early in October they agreed to sign a 
treaty for the suspension of all operations in Italy until there 
should be a general peace. This peace was not long deferred, for 
the defection of Victor Amadeus loosened the whole fabric of the 
‘grand alliance. In 1697 Catinat was employed in Flanders, along 
with Boufflers and Villeroi, and was charged with the siege of Ath. 
This place was taken in a fortnight, and nothing else was done, 
with the exception of an attempt on Brussels which was foiled by 
William III. The question of the Spanish succession was imminent, 
and Louis, who had fought for nearly ten years seul contre tous, felt 
the need of a breathing-space and showed himself willing to purchase 
it by unexpected concessions. Peace was signed at Ryswick in the 
autumn. 

When Louis made Catinat a marshal, he spoke of it as ‘ the 
crowning of virtue.’ He did not consider that virtue called for any 
further crown, even for the brilliant victory of Marsaglia. Villars 
six months after he became a marshal was bargaining to be made a 
duke ; and Catinat’s friends urged him to be like other people and 
to press his claims. But he told his brother :— 

I dare say that people who look well after their own interests may 
think differently, but for my part I prefer to be a good servant who loves 
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his master, and does not wish to tarnish the attachment and affection he 
has for his service by asking for an increase of wages.”* 


He was unwilling even to ask favours for his relatives. ‘I have 
done little for this brave man,’ the king once remarked, ‘and yet 
he is perhaps the only man in my kingdom who considers himself 
to have been well paid for his services.’ But this disposition had 
effects not to the king’s mind. During the peace, Catinat, though 
necessarily at the court, never went to Marly. He explained, when 
questioned by the king: ‘ There are a great many courtiers, and I 
stay away to Jeave others the opportunity of paying their court.’ ” 

The peace lasted only three years. In 1701 Catinat found 
himself again in Italy, once more opposed to Prince Eugene, but 
under reversed conditions. He had had to make head against 
confederate forces, superior to him in numbers, but divided in 
counsels. He was now to be associated with the troops of Spain 
and Savoy in face of a smaller but homogeneous and seasoned army 
of imperialists under a young and enterprising commander. Above 
all, the treacherous duke of Savoy, who had been so useful to him 
in the opposite camp, was now transferred to his own. Charles II 
of Spain had died 1 Nov. 1700. As soon as the emperor learnt 
the provisions of his will, he claimed the Milanese as a fief of the 
empire ; and when he found that the prince of Vaudemont acknow- 
ledged Philip V, he prepared to send an army of 29,000 men into 
Lombardy. The Spanish force there was about 10,000; the people 
of the province were favourable to the emperor, and so were most 
of the states of Italy. To maintain the rights of his grandson as 
king of Spain, Louis XIV decided to send an auxiliary army, 
and invited the duke of Savoy to ally himself with the two crowns 
of Franceand Spain. He proposed that the duke’s second daughter 
should become the queen of Spain, and the duke himself be the 
generalissimo of the combined forces. 

Tessé, who had negotiated the treaty of 1696, and had ingratiated 
himself with the house of Savoy, especially with the young duchess 
of Burgundy, was sent to Italy in December to arrange matters 
and to command the French contingent. But at Turin he was put 
off with vague expressions of devotion to the king, and could obtain 
nothing definite, not even permission for the French troops to 
pass through Piedmont. The bulk of them were sent by sea, and 
landed in the Gulf of Genoa. It was not till the spring that 
Victor Amadeus signed the treaty of alliance, and pledged himself 
to contribute 10,000 men towards the army he was to command. 
Meanwhile the invasion of the imperialists was delayed by the 
winter, and Tessé and Vaudemont made their dispositions to meet 
it. It was possible that the invaders might come through Switzer- 


*8 22 Sept. 1694. (St. Gervais, iii. 26.) * Créquy, p. 218. 
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land and over the Spliigen; or that they might skirt the head of 
the Adriatic, entering the district of Friuli, and marching through 
the whole length of the Venetian territory. But their most likely 
road was over the Brenner and down the Adige to Verona. The 
republic of Venice declared that it would make its neutrality 
respected, but both its power and its will were doubtful. It refused 
to allow foreign troops to garrison any of its fortresses, but 
consented that the allies should take such other measures as they 
thought necessary to close the valley of the Adige. The main road 
from Innsbruck to Verona, on the left of that river, was blocked 
by the fort La Chiusa, held by a small Venetian garrison. On the 
right of the Adige, between the river and the Lake of Garda, the 
two generals selected some posts near Rivoli; and they encamped 
their main force on the Mincio, placing garrisons in Mantua and 
Mirandola. The chief command lay with the prince of Vaudemont, 
as representing the power against which the attack was directed. 
He belonged to the house of Lorraine, and was the friend of 
William III, with whom he had served against the French in the 
last war. His son was now serving with the imperialists, and he 
was himself regarded with strong, but probably unfounded, suspicion. 
But he was almost the only adherent of Philip V in the country, 
and it was the more necessary to treat him with every consideration. 
Tessé was too much of a diplomatist to fail in this respect. In 
writing to the king, he spoke of the prince in the highest terms, 
both as to his capacity and fidelity, and took care to intimate that 
the confidence was reciprocal. It was no doubt a disappointment 
to both of them to learn, when the campaign was about to open, 
that Catinat was coming to supersede Tessé in the command of the 
French force. 

Catinat reached Milan on 7 April. ‘He is aman of judgment,’ 
the king wrote to Vaudemont, ‘whose experience and merit have 
raised him to his present position, and with whom you will have 
as much reason to be satisfied as you have had hitherto with Count 
Tessé.’*° In the absence of the duke of Savoy, Vaudemont was 
still to have precedence, so far as all operations affecting the 
security of the Spanish possessions were concerned. By the middle 
of May the bulk of the imperialist army had assembled near Trent. 
On the 26th Catinat informed the king that it was now clear that 
Prince Eugene would adopt one of three alternatives: to attack the 
French positions and try to force a passage; to move round the 
head of the Lake of Garda and descend on the district of Brescia ; or 
to turn south-eastward into the Vicenza district. Eugene chose the 
latter course, which presented great physical difficulties, but enabled 
him to debouch from the mountains unopposed, as the allies did 


4 Vault, i. 224. 
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not wish to provoke the Venetians by entering their territories east 
of the Adige. On May 27 the German cavalry crossed the moun- 
tains from Roveredo to Schio; while their infantry advanced down 
the Adige to Borghetto, and threatened attack. A week later, 
having made a new road over the mountains, it descended by the 
Fumane on Verona. By June 15 Catinat learnt that the head of 
the imperialist army had reached Castelbaldo, on the lower Adige, 
and had thrown a bridge across the river. 

On the first threat of attack thirty-eight battalions of French and 
Spanish infantry were encamped at and in front of Rivoli, with 
sixteen more behind them, between Verona and the lake; while the 
river between Verona and Legnago was watched by the cavalry. 
But Catinat soon began to fear that Eugene’s object was not to 
advance westward into the plain of Lombardy, but to cross the Po 
into Ferrara and Modena, perhaps with an eye to the invasion of 
Naples. As the imperialists moved southwards, the allies made a 
corresponding movement. The main body of their infantry was 
kept near Verona, but several battalions were encamped behind 
Legnago, and some were posted at Carpi, seven miles belowit. On 
the 16th Catinat occupied Ostiglia on the Po. The allies were 
thus distributed over some sixty miles of country, and along an are 
of a circle of which Vicenza was the centre. Fourteen battalions 
remained between the Lake of Garda and the Adige near Rivoli, and 
Catinat wished to reduce this force in order to strengthen his right ; 
but Vaudemont, whose only care was for the safety of the Milanese, 
would not consent. Catinat, therefore, to reinforce Ostiglia, with- 
drew the infantry from Carpi, leaving there only three companies 
of grenadiers with cavalry and dragoons. 

The Adige in the lower part of its course runs eastward, parallel 
to the Po, and between them is the Canale Bianco, which, starting 
from the Adige at Carpi, unites with the Tartaro below Trecento. 
The king was most anxious that the two generals should prevent 
the enemy from passing into Ferrara, by defending the line of the 
Canale Bianco ; but with their present forces they dared not extend 
further. Additional troops were known to be on their way to join 
Eugene ; the duke of Savoy still hung back; and both Vaudemont 
and Catinat begged the king to send them large reinforcements as 
soon as possible. At the end of June Vaudemont went off to 
Milan, leaving Catinat in sole command. By that time the 
imperialists had bridged the Canale Bianco, and thrown a detach- 
ment across the Po. Tessé advised Catinat also to cross the Po 
with the greater part of his infantry, but he contented himself with 
sending over eight battalions. On July 7 he sent orders for the 
troops at Rivoli to rejoin the main body; but it was too late to 
distribute them where they were most needed, Eugene, having 
contrived to alarm his enemies about both their flanks and to 
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weaken their line by extension, suddenly struck it near the centre. 
He had now about 24,000 men—half of them cavalry—in or near his 
camp at Castel-Guglielmo on the Canale Bianco. On the night of 
8 July he led a column of about 10,000 men with twenty guns along the 
embankment on the south side of the canal, and crossed the Tartaro 
where it joins the canal. A second column of rather less strength, 
under Commercy, tooka more southerly road, and crossed the Tartaro 
rather further up, near Trecento. The French were not on the 
alert; the river was bridged without opposition, and Eugene’s 
troops appeared at daybreak before Carpi and its outwork, Cas- 
tagnaro, and at once carried them both. Tessé, who was near 
Legnago with ten battalions and thirty-six squadrons, hurried up 
as soon as he learnt of the attack; but he was too late to save 
the post and could only cover the retreat of its garrison. He was 
not strong enough to hold his ground at Legnago, but fell back by 
Catinat’s orders to Nogara, halfway to Mantua. Catinat joined him 
on the way with the troops from Ostiglia. The disaster would 
have been more serious had not the left column of the Imperialists 
been forced to make a wide détour on its march to Carpi, and 
Eugene consequently unable to follow up his success. He had to 
wait some days for his artillery and provisions, and then advanced 
to Villafranca. 

There on 15 July the two armies faced one another, each drawn 
up in order of battle, but neither willing to attack, on account of the 
many small canals intersecting the country. On the 17th Catinat 
fell back, and took up a fresh position, with his left on the Mincio, 
opposite Goito, and his right towards Mantua. A strong detach- 
ment was posted on the right bank of the Mincio, halfway between 
Goito and the Lake of Garda; but Catinat did not believe that 
Eugene would venture to attempt the passage of the river, and 
doubted if he wished to pass it. Next day Vaudemont rejoined the 
army, and on the 25th the duke of Savoy arrived. By this time 
twelve fresh battalions had come from France, and these with the 
Piedmontese troops made the allies numerically much stronger than 
the imperialists ; but the generals came to the conclusion that the 
result of an attack was too doubtful, and failure too disastrous, to 
run the risk. 

On the 28th Eugene threw a bridge over the Mincio a little 
below Peschiera, and before night his whole army had crossed. 
‘We could not comprehend,’ writes one of his officers, ‘why they 
did not make use of the opportunity they had to render our passage 
very difficult, if not wholly impossible ; but they suffered us to pass 
without any hindrance.’ *! After waiting two days for the artillery 
and stores, the imperialists marched on the 31st to Desenzano, one 


** Campagna Miravigliosa. By an officer of the German army. Translated. Lon- 
don, 1702. 
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column by the road along the lake, and one along the high ground 
to the south of it, by Ponti and Pozzolengo, fully expecting to be 
attacked. The allies at first regarded Eugene’s movement as a feint, 
and remained on the left bank of the Mincio tillthe 30th. Then 
crossing at Goito they moved in a leisurely way to Solferino. Tessé 
was urgent to fall upon the flank or rear of the enemy, and finally 
said to Catinat: ‘ Sir, it is a dishonour to the king’s arms; you will 
do neither one thing nor the other.’ *? Vaudemont seems to have 
agreed with Tessé, but Catinat could not make up his mind to attack ; 
and the duke of Savoy was only too pleased to see dissensions among 
his military advisers, for he was already in secret correspondence 
with Eugene. The imperialists were allowed to continue their march 
on Brescia unhindered. Vaudemont and Tessé hurried off to 
Cremona and Milan, to take measures to prevent insurrection and 
to get together fresh troops. 

From Milan Vaudemont wrote, strongly urging Catinat to hang 
close upon the enemy’s rear, and oblige them to fight by cutting 
off their communications. But Catinat was anxious about his bread 
supply which he drew from Mantua, and he still believed that 
Mantua rather than Milan was the point really aimed at by Eugene. 
He thought it best to move parallel to the imperialists on a more 
southerly line until their intentions were more clearly shown. At 


lergth he came round to Vaudemont’s view that the security of the 
Milanese should override everything else, and decided to cross the 
Oglio at Canneto, and march up the right bank, so as to place him- 
self between Milan and the enemy. He wrote to the king :— 


It seems to me that the source of our mistakes has been the wish to 
provide against everything that the enemy may do, and that objections 
were found to every course that might be proposed ; accordingly, sire, I 


now propose to pursue one single object, choosing that one, if I can, 
which is of most importance.** 


He carried out this plan, though not without some further hesitations 
caused by the enemy’s movements, and on the 16th he reached 
Romanengo on the road from Brescia to Lodi. Vaudemont had 
rejoined him on the way, and the army assembled at Romanengo 
amounted to 51 battalions and 71 squadrons, or about 36,000 
men. 

Eugene, with an army inferior in numbers, for he had not more 
than 32,000, had thus forced back the allies to within thirty miles 
of Milan, almost without striking a blow. There could not fail to 
be discontent both in the allied army and at the court, and the 
blame fell on Catinat. Vaudemont had written to the king com- 
plaining of him, and asking that Villeroi—an old opponent, but a 
personal friend of his own---might be sent to replace him. Tessé, 


2 Esnault, Michel Chamillart, i. 38. 34 Aug. Vault, i. 290. 
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an intriguer without scruple, whose portrait may be found in St. 


Simon, had written despairingly to Chamillart, saying all he could 
to Catinat’s disadvantage. 


The duke of Savoy washes his hands, saying that it is not he who 
commands the army, and that he has the king’s orders to do only what 
the marshal thinks best. Now it is not for me to say anything against 
the marshal, but M. de Vaudemont has told me that he meant to inform 
the king of what the duke of Savoy said yesterday to the marquis de los 
Balbuces, to be repeated to him, and which he repeated to me; that in 
fact this marshal—whom I love, respect, and honour—sees no more than 
a man who is trying to drown himself; wants to do everything and does 
nothing ; torments himself and to no purpose .. . to sum up, the king 
ought to be informed that in truth he is out of his wits (il n’y a plus 


personne au logis) as the saying is; his poor head heats itself and worries 
itself, and nothing comes out of it.3# 


Tessé was as little hampered by truth as Feuquiéres,® but he was 
more adroit and insinuating. The influence of the young duchess 
of Burgundy was brought into play, and even that of Madame de 


Maintenon, who found Catinat wanting in religion. Two years 
afterwards she wrote of him :— 


M. Catinat knows his business, but he does not know God, and he 


believes that his proud philosophy is all-sufficient. The king does not 
like to trust his affairs to irreligious people.** 


On the 16th Catinat received a letter from the king reproaching 
him for his over-caution and loss of opportunities : ‘I told you you 
had to do with an enterprising young prince; he has set the rules 
of war at defiance ; you wish to follow them and you let him do 
what he likes.’ Two days afterwards he learnt that Villeroi was 
coming to Italy, though the blow was softened for the moment by 
the reason alleged, that it might be advisable to divide the large 
forces of the allies into two separate armies. The course he took 
was characteristic of him. He refused to ask leave to return to 


France as his friends urged him to do. He wrote to his eldest 
brother :— 


I think many people would be surprised if they knew what my real 
feelings are about this. I have often reflected on the changes which may 
happen to men, particularly to those who are honoured with high posi- 
tions; and these reflections have afforded me some support and conso- 
lation under the shock of this blow. I shall collect myself and call all 


* 10 Aug. Vault, i. 594. 

33 For instance, he wrote to St. Thomas, the minister of the duke of Savoy 
(7 May, 1703): ‘ Have I gone mad that people should have the insolence to suspect 
me of having spoken of His Royal Highness in terms unsuitable both to him and to 
me and to the respectful attachment which I profess and ought to profess to him?’ 
At the same time he habitually spoke of him in letters to the court as ‘ the faggot of 


thorns, ‘a fox who would die in his skin.’ (Rambuteau, Lettres de Tessé, pp. 
153, &c.) 
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my strength to my support, in order that I may render useful service 
in the operations for which we are preparing; and I shall forget nothing 
to wipe out the dissatisfaction which his majesty has expressed at my 
services in this campaign. ... Deus dedit, Deus abstulit, sit nomen 
Domini benedictum.* 

Nor did he attempt to vindicate himself. 


If the circumstances were well known [he wrote to Chamillart] they 
would be seen to form a chain leading me on naturally enough to my 
present misfortune and disgrace, other people’s views having contributed 
thereto at least as much as mine; of that, sir, you may be well assured. 
But at the present time this would have the air of a manifesto which 
would affect the harmony that is needed for the well-being of the king’s 
service, to promote which as best I can I devote all my energies.** 


The facts fully bear out what he here intimates. The task set 
him had been one of great difficulty. He was to act on the 
defensive and do nothing to provoke the republic of Venice; yet 
he was expected to cover not only Lombardy but central Italy. He 
had to work with Vaudemont and the duke of Savoy, both of whom 
there was reason to distrust and whose objects were by no means 
the same as his. He had under him a displaced lieutenant, who 
was always a malicious critic instead of a loyal supporter. ‘It 
would have been better for the king to lose a battle than to 
finish the campaign as we are doing,’ Tessé wrote to Chamillart 
(7 Aug.) ; but when he was himself in command he had argued 
that a battle should by all means be avoided unless success were 
certain, for the allies stood to lose the Spanish possessions while 
the emperor could only lose some troops. Catinat might point 
to the experience of his successor Villeroi, as going far to justify his 
not attacking the imperialists on their march to Desenzano; and the 
retention of the troops on the upper Adige—the thing most blamed 
by Feuquiéres in his memoirs—was the doing of Vaudemont backed 
by Tessé. Nevertheless, it must be owned, after making all allow- 
ances for his position, that he was no match for his opponent in 
this campaign ; his letters show inability to forecast the action of 
the enemy, and irresolution as to his own. He was fluttered by 
the ‘ enterprising young prince.’ Louis was right to make a change, 
but wrong in the change he made. 

Villeroi arrived and assumed command on August 22. The 
army was by that time encamped at Antignate, a place on the high 
road from Brescia to Milan, about five miles west of the Oglio. 
The reinforcements from France brought up by Tessé on that day 
raised its strength to sixty-nine battalions and ninety squadrons. 
The imperialists, not more than two-thirds of that strength, lay on 
the east side of the Oglio, south of Palazzuolo. Villeroi determined 
to attack them at once, as the king desired. He had brought with 


37 St. Gervais, iii, 111. 3% Td. p. 100. *® Vault, i. 225. 
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him a letter of recall for Catinat, but he did not use it. As he told 
the king (August 24): ‘ He is more active, more vigilant, and more 
busied with the smallest details than he was before my arrival, and 
has not shown the least mortification.’ *° - At the same time Villeroi 
was hand and glove with Vaudemont, lodged with him, and could 
not praise him enough. Catinat probably found himself isolated 
and powerless, for on the 28th he wrote to Chamillart :— 


I write to you with a mind absolutely calm and free from irritation. 
Ido not know what is the king’s intention as to the stay of Marshal 
Villeroi in Italy, or what his majesty has resolved as regards me, so that 
I have the more freedom in telling you my sentiments. I do not think it 
is for the king’s service that I should be left at the head of affairs in 
Italy. Iam no longer young; Iam on the point of entering my sixty- 
fourth year. The best made machines wear out in time. I do not say 
that mine is of that sort, but such as it is I am a man of sufficient 
reflection to recognise its decay. We should never come to an end if the 
vigour of mind and body were equal at all ages; add to which I have an 
infirmity which makes much riding painful. I beg you, therefore, to 


explain this to his majesty, and to persuade him to order me to return to 
France when the campaign is over.*! 


The Oglio was fordable, and the army passed it unopposed on the 
29th. Villeroi was elated, and his only fear was that his enemy 
would not wait for him. He meant to push forward his right so as 
to cut off the imperialists from Brescia, and throw them back upon 
the mountains to the north; but his plan was changed by finding 
the enemy intrenched near Chiari, on the left front of the army as 
it advanced northward. Catinat advised a careful reconnaissance 
of the position, but Villeroi, believing it to be held only by a rear- 
guard, decided to storm it without loss of time. ‘The season of 
prudence is past,’ he said ; ‘I have not the good quality of circum- 
spection, especially when I am stronger than the enemy.’*? Four 
brigades of infantry advanced to the assault, but after an hour’s 
fighting and a loss of 4,000 men, the attempt had to be given up. 
Eugene was there with his whole army, and he had occupied 
Chiari itself, which was a small walled town belonging to Venice. 
His artillery was well placed behind cover, while the French guns 
could not be brought up. Passing now from rashness to caution, 
Villeroi was afraid to continue his movement lest the enemy should 
cross the Oglio and march upon Milan. In spite of their great 
superiority the allies could find-nothing to do but to encamp 
opposite the imperialists, between Chiari and the river. There 
they lay for more than two months, hoping to starve out Eugene ; 
but their own supplies failed first, and on November 12 they recrossed 
to the right bank, and marching down it went into winter quarters 


Vault, i. 306. “ Tbid. 
#2 St. Gervais, iii, 324, 
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between the river and Cremona. A few shots were fired by the 
enemy during their passage of the river, and one of these wounded 
Catinat. He went to Cremona to recruit, and in the beginning of 
January returned to France. He thus escaped sharing the fate of 
Villeroi, who was made a prisoner in Cremona a month later by 
Eugene’s successful raid. 

When he presented himself at Versailles the king questioned 
him about the cabal against him, but he excused himself as he had 
done before from bringing charges against men who, now that they 
had got rid of him, might do good service. He was appointed to 
command the army on the Rhine for the next campaign, and when 
he objected that he was no longer fit for such a command, the king 
told him that his mere presence would be enough. Louis had 
persuaded himself in fact that there would be little, if any, fighting 
there. He had won over the elector of Bavaria to his side, and 
believed that he might count on the neutrality of the smaller 
German princes. He had to meet an army of 70,000 imperialists 
in Italy, and an army of 130,000 Dutch, North German, and English 
troops in the Low Countries, and he had few troops to spare for the 
Rhine. His necessities led him throughout the campaign to under- 
rate the enemy’s strength there, and to overrate the effective 
strength of his own field army. 

When Catinat arrived in Alsace in April the imperialists had 
already invested Landau—an outpost planted in the heart of the 
Palatinate—and were strongly intrenched upon the Lauter, es- 
pecially at Lauterburg and Weissenburg. He was told to lose no 
time in attacking them and driving them away, but he found the 
task beyond him. He was short of everything. The enemy had 
the advantage of numbers as well as of position, and he needed 
more men even for the defence of Alsace. Chamlay, who was sent 
thither by the king, agreed with him, and urged that reinforcements 
should be sent from the Low Countries, however ill they could be 
spared. This the king would not do, and he did not believe that 
the enemy would venture to besiege Landau, a strong place newly 
fortified by Vauban and well garrisoned. 

He was mistaken ; the siege began on June 16. On that day 
Catinat wrote to the king that he had only 20,000 men to oppose 
to 40,000, who were very advantageously posted ; and that if the 
king wished the place to be relieved he must send no less than 30 
battalions and 40 squadrons, or in other words double his army. 
Catinat was asked to be content with half, but he declined to reduce 
his estimate, and could not promise success even if the troops he 
asked for were given him. At the same time he reminded the king 
that reinforcements were necessary in any case, to arrest the further 
progress of the enemy, apart from the relief of Landau. 

His position for a defensive campaign was not unlike that of the 
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previous year; for as Eugene at Vicenza was free to move south or 
west, so Louis of Baden from the Palatinate might advance into 
Alsace, or might enter the country of the Sarre, and induce the 
newly restored duke of Lorraine to join the allies. The cases were 
parallel in another respect, for Catinat had again an ambitious, 
though a more honest, lieutenant, eager to take his place. Villars 
had freely expressed his views at Marly before he joined the army, 
and he was asked by Chamillart to give his opinion as to what 
might be done. Fifteen years younger than Catinat, ardent and 
self-confident, he was ready enough with his suggestions, and 
nothing loth to play the critic. The relief of Landau had been 
too long delayed, and would now, he admitted, be no easy task ; 
still, if twenty battalions and twenty squadrons were sent, it might 
be tried. While the main army should press the enemy in their lines 
on the Lauter, this corps—of which he asked to have the leading 
—should make its way from the valley of the Sarre, through the 
hilly country of Zweibricken, to Landau. Should this fail, for that 
country was tangled and difficult, there were other courses open. 
It would not be impossible to cross the Rhine below Strasbourg, 
capture the fort of Kehl, and raid the Black Forest: ‘ The river 
once passed, give me 2,000 horse, 1,000 dragoons, and 500 grena- 
diers, and see what I will do with such a force in the Black 
Mountains.’ He echoed the wish which the king had himself 
expressed to him, that his generals had ‘ the boldness appropriate to 
a leader of Frenchmen.’ ** 

The king decided that Landau must be left to its fate, but sent 
twelve battalions and sixteen squadrons to form a corps under 
Villars for the defence of the Sarre. In the middle of July, before 
these troops had arrived, there were indications that the enemy 
meant to advance without waiting for the fall of Landau; and 
Catinat decided to retire from Haguenau, where he was encamped, 
to within ten miles of Strasbourg. The king disapproved of this, 
and told him to fortify Haguenau and intrench himself on the 
Moder, so as to protect Fort Louis and Lower Alsace. He added : 
‘I will not listen to any remonstrance about the difficulties to be 
met with in the execution of this scheme, but I order you to prepare 
to carry it out without losing a moment.’“4 These peremptory 
directions of ‘ the greatest king that ever wore the crown,’ as Villars 
described him in his letter to Chamillart, did not meet with the 
deference he was used to. 

I do not think I am disobeying your majesty [wrote Catinat] in 
telling you frankly that this cannot be done ; the scheme is not one which 
can be carried out, and I neither can nor ought to make a beginning of it 
now. There is no defensible post at Haguenau, nor means of making 
one. The army has been encamped close to it for more than six weeks, 


- Vault, ii. 802. “ Td. ii. 340. 
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and has consumed all the forage within reach. We have no means of 
transport for the supplies which we require. Your majesty writes that I 
can readily bring up food and forage by the Rhine and the Moder. 
Throughout its course this latter river is not navigable, and deserves only to 
be called a brook ; its banks are flat, and it is fordable in numberless places. 
Even supposing, sire, that your majesty’s army were so well intrenched 
that it would not be attacked, and were amply provisioned, still all its 
communications could be cut off, and it might be completely destroyed. 
Your majesty attributes to the post of Haguenau an importance which it 
does rot possess. It can do nothing for the preservation of Fort Louis,*® 
and is no barrier for this country ; the enemy could pass either above or 
below it, and march into upper Alsace, or post themselves if they chose 
between Strasbourg and Haguenau, and they would be in a position to 
get their supplies by way of the Rhine. .. . In the present position of 
your majesty’s affairs in Alsace, there is nothing better to be done for the 
good of your service than to take care not to expose your army ill- 
advisedly ; to feed it as long as possible at a distance from Strasbourg ; 
and if the enemy enters Alsace, to be in readiness, considering our 
inferiority of force, to fall back on Strasbourg, whence the garrisons of 
the other fortresses might be quickly raised to the necessary strength, a 
thing which could not be done from the intrenched camp. 

Such, sire, is my view. If I spoke otherwise to your majesty, I 
should no longer have the honour to be guided by a spirit of truthfulness 
towards you. I am well aware that your majesty is not without 


uneasiness about my course of action. I am on the spot, and am doing 
the best I can ; but I do not think that this should bring me imperative 
orders highly injurious to your service.*® 


Without waiting to hear further from the court, he moved his 
army back next day to the position he had chosen. 

Such an exposure of the blunders of court strategy was not 
likely to be relished at Versailles, but it had its effect. Chamillart 
wrote in reply: ‘It is for you to do what you think best,’* at 
the same time begging him to consider whether some position could 
not be found where he might dispute the enemy’s entrance 
into Alsace, even if he ran some risk. The king himself wrote 
soon afterwards to the same effect, saying that the young king 
of the Romans (who was now with the imperialist troops) would 
probably be led by his impetuosity into movements of which ‘a 
man of judgment and consummate experience’ like Catinat could 
take advantage if he were only near enough. 


If [he continued] you find yourself in a position to undertake some- 
thing, do not be apprehensive that I shall hold you responsible for success. 
I take the issue on myself, and give you full powers to march against the 
enemy and fight them, weak or strong, whenever you meet with them, if 
you should think it advisable. The only thing I am uneasy about is 
your retiring and leaving them masters of Alsace and the Sarre.** 


*S Situated on an island in the Rhine, twenty miles below Strasbourg. 
“ Vault, ii. 343. “ Td. ii. 349. 48 Td, ii. 359. 
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This was in the beginning of August. By the middle of that 
month the reinforcements from Flanders had arrived, and were 
encamped under Villars at Saverne. Landau still held out, and to 
delay its fall the king urged Catinat to advance on Weissenburg, 
and so oblige the enemy to withdraw troops from the siege to meet 
him. He had now an army of about 32,000 men, and felt himself 
strong enough for such an advance, though the total of the German 
forces was nearly twice his own. He preferred, however, to make 
it by the side of the Rhine, in order that he might use the river for 
his supplies. On August 30 the army crossed the Zorn and began 
its movement on Lauterburg. But on that same day the king sent 
him news which changed the position of affairs. The elector of 
Bavaria, though alone among the German princes, had decided to 
declare himself for France and Spain, and to create a diversion in 
the heart of the empire on condition of receiving French aid, 
Catinat was at once to concert with him, and to send him such 
troops as he might require up to a total force of forty battalions 
and fifty squadrons; and these troops were to be under Villars. 
Of the small remainder of Catinat’s army part was to be sent into 
the country round Metz, and the rest were to go to Strasbourg. 
His part as a commander was played out, but he had still some 
anxious responsibilities. The best point for the French to cross 
the Rhine was at Huningen near Basle, where preparations had 
been made for some time past ; but the imperialists were entrenched 
at Friedlingen facing Huningen, and it was part of the agreement 
with the elector that a Bavarian corps should advance to the 
Rhine and take these entrenchments in reverse to facilitate the 
French passage. The Bavarians, however, refused to come within 
fifty miles of the Rhine. Landau fell on 8 August, and left the 
imperialists free either to occupy Alsace, or to interpose between 
the French and the elector. The king’s intention had been that 
only in proportion as the enemy detached troops against the 
elector should the French go to his assistance ; but he now decided 
that Villars should have all the troops available, so that he might 
force a passage without Bavarian aid. How Villars did so and 
won the battle of Friedlingen, belongs to his history rather than 
that of Catinat. The victory made him a marshal of France, and 
the courier who brought the news of this promotion brought also 
the order for Catinat to return to the court. He left Strasbourg 
1 November, and therewith closed his military career. 

The brilliant success of Villars in a most difficult enterprise 
contrasts strongly with the continued non possumus of Catinat. 
The king was right in thinking that here was the man to make 
head against the large but heterogeneous forces of the empire, and 
to take full advantage of the slowness which was sure to result from 
their divided interests and counsels. But if the success of Villars 
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was largely due to his own buoyant confidence and resource, it was 
largely due also to his enemy’s mistakes. The imperialist army 
opposed to Catinat had been always greatly superior to him in 
strength ; latterly it exceeded 60,000 men. But more than half of 
it was left idle in Alsace, while the full force of the French, handed 
over to Villars, and amounting to about 30,000, had to deal with 
only 25,000. Even this number should have been sufficient with 
such a river as the Rhine in its front ; but by allowing Neuburg to 
be surprised, and by the careless manner of his withdrawal from 
the intrenchments of Friedlingen, Louis of Baden threw away his 
advantages. It may well be doubted whether Villars, in Catinat’s 
place, could have saved Landau. Two years afterwards Villars’s 
warmth of temper caused him to be replaced by Marsin, and the 
crushing defeat of Blenheim must have brought home to the king 
that there were worse things than over-caution. ‘The errors of 
young men are the ruin of business; but the errors of aged men 
amount but to this, that more might have been done, or sooner.’ 
Circumspect as Catinat was, averse to risk, and prone to a defensive 
attitude, he showed on occasion that he could strike hard and 
sharp. His chief defect as a commander seems to have been a 
want of resource. His mind was not fertile in plans, or else it was 
more fertile in objections to them, which nipped them in the bud. 

There is not much to be told about the ten remaining years of 
his life. He spent most of his time at St. Gratien, a poor chateau 
which he had inherited from his mother, a few miles north-west of 
St. Denis. At first he had alsoa house in Paris, but he soon found 
it necessary to give it up and reduce his establishment. His patri- 
mony gave him an income of 7,000 frances ; he had neither increased 
nor diminished it during his service. He had not taken opportuni- 
ties, like Villars, engraisser son veau. His allowances as a marshal 
were 15,000 francs, but owing to the financial straits of the country 
they fell greatly into arrear. 

In 1707 he sent his plate to the mint for the public service. 
His attendance at court gradually declined toonce a year. In 1708, 
after the fall of Lille, the king sent for him and asked him to go to 
Chamillart and give him the benefit of his advice. Chamillart, 
when they parted, gave him an order on the treasury for all the 
arrears due to him ; but next day he sent to beg that the order 
might not be presented, and Catinat there and then put it in the 
fire. In 1705 the king wished to make all his marshals knights of 
the order of the Holy Ghost, but Catinat—like Fabert before him— 
objected that he could not furnish the proofs of nobility required by 
the statutes. His family remonstrated with him ; there were proofs 
that would pass unquestioned, and he was doing them a lasting 
injury. ‘Very well,’ he said, ‘strike me out of your genealogies.’ 

His friends in his retreat were few, but staunch. Madame de 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXV. MM 
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Coulanges, who lived close by, at Ormesson, wrote of him to 
Madame de Grignan: ‘ He strikes me as very clever, but charm- 
ingly modest ; he never talks to me about himself... He is a 
perfect philosopher: a Christian philosopher.’ And again: ‘He 
is the most amiable man in the world. We never pass a day with- 
out seeing him. I meet him walking by himself at the end of one 
of our avenues; he wears no sword; he forgets that he ever wore 
one.’ So plain was his dress, and so unassuming his manner, that 
mistakes were often made. A sportsman from Paris, meeting him 
in his own grounds, said to him: ‘ My good fellow, I don’t know 
whose land this is, but Iam going to shoot over it.’ Catinat listened 
hat in hand, and then walked on. The man, learning from some 
peasants who he was, hurried after him and apologised. ‘ One need 
not know a man,’ said Catinat, ‘to take one’s hat off to him. 
However, let that pass ; come and sup with me.’4* 

He wrote a good deal, but most of his papers were burnt by him 
before his death. When Pére Varenne was engaged upon his life 
of Constantine, Catinat helped him in dealing with the campaigns 
in northern Italy. Like Frederick the Great he had a fancy for 
versifying, and on the morning of Marsaglia he said to a friend : 
‘I assure you that for the last week I have not given a thought to 
making verses.’ He corresponded with Vauban on economical 
subjects, and shared that sympathy for the poor which found ex- 
pression in the Dime Royale. In his will, while leaving a bequest 
for the poor of St. Gratien, he stated that he would have made it a 
permanent provision, but he had found that where the poor were 
known to receive help, it only brought upon them fresh exactions. 
He died at the age of 75, 22 Feb. 1712, and was buried at St. 
Gratien. According to the frigid account of him attributed to 
Madame de Maintenon, 

He died peacefully, fearing nothing, hoping nothing, desiring nothing, 
and perhaps believing nothing. His merit was natural; it cost him 
nothing ; and so he held himself above all honours. Though suspected 
of irreligion, he was not aecused of any vice. 


Alongside of this may be placed St. Simon’s sketch of him :— 


Catinat turned his philosophy to account by his great piety. He had 
wit, much sense, ripe reflection, and [a great merit in St. Simon’s eyes] 
never forgot his modest quality. His clothes, his carriages, his furniture, 
his house, were all of them extremely simple ; so was his manner and his 
whole behaviour. He was tall, dark, thin, thoughtful, and rather slow, 
rather deferential, with fine and very intelligent eyes. 


Ernest Marsx Luoyp. 


*® Créqui, p. 290. 





Notes and Documents 


PAPAL LETTERS RELATING TO ENGLAND, 1133-1187. 


Tue following ten documents have hitherto either remained 
unknown or been only badly or partially published. They are not 
without interest for English readers, since they all bear an English 
address, though some of them, except for the address, have no 
special reference to England. I have prefixed to each document a 
few remarks to explain its bearing,' and appended a notice of the 
source from which the text is derived. Almost all the documents 
are taken from manuscripts in the British Museum. 


Paut Marra BaumGartTen. 


I. 


The following letter of Pope Innocent II has a special local 
interest, as giving us the names of certain canons and clerks of the 
church of Llandaff. Its purpose is to direct Archbishop William of 
Canterbury to maintain the rights and property of the church of 
Llandaff, void by the death of Bishop Urban at the Curia.? 


Innocentius papa II. mandat Willelmo archiepiscopo Cantuarien. ut 
Landavien. ecclesiam vacantem per mortem in curia Urbani eiusdem sedis 
praesulis, in statu quo manuteneat, eique Landavien. dioeceseos aliquos 
canonicos clericosque commendat. 


1133, Octobris 9, Pisis. 
Innocentius episcopus servus servorwn Det venerabili fratri Wil- 
lermo* Cantuariensi archiepiscopo et apostolice sedis legato salutem 
et apostolicam benedictionem. Quantum venerabilis frater noster 


' These remarks have been kindly translated by Mr. R. L. Poole, who has added a 
few notes of his own. These notes are distinguished by his initials. 

? This letter forms a sequel to the long series of papal letters and other documents 
relative to the repeated appeals of Bishop Urban to the pope for a decision concerning 
the extent of his episcopal jurisdiction. They run from 1119 to 7 March 1132, and 
are contained in the Liber Landavensis (pp. 27-67, 87-94, ed. Evans, 1893), whence 
almost all of them are reprinted in chronological order in Haddan and Stubbs’s Coun- 
cils and Eccles. Documents, i. 309-14, 317-43 (Oxford, 1869).—R. L. P. 

* William of Corbeuil, archbishop of Canterbury, 1123-36. 
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Urbanus‘ Landavensis episcopus pro recuperandis bonis ecclesie 
sue laboraverit, fraternitas tua non ignorat. Tandem pro eodem 
negotio ad sedem apostolicam sub gravissimi temporis estuatione 
pervenit ibique post expositam nobis et fratribus nostris itineris 
sui causa{m] languore arreptus humanitati concessit et ad patres 
suos, qui de hoc seculo migraverunt, in bona confessione transivit. 
Quocirca fraternitati tue rogando mandamus, quatinus Landaven- 
sem ecclesiam manuteneas et nullatenus inquietari permittas et ut 
idem locus in eo statu, in quo erat, quando prefatus noster frater 
Urbanus episcopus ad nos nuper veniendi iter arripuit, perseveret, 
usque dum ibi, Domino largiente, episcopus canonice subrogetur, 
efficias. Rogamus preterea fraternitatem tuam, quatinus filios 
nostros Uhtredum archidiaconum,® Radulfum canonicum, Bual- 
lanum, Isaac, A., Johannem? et reliquos iam dicte ecclesie clericos 
pro beati Petri reverentia habeas commendatos et ut tam persone 
quam bona, que eis collata sunt, quiete permaneant, pro nostra 
karitate efficias. Caratocum quoque presbiterum, Guganum de 
Lancarvan et germanos prefati fratris nostri Urbani episcopi pietatis 
intuitu manuteneas et nullam eis molestiam irrogari permittas. 
Data Pisis vii idus Octob. 
British Museum, Royal MS. 5, A, XIII. fol. 199, v. (saec. xii.) 


Il. 


The following letter has been hitherto known only by a fragment 
of the text and an extremely meagre excerpt from the complete docu- 
ment. The fragment is described by Jaffé, ‘ Regesta,’ No. 18722°: 
‘ Alexander III Alano priori Cantuarien. scribit, sese canonicos eius 
a solutione decimarum de hortis, de feno, de herbis pascuorum et 
de minutiis aliis’ liberare. (Fragmentum).—‘ . . . ea propter 
dilecti’ (c. 1180). Antoine Thomas gives, in his analysis of the 
Registers of Boniface VIII, the address, incipit, and date, with only 
a few words to indicate its contents and without perceiving its 
identity with the document calendared (as above) No. 18722. The 
connexion between the document of Alexander III and two letters 
of Boniface VIII may be seen from Thomas, ‘Les Registres de 
Boniface VIII,’ Nos. 442, 448. The text of the letter now printed 
removes all obscurities. 


* Urban, bishop of Llandaff, 1107-33. 

5 Uhtred appears in the Liber Landavensis under the years 1127 and 1131 (pp. 
29, 60, 64).—R. L. P. 

* Isaac, capellanus episcopi, is mentioned in company with Uhtred in the places 
cited; also under the year 1120 (virwm magng astuti¢ et valentig) in connexion with 
the translation of the body of St. Dubricius (p. 85).—R. L. P. 

” Possibly the Adam and John who appeared as witnesses for Bishop Urban before 
Honorius II in 1128 (ibid. p. 41).—R. L. P. 

* The references to Jaffé’s Registrum are throughout to the numbers of the second 
edition of the‘ work. 
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Alexander papa III concedit Alano priori et capitulo Cantuarien. 
ecclesiae ut sint in perpetuum liberi a solutione decimarum aliarumque 
rerum in epistula nominatarum. 

1180, Decembris 23, Tusculani. 

Alexander® episcopus servus servorum Dei dilectis filiis A. 
priori '' et capitulo Cantuarien. ecclesie salutem et apostolicam bene- 
dictionem. 

Apostolice sedis cui licet immeriti deservimus, auctoritas nobis 
attentius persuadet, ut religiosis viris apostolicum patrocinium im- 
pendamus et eorum paci tanto sollicitius debeamus intendere, 
quanto sub habitu regulari omnipotenti Deo, cuius servitium se 
subdiderunt, devotius famulantur. Ea propter, dilecti in domino filii, 
officio subscepte administrationis inducti et vestris precibus inclinati 
presentibus vobis litteris indulgemus, ut a solutione decimarum de 
ortis vestris, de feno, de erbis pascuorum, de proventibus molendi- 
norum, de fructibus pomariorum, de fructibus neimorum et de 
minutis aliis ita sitis amodo liberi, sicut a quadraginta retro annis 
noscimus sine interruptione fuisse. Villas quoque et alia ecclesie 
vestre predia ea decernimus in posterum libertate gaudere, quam 
per quadraginta annos inconcusse habuisse noscuntur. Nulli ergo 
omnino hominum etc. usque: contraire. Siquis autem etc. usque : 
incursurum. Dat. Tusculan. X. Kal. Januarii. 

Vatican, Archiv. Secr., Reg. No. 47, Bonif. VIII, Ann. I. fol. ciii. 
(102), No cecexliiii. 

This letter of Alexander III was confirmed by Boniface VIII, ad in- 
stantiam ‘ prioris et capituli Cantuarien. ord. Sancti Benedicti.’ Ine. : 
‘ Littera felicis recordationis Alexandri pape IIL predecessoris nostri ex 
parte vestra nobis presentata extitit sub hac forma.’ After reciting the 
tenor of Pope Alexander's letter the document concludes: ‘ Nos itaque 
vestris supplicationibus inclinati, concessionem huiusmodi per eundem 
predecessorem factam fuctoritate presentium approbantes, ipsam decer- 
nimus ecclesie vestre perpetuis temporibus profuturam. Nulli ergo etc. 
Nostre approbationis et constitutionisetc. Dat. Anagnie III cal. Septem- 
bris anno primo. [1295, Augusti 29, Anagniae.] Cf. Thomas, ‘ Les Registres 
de Boniface VIIL’ (Paris, 1884), vol. 157. 


Il. 


This letter was published some years ago in Lowenfeld’s ‘ Epi- 
stolae,’ p. 220 (cf. Jaffé’s ‘ Regesta,’ No. 15205); but a comparison 
of the text with that of our manuscript showed the necessity 
of printing it anew, since we have now before us not only a far 
better text, but also the means of establishing the date of the 
document precisely. Instead of belonging vaguely to the years 
1181-1185, it is fixed to the exact date, 18 Dec. 1181. 

* Alexander written in elongated minuscules. 

”° A, somewhat accentuated. 


" Alan had been appointed prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, 6 Aug. 1179. 
Stubbs, intr. to Epistolae Cantuar. p. exxi (1865).—R. L. P, 
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Lucius papa III scribit Balduino episcopo Wigorniensi, compellat R. 
clericum, ut G.clericum iuramento, quod ab ipso extorserit, solvat. (Jaffé- 
Léwenfeld, 15205). 

1181, Decembris 13, Romae apud Sanctum Petrum. 


Lucius episcopus servus servorum Dei venerabili fratri B. Wigor- 
niensi episcopo '? salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 

Ex conquestione G. clerici auribus nostris insonuit, quod cum 
ipse ecclesiam de Geringe '* sub annuo censu unius marce argenti 
longo tempore tenuisset, R. clericus ab eo per multas impressiones 
et gravamina iuramentum de solutione maioris census extorsit. 
Quoniam igitur, cum sit prohibitum in Lateranensi concilio, ne 
novi census imponantur ecclesiis vel veteres augeantur, sustinere 
non possumus incorrectum, quod tanta videtur temeritate pre- 
sumptum, fraternitati tue per apostolica scripta mandamus quatenus 
inquisita presentibus partibus veritate, si ita tibi constiterit pre- 
scriptum censum ad solitum auctoritate nostra contradictione et 
appellatione cessante reducas et memoratum R. ecclesiastica severi- 
tate compellas, ut supradictum G. a iuramento, quod ab ipso 
recepit, absolvat, et de cetero consueto censu contentus existat, eum 
quoque de tanta presumptione sublato appellationis remedio taliter 
punias, quod pena docente cognoscat periculosum cunctis existere 


statutis apostolicis obviare. Dat. Rome apud sanctum Petrum id. 
Decembris. 


British Museum, Royal MS. 10, A, II. fol. 63, v. 


IV. 


Only the second part of the following letter is published in the 
collections of decretals, because in it is contained the substance of 
the importance of the letter for canon law. In Jaffé, No. 15204, it 
is described thus: Lucius III [Balduino] episcopo Wigorniensi per- 
mittit, ‘ut quoties aliqua scripta sub suo nomine impetrata redar- 
guenda viderit falsitatis, nullam adhibeat fidem.’ (Imp. II, L. 2, t. 18 
c.4. Deer. Greg. L. V. t. 20, c.2. ‘Super eo autem.’ ‘ Super eo 
vero.) The British Museum manuscript supplies the first part, 
hitherto unpublished, containing a judicial mandate, and furnishes 
a basis for closer approach to an exact date. 


Lucius papa ITI mandat Balduino Wigornien. episcopo clericum G. si 
de falsitate poterit comprobari, in aliquo monasterio recludat, insuper 
monet eum ne litteris falsis sub nomine papae editis fidem adhibeat, 
neque mandatum in illis sibi commissum observet. 


Baldwin, bishop of Worcester from 10 Aug. 1180 to 16 Dec. 1184, when he was 
translated to the see of Canterbury. 

18 The name Geringe is not to be found under the heading ‘ Ecclesia de Geringe ’ 
in the manuscript Index of Charters in the British Museum, which contains, however, 
the name of a man bearing the surname ‘ De Geringe.’ [Possibly the word is mis- 
written for Getinge, now Guiting, in Gloucestershire.—R. L. P.] 
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1181-1183, Velletri. 

Lucius episcopus servus servorum Dei venerabili fratri B. Wigorn. 
episcopo salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 

Fraternitati tue per apostolica scripta mandamus, quatinus G. 
clericum ad tuam presentiam convocans, si de falsitate coram te 
poterit comprobari, in aliquo monasterio, appellatione cessante, 
recludas in quo reatum suum valeat expiare. Super eo autem quod 
sententiam latam falsarum litterarum optentu noluisti exsecutioni 
mandare, tuam plurimum providentiam commendamus, mandantes, 
ut quotiens aliqua scripta, sub nostro nomine destinata, redar- 
guenda videris falsitatis, nullam eis fidem adhibeas et quod per 
ipsa mandatum fuerit, non observes, set eum, qui presentaverit, 
facias retineri. Dat. Velletri. 


British Museum, Royal MS. 10, A, II. fol. 62, v. 


V. 


This document is deseribed as follows in Jaffé, No. 14964: 
Lucius III Bialduino] episcopo Wigorniensi scribit de T. rectore 
ecclesiae de Dulting, cui R{eginaldus] episcopus Bathoniensis inter- 
dixerit, ne monachis Glasticiae [al. Clanstig] censum solveret. App. 
Cone. Lat. exviti. 13. Comp. II, L. 3. t. 25, c. 1, Deer. Greg. L. III. 
t. 39, c. 18. ‘ Significavit nobis T.,’ ‘ Significavit T.’ The letter has 
only come down to us in the collections of Decretals, and repeated 
transcription has perverted both the spelling of proper names and 
the constructions in an altogether capricious way, almost past re- 
cognition. Thus abbate et monachis Glastonien. became in course of 
time Glasticiae, or, according to another reading, actually Clanstigq. 
For the first time we are now able to attach an approximate date to 
this document. 

Lucius papa III scribit Balduino episcopo Wigorniensi circa litem 
inter Reginaldum episcopum Bathonien. et T. rectorem ecclesiae de 
Dulcingen, ipsam ecclesiam concernentem. 

1182-1183, Junit 5, Velletri. 

Lucius episcopus servus servorum Dei venerabili fratri B. Wigor- 
nien. episcopo * salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 

Significavit nobis T. rector ecclesie de Dulcingen '° quod a dilectis 
filiis nostris abbate et monachis Glastonien.'® ad regimen ipsius 
ecclesie electus de solvendo annuo censu trium marcarum, quem 
predecessor eius solverat, prestitit corporaliter iuramentum. Post- 
modum autem venerabilis frater noster R. Bathonien. episcopus,"’ 
in cuius diocesi ecclesia illa consistit, ne ipsum censum monachis 

4 See above, p. 534, m. 12. 

‘’ The parish is no doubt Doulting, near Shepton Mallet, Somerset. It appears 
as Dultyng in the taxatio of Pope Nicolas IV, 1291 (p. 197 a), at which time the 


benefice was appropriated to Glastonbury.—R. L. P. 
'® Glastonbury (see above). 


Reginald fitz Joceline, bishop of Bath, 23 June 1174-26 Dec. 1191. 
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solveret nisi prius constaret, quod de episcopali auctoritate fuisset 
impositus in periculum ordinis et sub interminatione anathematis 
interdixit. Unde prefatus rector hinc reatum periurii meruit, inde 
timet inobedientiae periculum imminere. Quocirca fraternitati tue 
per apostolica scripta mandamus quatinus partibus convocatis, si 
prescriptum canonem de auctoritate presulis et non ex novo im- 
positum fuisse constiterit, episcopo auctoritate nostra precipias ut 
prohibitionem suam sine dilatione relaxet. Si vero census fuit de 
novo impositus sive de auctoritate episcopi hoc factum fuerit, sive 
non, abbatem et monachos ut clericum a prestito iuramento ab- 
solvant, appellatione remota ecclesiastica districtione compellas. 
Pati enim nec volumus nec debemus ut ecclesiae novi census 
exactione vexentur. Dat. Velletri nonis Iunii. 


British Museum, Royal MS. 10, A, II. fol. 63, v. 


The following three letters relate to the nomination of Arch- 
bishop Baldwin of Canterbury as legate for England. Henry II 
had written requesting Pope Lucius III to name the archbishop as 
legate ; but while the letter was on the way the pope died, 25 Oct. 
1185, and the petition came into the hands of his successor, Pope 
Urban III, who was elected on 25 Nov. and crowned 1 Dec. of the 
same year.'* Urban observes with special emphasis that, since the 
magisterium ecclesiae is continuous, though the persons exercising 
it change, King Henry is to expect always the same goodness at the 
hands of the apostolic see; and although it is without precedent 
that petitions addressed to a dying pontiff should be acceded to, 
without a renewal of the request, by his successor, nevertheless in 
the present case the pope departs from the rule in order to give the 
king a signal proof of his fatherly love. On this account he is 
willing to grant the king the request he made to his predecessor, 
and he herewith nominates the archbishop apostolic legate in the 
province of Canterbury.'!® In the second letter, again, which is 
addressed to the archbishop himself, and which informs him of 
his appointment, the pope repeats that by way of exception he has 
treated the letter directed to his predecessor as though it had been 
directed to himself.2° In the third letter, addressed to the whole 
clergy, higher and lower, of the province, the pope does not return to 
the subject. The noble language of the three letters deserves notice. 


8 Lucius III died at Verona, and it was there that his successor was elected and 
crowned. 

1° Compare the letter in Jaffé, No. 15490, of 19 Dec. 1185 (in which already the 
archbishop receives the title of apostolicae sedis legatus. On the privilege of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury cf. Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, iii. 298 ff. 
(Oxford, 1878). ‘The next two archbishops, Richard and Baldwin, were made legates 
as a matter of course’ (p. 300). Cf. W. F. Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, ii. (1862). 

* Baldwiy was archbishop of Canterbury from 16 Dec. 1184 to 19 Nov. 1190. 
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VI. 


Urbanus papa III, non obstante quod legatio Balduini Archiepiscopi 
Cantuarien. a praedecessore, non a se ipso, quaesita fuerit, Henrico 
Anglorum regi nihilominus gratiam petitam praebet. 


1185, Decembris 17, Veronae. 

Urbanus episcopus servus servorum Dei karissimo in Xpo filio H. 
illustri Anglorum regi salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 

Ab oculis Romane ecclesie, matris tue, nec debet omnino nec potest 
ulla temporis diuturnitas abolere, quantum ei semper fidelis extiteris 
et devotus et circa profectus ipsius in articulo” cuiuslibet necessitatis 
intentus. Hine est quod quantumcunque in ea fiat pro tempore 
mutacio personarum, suum tamen circa te sine mutacione aliqua 
conservat affectum et apostolica sedes cuius magisterium in sola 
dumtaxat variacione pastorum ordine successionis alternat, una 
semper et eadem perseverans, suam circa te benivolenciam non 
immutat. Unde, licet hactenus sit inauditum, quod ea que a Romano 
pontifice in extremis posito requiruntur, successor ipsius, nondum 
ei specialiter porrectis precibus, exequatur, placuit tamen nobis et 
fratribus nostris tue consideracionis obtentu, iuxta casum novitatis 
istius, novum tibi aliquid indulgere, ut tanto efficiaris in ea, qua 
soles devocione propensior, quanto predicta Romana ecclesia maiori 
te benedictione prevenit, dum illud pro te quasi de novo incipit, 
quod pro aliis facere minime consuevit. Quamvis enim non a nobis, 
set a predecessore nostro ea, quam desiderabas, fuerit postulata 
legacio, nos tamen et fratres nostri pia consideracione prospeximus, 
ut nequaquam tibi occasione ista quod postulaveras negaretur, 
maxime quia qualiscumque sit persona que preminet, eadem semper 
remanet apostolice sedis auctoritas, que quod postulatur indulget. 
Ideoque secundum quod excellenciam tuam velle cognovimus, 
legacionem Cantuarien. provincie venerabili fratri nostro B. Cant. - 
archiepiscopo duximus committendam, firmam spem fiduciamque 
tenentes, quod eam ad honorem Dei et tocius ecclesie profectus, sicut 
homo, virtute multaque scientia et honestate preditus, exequatur. 
Te vero monemus et exhortamur in Domino, quatinus ei ad statum 
eeclesiasticum in melius reformandum faveas omnimodis et assistas 
ita, quod in facto isto habuisse videaris pie intencionis intuitum 
cum de favore celsitudinis tue prosperum habuerit archiepiscopus 
supradictus in sui operis executione progressum et nos tanto 
debeamus in aliis quibusque negociis facilius indulgere, quod 
postulas, quanto affectum tuum ad honorem Dei et ecclesie sue 
profectum sinceriorem nobis in tuis actibus representas. Dat. 
Verone xvi KI. Januarii. 


British Museum, Royal MS. 10, A, IT. fol. 2, r. 


2 Articulo: manuscript araculo. 
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VII. 


Urbanus papa III nuntiat Balduino Cantuarien. archiepiscopo ad in- 
stantiam Henrici Anglorum regis se eum apostolicae sedis legatum per 
Cantuarien. provinciam nominare. 


1185, Decembris 13, Veronae. 

Urbanus episcopus servus servorum Det venerabili fratri B. Can- 
tuarien. archiepiscopo, apostolice sedis legato, salutem et apostolicam 
benedictionem. 

Sinceritas devotionis et fidei consuete quam Anglicana semper 
ecclesia circa unitatem et pacem sedis apostolice conservavit, 
in tua, sicu[t] bene confidimus, prudencia et virtute refloruit et 
acceptabile incrementum placidi fervoris accepit. Talis enim ad 
Romanam ecclesiam tue manavit fraternitatis opinio, que et tue 
honestatis odore nos recreet et constancie, quam habes, vigore 
confortet, ita ut confidenciam quam de tua probitate concepimus, 
in nostro iam apercius opere declaremus. Supplicante siquidem 
karissimo in Xpo filio nostro H. illustri Anglorum rege, ut Angli- 
cana ecclesia legatum apostolice sedis pro suis et tocius regni pro- 
fectibus optineret, quamvis id nondum a nobis set a predecessore 
nostro, quem credidit superstitem, postulavit, tamen quia sedes 
apostolica eademipsa remansit etiam cum personam alteram ordine 
canonice successionis accepit, nos qui in ea sumus, ordinante sicut 
voluit Domino, constituti, preces illas tamquam ad nos destinatas 
accepimus, et quod fuit de tam sublimi negocio hactenus inauditum 
eisdem precibus alteri quidem persone set eidem dignitate porrectis, 
assensum prestitimus et favorem, maxime quia multum credimus 
ecclesie similiter et regni utilitatibus expedire, si talem in minis- 
terio supradicto provincia illa recipiat, qualem predicti regis 
instancia de conversacionis merito et fidei sinceritate commendat. 
Ideoque nos ad honorem Dei et ecclesie sue salutem et pacem per 
universam Cantuarien. provinciam officium tibi legacionis iniungi- 
mus, per apostolica scripta mandantes, ut illud cum fraterne obe- 
diencie humilitate suscipias et secundum datam tibi celitus facul- 
tatem ad emendandum ea, que necesse est emendari et conservanda 
ea, que conservari oportet, debite diligencie manum auctoritate 
ipsius legacionis apponas, ita nimirum in omnibus reverenciam 
matris tue Romane ecclesie parata devocione custodiens, ut de 
profectu ministerii, quod tibi leta committit, tuis eam facias operi- 
bus leciorem. Dat. Verone xv KI. Januarii. 


British Museum, Royal MS. 10, A, II, fol. 2, v. 
VIII. 


Urbanus papa III significat abbatibus, decanis, archidiaconis aliisque 
ecclesiarum praelatis et universo clero Cantuarien. provinciae, se Bald- 
uinum archiepiscopum Cantuarien. legatum apostolicae sedis per dictam 
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provinciam constituisse monetque eos ut legato debitam praebeant reve- 
rentiam et obedientiam. 


1185, Decembris 18, Veronae. 

Urbanus episcopus III [sic] abbatibus, decanis, archidiaconis 
aliisque ecclesiarum prelatis et universo clero per Cantuarien. provinciam 
constitutis salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 

Divine sapiencie inscrutabilis altitudo, que sacrosanctam eccle- 
siam in huius mundi latitudine stabilivit, ita regimen et guberna- 
cionem ipsius immutabili provisione disposuit, ut ad eam salubriter 
gubernandam plures assumerentur in partem sollicitudinis, quam- 
vis pro unitatis ecclesiastice firmamento unus obtineret plenitudinem 
potestatis. Volumus enim ut secundum quod eam alloquitur in 
propheta, Pro patribus eius filii nascerentur, qui super omnem terram 
principes constituti essent ubique nominis sui memores et evangelice 
veritatis incliti preceptores. Hinc est quod Romana ecclesia, cui 
precipuum contulit super ceteras magistratum pium ad alias 
habens materna provisione respectum, providit ab inicio et lauda- 
bili hactenus observantia custodivit * ut ex diversis mundi partibus 
ad earum ministerium adimplendum viros prudentes ascisceret, 
quorum auctoritas et doctrina sub Romani pontificis moderamine 
constituta, quod ipse per se non poterat, procul distantibus ecclesiis 
ministraret. Unde et nos qui licet insufficientibus meritis in sub- 
limi sumus eiusdem ecclesie specula constituti patrum nostrorum 
vestigiis inherentes ita intendimus cum Dei adiutorio iniunctum 
nobis ministerium circa proximas ecclesias gerere ut his etiam a 
quibus locorum positione distamus, oportuna debeat providentia 
non deesse. Specialiter autem ad presens * Anglicanam ecclesiam 
paterne considerationis oculis intuentes, ad salutem ipsius et 
speciales in Xpo profectus communi consilio fratrum nostrorum 
decrevimus ordinandum, ut venerabilis frater noster B. Cantuarien. 
archiepiscopus de cuius meritis et virtute, sapientia pariter et doc- 
trina ecclesia universa congaudet, ministerio legationis accepto 
vices nostras ad honorem ecclesie et tocius regni salutem et pacem 
per subditam sibi provinciam exequatur. Ideoque universitati 
vestre per apostolica scripta mandamus atque precipimus, quatinus 
ei decetero tamquam apostolice sedis legato debitam in omnibus 
reverentiam et obedientiam impendatis, ita quod et ipse in nobis 
ad gloriam Dei vestrumque omnium commodum et salutem iniunc- 
tum sibi possit ministerium exequi et vos coram Deo et ecclesia 
eius merito valeatis commendabiles inveniri. Dat. Verone xv KI. 
Januarii. 


British Museum, Royal MS. 10, A, II. fol. 2, v. 


= Custodivit: manuscript custodi:. 


* The following passage, as far as exequatur, is quoted by Ralph de Diceto, Yinag. 
Hist. (Opp. hist. ii.), p. 38, ed. Stubbs, 1876. 
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IX. 


This letter of Pope Urban III relative to a canon Hel{ias] 
contains a decision of a case in canon law, such as often occurs. 
Unfortunately there are no indications of place, nor of the exact 
date. 

Urbanus papa III scribit Balduino Cantuarien. archiepiscopo aposto- 
licae sedis legato de Het. canonico, qui, subdiaconatus ordine praetermisso, 
in diaconi et inde in presbyteratus ordinem convolavit. 


1186-1187, Junii 23, Veronae. 

Urbanus episcopus servus servorum Dei venerabili fratri B. 
Cantuarien. archiepiscopo apostolice sedis legato salutem et apostolicam 
benedictionem. 

Sicut tue littere continebant, ita et lator presentium Het. 
canonicus regularis confessus est coram nobis, quod cum esset 
acolitus, subdiaconatus ordine pretermisso, in diaconum est promotus 
et tempore procedente ad presbiteratus ordinem convolavit; set in 
presbiteratus officio, sicut asserit, minime ministravit. Unde quia 
de vita et conversatione ipsius tam a te quam ab aliis bonum testi- 
monium nobis perhibetur, volumus et tue fraternitati mandamus, 
quatinus super hoc plenius de rei veritate cognoscas, si tibi constiterit 
quod non ex industria vel contemptu, set ex negligencia prescriptum 
ordinem pretermiserit, ipsum a susceptis ordinibus tam diu facias 
manere suspensum, donec recipiat ordinem, quem negligenter 
recipere pretermisit. Eo vero recepto in superioribus ordinibus 
ministrandi de auctoritate nostra liberam ei tribuas facultatem. 
Si vero ex industria illum ordinem pretermisit predictum cano- 
nicum ab executione superiorum ordinum sine spe restitutionis 
perpetuo facias abstinere. Dat. Verone viiii Kl. Julii. 


British Museum, Royal MS. 10, A, Il. fol. 3, r. 
X. 

The only specimen of the circular letter in which Pope Cle- 
ment III notifies to all archbishops, bishops, &c., his elevation to 
the apostolic chair is that directed to England. Of special interest 
is the sentence: Die tercio defunccionis ipsius predecessoris nostri, 
rite prius omnibus celebratis, fratres nostri ad insufficientiam nostram 


oculos levaverunt, et sicut placuit Domino imposuerunt onus apostolatus 
humeris nostris. 


Clemens papa III significat episcopis per Angliam constitutis se 
Gregorio praedecessore mortuo, die tertio defunctionis ipsius, rite prius 
omnibus celebratis, in pontificem maximum esse electum. 


1187, mense Decembri, Pisis. 
[Clemens episcopus servus servorum Dei venerabilibus fratribus 
episcopis per Angliam constitutis salutem et apostolicam benedic- 
tionem. ¢ 
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Illud operata est nuper in nobis dextera manus Excelsi quod 
nos plurimum obstupescere cogit et dicere cum propheta ‘ Dextera 
Domini fecit virtutem, dextera Domini exaltavit me.’ Cum enim de 
ipsius Dei provida pietate nobis concessus fuisset bonus pater et 
prudens, Gregorius recolende memorie, illum postmodum brevi 
temporis intervallo rebus humanis exemit, nosque et fratres nostros 
de sua absentia plurimum contristavit. Set attendentes quod dis- 
positioni eius non potest aliquo modo resisti, qui constituit termi- 
nos hominum et mensurabiles posuit dies illius, quique facit ea, que 
vult, nec illi quisquam audet dicere Cur ita facis? Die tertio de- 
funccionis ipsius predecessoris nostri, rite prius omnibus celebratis, 
fratres nostri ad insufficientiam nostram oculos levaverunt, et sicut 
placuit Domino imposuerunt onus apostolatus humeris nostris. 
Speramus tam[en] de misericordia Ihesu Xpi quod per orationes et 
merita bonorum virorum, nobis constitutis in tanto regimine, vires 
et scientiam pro benignitate solita ministrabit. Rogamus igitur 
fraternitatem vestram et monemus in Domino, quatinus matri 
vestre sancte Romane ecclesie devoti more solito existatis et subditos 
vestros ad servandam ei devotionem et reverentiam inducatis. 
Ipsum etiam, ex cuius prudentia ad officium sumus apostolatus 
assumpti, devote atque humiliter exoretis ut ad regendam 
ecclesiam suam nos virtute sua corroboret et confirmet, nobisque 
concedat ea in hoc ministerio iugiter operari, per que status uni- 
versalis ecclesie reformetur in melius et nos in extremo examine 
Deum invenire propitium valeamus. Dat. Pisis. 


British Museum, Royal MS. 10, A, II. fol. 62, v. 


NOTE ON MAGNA CARTA. 


In the valuable ‘ Histoire de Rouen pendant l’Epoque Com- 
munale’ of M. Chéruel (18438) there is found this passage on our 
Henry Il: Ce prince fut, en effet, un des souverains du xii siecle 
qui comprit le mieux Vimportance dune union intime entre les villes et 
la royauté . . . il affranchissait toute la Normandie des abus féodaux 
les plus exorbitants (i. 21). This is followed by a summary of a 
charter of liberties granted to the duchy, as the author held, 
about the time of Henry’s accession. Extracts are given from this 
charter, for which the reader is referred to Brusselle’s treatise, ‘ De 
l’Usage des Fiefs.' This work, which bears the date 1750, gives the 
charter in full at the head of its evidences, and assigns it to about 
1155. It proves, however, to be nothing but a corrupt version of 
the Magna Carta of Henry III. ‘Normandy’ has been substi- 
tuted for ‘England’ throughout, and the king’s avus, which refers, 
of course, to Henry II, is taken to mean Henry I. Soreally singular 
an error fairly deserves to be set on record. J. H. Rounp. 
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PAPERS OF ARCHBISHOP HOLGATE, 1547. 


Tue following letters from the Tanner manuscripts in the Bodleian 
library have, as far as I know, entirely escaped the notice of his- 
torians. They afford a useful supplement to the very meagre 
collection of Domestic State Papers of the first year of the reign of 
Edward VI. These latter do not amount altogether to a hundred 
and fifty, and very few of them have been printed at length, excepting 
those which appear in Tytler’s ‘England under the Reigns of Edward 
VI and Mary.’ Whether the originals exist or not it is impossible 
tosay. The copies are alleged to be ‘ ex antiq. coll. epp. penes Tho. 
Martin, 1730.’ They show how entirely Somerset could depend upon 
his creature Holgate, archbishop of York, for aid in all his designs for 
the spoliation of church property. And what is most remarkable, 
there is nothing either in the domestic papers in the Record Office 
or in the acts of the privy council that illustrates these documents. 
Very little good is known of Archbishop Holgate, and the contents 
of these letters will not add much to his reputation. 

The king died on Friday, 28 Jan. 1546-7, but the proclamation 
of Edward did not take place till 31 January. The first of these 
letters must have been written after the private letter of the same 
date addressed to Paget by Somerset in which the future protector 
advises concealment of parts of the late king’s will. This, and 
another letter of the next day written by Somerset and Anthony 
Browne to the council are the only documents that throw any light 
on the transactions of these three days which intervened between the 
death of the king and the proclamation of his successor, excepting 
the clause in Paget’s letter of 7 July 1549. ‘Remember what you 
promised me in the gallery at Westminster before the breath was 
out of the body of the king that dead is; remember what you 
promised me immediately after devising with me about the place 
which you now occupy.’ 

I. The earliest act of the council of Edward VI, which has never 
yet been printed, is here given from a copy in the Tanner MSS. 
90, art. 41, fol. 143. It is headed :— 


Copy of a letter from the Council to the Council at York giving order 
for proclaiming Edward VI. Jan. 29, 1546-7. 


After our right hearty Commendations. You shall understand that 
the living God in heaven from whom all kings of the world do descend and 
by whose grace they have their power and wisdoms to order and govern 
their realms & kingdoms hath taken from us to himself yesterday in the 
morning about two of the clock, our late sovereign lord king Henry the 
eighth of most noble and worthy memory ; for the which all we that were 
his loyal subjects have great cause to lament and sorrow our great want 
of so prudent and virtuous a prince and governor, and should have much 
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greater but that both God of his goodness hath given unto us to succeed 
him such a godly prince as his son King Edward the Sixth is now our 
natural sovereign lord and king, and himself also our said late sovereign 
hath in his lifetime by his great wisdom established such orders for the 
government of his realm and subjects during the tender years of his son 
our sovereign Lord that now is, as all things by the grace of God shall 
proceed to his great renown to the honour of his son and to the weal and 
benefit of the realm. Whereof we, to whom with two or three other now 
absent the mayning and order of the affairs of the realm is committed by 
his last testament, have thought convenient to advertize you, and not only 
to require you to publish immediately the Proclamation which you shall 
receive herewith being thereat yourself accompanied with the Council and 
such other noble personages and men of reputation as are near at hand, but 
also to give such order and direction in all places within the limits of your 
Commission as all things may continue in quiet and tranquillity, and have 
such a regard abroad as if any seditious persons would attempt any 
business, the same may be straight met withal at the first. In the doing 
whereof, as ye shall accomplish your duties to the King’s Majesty our 
sovereign lord that now is and show that you loved the king’s majesty our 
late sovereign lord of most noble and worthy memory ; so shall ye lack 
none aid or assistance neither of us that be in authority under the king 
nor yet of all other his majesty’s true and loving subjects. Thus fare 
you right heartily well. 

From Westminster the 29th of Jan’. 1546. 

Your lordship’s assured friends 

T. CantuaRIEN., E. Herrrorp, THom* WROTHESLEY, CANCEL. 

JOHN Lise, Curtn. DuresMe, J. RussExt, 

Win" Pacer, T. Stymovur, Antony Denny, 

W. Hersert, Antony Browne, Epwarp Norrs. 


This letter, as its contents imply, was addressed to Holgate, 
archbishop of York, the president of the northern council. It is 
perhaps the only document in which Somerset signs his name after 
Cranmer’s. 


II. The next letter is headed thus :— 


Copy of a letter to the Council at York for the liberation of prisoners. 
May 4, 1547.' 


After our right hearty commendations. Understanding that there be in 
the city of York and divers other places within the north parts of England 
persons detained in prison upon sundry indictments, arraignments or 
condemnations, as well of offences against the statute of the Six Articles 
(1541) as against other statutes & laws of this realm which were pardoned 
at the king’s highness’ most joyful coronation, who for poverty be not able 
to sue for and purchase their pardon, We have thought good to signify unto 
you that for as much as they remaining there shall rather increase their 
disabilities thereto than otherwise, you cause them upon the sight hereof 


1 Tanner MSS. 90, art. 41, fol. 144. 
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or with such convenient speed as you may to be put at liberty. Giving 
them advice to procure their said pardons within the time limited by the 
game and thus most heartily fare you well. 
Your loving friends 
E. Somerset, J. RussExLL, W. Nortat, 
J. WARWYE, H. Arunpett, A. Denny. 
























To the most reverend father in God the Archbishop of York, 
Lord President of the North parts and other of the King’s Majesty’s Council 
there—haste—haste. 





III. There is another letter which seems to show a certain vacil- 
lation in the council as to the best method of proceeding with the 
people of the north.’ 


Copy of a letter from the Council to Holgate Archbishop of York counter- 
manding the inhibition of preachers until further orders. 


After our right hearty commendacions to your good lordship. Whereas 
there was lately addressed towards you an Inhibition under the ecclesi- 
astical seal for certain things as in the same is contained, among the 
which is an Inhibition for preachers ; these shall be to will and require 
you on the king’s majesty’s behalf to forbear the execution of that part 
of the Inhibition for preachers till ye shall further herein be advertised 
from hence, proceeding nevertheless to the accomplishment of the rest 
prescribed by the said inhibition accordingly. Thus fare your good lord- 
ship right heartily well. 


From London the 11th of May, 1547. 


Your lordship’s assured friends. 
E. SomMERsSET, T. CANTUARIEN., 



















J. BRISTOLL, T. SEyMour, 
Witt” Pacer, Wii™ Perre §*., 
R. SADLEYR, H. ARUNDELL. 


To our very good lord the Archbishop of Yorke, 
President of the King’s Majesty’s Counsel in the North parts, 
haste, haste, post haste, for thy life, for thy life, life. 





IV. Copy of a letter from Paget to the Archbishop of York requiring 
the return of the document containing the Inhibition of preachers 
8 May, 1547.3 


My lord. After my right commendations. Whereas of late I sent 
unto you an Inhibition, these shall be to require you to return the same 
hither again and herewith to receive this other which my lord protector 
i and the rest of the Council prayeth you to be executed as appertaineth. 
| And thus fare your lordship right heartily well. 

i From Westminster the 18 of May 1547 
Your grace’s to command 
Wit" Pacer. 


To the right honourable and my very good lorde the archbishop of Yorke his 
grace. 


2 Tanner MSS. 90, art. 41, fol. 145. $ Tbid. fol. 144. 
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V. We wish we could give some explanation of the case alluded 
to in the following letter from the same collection.‘ 


After our right hearty commendations to your good lordship. Being 
desirous for certain purposes to speak with William Craforth a priest we 
have thought to require you on the king’s highness’ behalf to make 
enquiry for him and address him unto us with surety whereof we pray 
you not to fail for his Majesty’s affairs and the matter touching him 
doth so specially require. 

Thus fare your good lordship right heartily well. 

From London the 26th of May 1547. 

Your assured friends 
EK. Somerset, T. CANTUARIEN, 
J. Russeut, W. Norrur, 
T. Seymour, J. WARwYK, 
JOHN GAGE, ANTONY WYNGFELD, 
Ric. Rycue, W. HerBerrt. 


Postscript—We require you to devise first to get the priest 
into your hands & thereupon and not before prohibit the reading in 
churches of the book called Exoneratorium Curatorum, and likewise to 
call in all the said books in places where the same be within your rule.‘ 


VI. Another letter shows the wholesale nature of the spoliation 
that was going on, and to which Archbishop Holgate was a con- 
senting party.” 


After our hearty commendations to your lordship. Where it hath been 
brought to our knowledge that the number of seventeen score and four 
ounces of silver found by reliques within that Cathedral Church remaineth 
in the custody of the prebendaries there, and that also there remaineth a 
whole shrine of silver and gilt and some gold. We think convenient that 
both the said ounces of silver and all that riseth of the shrine to be weighed 
by the officers of the mint at York in your presence, be delivered by the 
said officers of the mint by indenture to the King’s highness’ use, and if the 
Mayor or any other make claim to the premisses, upon their complaint 
here unto us we shall so answer as the case shall require. Thus fare 
your good lordship heartily well. 


Your lordship’s assured friends 


E. SoMERSET, W. Sernt Joun, 
J. Russe, W. Nortar, 

H. ARUNDELL, T. Seymour, 
Wit" Pacer, RycHarp RycuHe, 


AnTONIE Browne, ANTONY WYNGFELD. 


From Hampton Court the 17th of Oct. 1547. 
To our very good lord the Archbishop of York, 


President of the King’s Majestys Council in the North. 
Haste post haste. 


Memorandum.—That the 28rd of October 1547 George Gale under- 
treasurer of the mint at York, John Wynde, Comptroller of the same and 


* Tanner MSS. 90, art. 44, fol. 150. 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXV. 





* Ibid. art. 49, fol. 156. 
NN 
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Richard Lee, paymaster there received of the prebendaries of the Cathedral 
Church of York in the presence of the said Archbishop to the King’s 
Majesty’s use sixteen score and eight ounces of gilt silver, twenty ounces 
of parcell gilt silver. 

The said George, John, and Richard received the same day to the same 
use of the masters and keepers of Corpus Christi Gilde at Yorke. One 
thousand and nine ounces of gilt silver. Twenty-one ounces of white 
silver. Eleven ounces of coined gold. 

Three old nobles coined, one old Ryall coined, one goodly holow 
Cristall. 


VII. From the same collection which has been so strangely 
neglected by historians we gather that there was a very early im- 
pression prevailing that there was to be a wholesale plunder of 
church goods, and that private individuals were anticipating the 
action of the council in this matter and making off with plate, jewels, 
and lead. The following is a copy of a letter ® headed 


Copy of a letter from the Council to Holgate Archbishop of York ordering 


him to make enquiry into the Spoliation of church goods in his 
province. 


After our right hearty commendations to your lordship. These shall 
be to signify unto the same that it hath been brought to our knowledge 
that sundry persons upon some vague brutes or rather their own rashness 
have now lately attempted in sundry places of the realm to make sale of 
the ornaments of the plate jewels and bells of sundry churches wherein 
they have demeaned themselves otherwise than became them and given 
a very ill example. So thinking convenient both to have a stay made 
that the like be not from henceforth attempted and also to have perfect 
knowledge how and to what uses the money received for any of the things 
aforesaid hath been employed, we have thought good to require you that 
unless the King’s Majesty’s Commissioners for the Visitation have already 
taken order herein, ye cause due search and enquiry to be undelayedly 
made by your ministers what hath been taken away sold or alienated out 
of any church or chapel of your diocese and by whom and to what uses 
the money growing thereupon hath been employed, and thereupon taking 
special note of their names who have made the same araye and of the 
values of the things, to give a strait commandment in the King’s Majesty’s 
behalf that they ne any other presume not from henceforth to make any 
such alienation, signifying unto us what ye shall have done therein. 
Whereupon such further order shall be taken as shall be expedient. Thus 
fare your lordship right heartily well. 

From Hampton Court the 17th of October, 1547 


Your assured friends. 
E. Somerset, H. AruNDELL, 
T. Seymour, Wit." Pacer, 
Wii™ Perre, Secretary. 
To our very good lord the Archbishop of York, 
President of the King’s Majesty’s Council in the North. 


« ° Tanner MSS. 90, art. 46, fol. 153. 
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VIII. The reply was as follows, addressed by Holgate to Somer- 
set :—* 


Please it your grace and other of the King’s Majesty’s privy council 
to be advertised when I received your honourable letters of the 18th day 
of October to make enquiry what ornaments plate jewels and bells hath 
been taken away sold or alienated out of any church or chapel of the 
diocese of York and by whom [and] to what uses the money growing 
thereupon hath been employed, and to give strait commandment in the 
King’s Majesty’s name and behalf that they nor any other presume from 
henceforth to make any such alienation. Therefore making inquisition 
according to my bounde duty and the purport of your said most honorable 
letters have found by the same inquisition divers things above expressed 
alienated by divers persons forth of sundry churches and chapels within 
the diocese of York, and the money thereupon growing employed as is 
contained in several schedules of the four archdiaconries of the said 
diocese herein enclosed. And also have given and caused to be given 
strait commandment in the said our sovereign lord’s name and behalf 
that they nor any other within the said diocese presume from henceforth 
to make any such alienation as they will answer at their uttermost peril, 
most humbly beseeching your grace not to impute the long delay of this 
certificate which I would have executed with much more speedy diligence 
according to my most bounden duty had not been as well my absence 
from hence in being at the parliament as also that since my return 
homewards I have been sore diseased. As knoweth Almighty God who 
ever preserve your grace my singular good lord. 

Written at Yorke the 19th day of January, 1547[-8]. 

Memorandum.—That the bills of the said schedules remain in the 
register of the Archbishop of Yorke. 

Ex orig. 


IX. But even before parliament had met, Somerset and the 
council had reason to fear opposition in the north, as appears from 
the following letter of 26 May 1547 from the protector to Holgate, 
archbishop of York.’ 


Copy of a letter from Somerset to the Archbishop of York remonstrating 
with him for not keeping the Council informed of the disaffection of 
people in the North, May 26, 1547. 


After our right hearty commendations to your good lordship. These 
shall be to signify unto the same that it hath been brought to our 
knowledge that certain persons as well within York as in other places 
thereabouts have not only used very slanderous and naughty words 
against us but also very seditiously set forth the rancour and malice of 
their lewd intents, to the maintenance of their old naughty lives contrary 
to their duty to the king’s majesty our most gracious sovereign lord in 
whose minority all our study and care is to have his people in due order of 
obedience, and amongst the rest would be sorry that those which after their 
naughtiness heretofore received such grace and favour as whereby they 


* Tanner MSS. 90, art. 46, fol. 154. 8 Ibid. art. 43, fol. 149. 
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owe before others to be of honest conformity and obedience in all things 
should now shew themselves of disposition to return to their naughtiness. 
And therefore as we much marvel that having such commodity of advertise- 
ment ye have hitherto forborne to signify unto us the state of things 
there, So we have thought meet on behalf of his highness to will and 
require you to give us knowledge of the perfect state of the same truly 
and thoroughly with all diligence and direccon [sic] as both those which have 
been doers herein receive condign punishment and others by the example 
and terror of their punishment beware the like. For unless you see redress 
in time whereby things grow not to further extremity these easily may be 
redubled the intent shall seem to the world to be yours who having rule 
there under his highness do not steppe to it in time and give knowledge 
hither that it may appear how much you tender your duty and the con- 
servation of the people in order which we doubt not by this monition you 
will see duly accomplished as appertaineth. Thus fare your good lordship 
right heartily well. Your lordship’s assured friend. KE. SoMERSET. 
From Somerset Place beside the Strand the 26 of May 1547. 


To our very good lord the Archbishop of York, 
President of the King’s Majesty’s Council in the North. 


Ex orig. 
Nicuonas Pocock. 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM WANDESFORD TO SIR ROWLAND WANDESFORD. 


Tue five letters which follow are taken from the Wharton papers 
now forming part of the Carte collection in the Bodleian library. 
Rowland Wandesford, to whom they were addressed, was a distant 
kinsman of Strafford’s friend Christopher Wandesford. On 9 Oct. 
1637 Garrard wrote to Wentworth that ‘Mr. Wandesford, your 
countryman and a leng practitioner in the court of wards, is now 
made attorney of that court. My Lord Cottington brought him 
last week to the king. He had never seen the king before. Every- 
body is glad he hath it; for he is known to be an able and honest 
man.’ Wandesford, who was knighted by Charles I on 12 Feb. 1688, 
is described as of Pickhay in Yorkshire. His daughter Elizabeth 
married Philip, fourth Lord Wharton, which explains the appear- 
ance of these letters in the Wharton collection. 

Christopher Wandesford, so often mentioned in Strafford’s 
letters, was sworn a member of the Irish privy council 25 July 1633, 
and granted the office of master of the rolls in Ireland by patent 
22 March 1633-4. On 38 July 1636, and again on 12 Sept. 
1639, he was sworn one of the lords justices of Ireland during 
the absence of the lord deputy. He was himself appointed lord 
deputy on 1 April 1640, and died on 8 Dec. of the same year. By 
his second wife, Alice, daughter to Sir Hewet Osborne, of Kiveton, 
Yorkshire, he left five children, George, Christopher, John, Alice, 
and Catherine. 
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William Wandesford, the writer of these letters, is described by 
the lord deputy in his will as ‘ my brother,’ and was apparently 
his half-brother. Administration to the effects of Christopher 
Wandesford of Dublin was granted at York, 6 Aug. 1642, to 
William Wandesford of London, merchant tailor. Mrs. Thornton, 
the lord deputy’s daughter and one of William Wandesford’s 
wards, brings complaints against the latter which show that he 
was not the disinterested guardian he protested he would be (‘ The 
Autobiography of Alice Thornton,’ 1875, pp. 61, 185, 357; Lodge, 
‘ Peerage of Ireland,’ 1754, iii. 196, article ‘ Castlecomer ;’ Burke, 
‘ Extinct Baronetage,’ 1844, p. 550). 

The chief interest of the first two letters consists in the men- 
tion of Strafford; the third gives an account of lord deputy Wan- 
desford’s death ; the fifth shows the disorganisation of the Irish 
government before the rebellion of October 1641 broke out. 

C. H. Friern. 


I. 


Sir,—I am so graciously received by the Maister of the Roolles, and by 
his favour by every one of place and qualitie, as I am most sensible of my 
great misfortune in my former neglects and truly he doth not onely love 
me but esteme my poore parts, as appeares by the communication of some 
affaires of consequence. He often invites me to his house, and yesterday I 


dined with him, haveing no other guests but my Lord Dillon and my 
Lord Foilett, to whom he did present me with great advantage. Yester- 
night he carried me to Sir George Radcliffe who respectively remembers 
you, and speakes honourablie of you, even for your favour and bounty to 
me, and remembers well my fathers person. He presented me to my Lord 
Deputies Lady and my Lady Radcliffe and the Secretary of the State, and 
sup’d with my Lords Lady and the rest before named, and as kindly 
entertained as a man of better place. This weeke I am to waite uppon 
the Maister of the Rolles, and Sir George Radcliffe some fiftie miles of 
Dublyn to the Earle of Ormonds, a brave gentleman, and the Maister of 
the Rolles most noblie doth cast about every way for my good, and doth 
assure me of his goodwill towardes me and his care over me. Sir, lam 
sory from my hart for my untoward carriadge heretofore, for he is 
knowne to be a most worthy man in his place and of singular good life 
and conscience, and beloved and honoured by all men, he is a most faith- 
full poore man’s friend, and so my Lord Deputy, as I thinke lives uppon the 
Earth, and imitates God himselfe in some sort (with reverence be it spoken) 
for he pulls downe the mighty from their seate and exalts the humble and 
lowly. 

Sir I beseech you to be pleased to give unto my servant Gyles that 
which you out of your charity have bestowed uppon me. The Lord be as 
mercifull to you when you most neede itt, as you were comfortable in this to 
my selfe, my wife, and our poore children, in true passion do I thinke and 
speake itt. I have received of my Lord 300f and 30f. I hope to imploy 
the rest to my present profitt, which I am now much sett uppon, but 
neither basely nor dishonestly but tenderly for my children, for whom I 
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onely live, and by God’s Grace shall provide if God lend me my frinds, 
which are yourselfe, my Lord, and the Master of the Rowles. Sir, my Lord 
Deputie hath beene and yet is absent from Dublyn about 40 miles of, if this 
kingdome afford anything which my knowledge may attaine to and worthy 
of yours I shall beg leave to acquaint you with it hereafter. In the meane 
time beseeching God to blesse you with health and life, and your 
sweete children, and my good Ant I humblie take leave and rest 
Your ever dutifull Nephew as most bound, 


W* WaANDESFORD. 
Dublyn this 3¢ of Sep. 1638. 


Sir I shall send word to Gyles what course to take for the return- 
ing of the money to me. Dr. Margetson will direct me when he 
comes home, being at this present waiting uppon my Lord Deputy. 


[Addressed :] For the right worshipfull his worthy unckle Sir Rowland Wandes- 
ford, Kt., his Majesties Attorney at the Court of Wards and Liveries. 


II. 


Sir,—I have not received any one letter from my frinds in England 
since I came over, so that, I am left solely to my dutie to you and the 
narration of my occasions here in Ireland. The Maister of the Rolles 
was absent at my first landing, but uppon his returne I presented my 
service to him personally, who was very honourablie pleased to receive itt, 
uppon my first tender of better indeavours then my former behaviour had 
promised. Truly he is a very honourable man, and in his worth I live ac- 
ceptable in all places, in some measure, but bountifully where my relation 
to you both in blood and favour is made but any way knowne without any 
merit of my owne. Sir, the Maister of the Rolles hath presented me to 
all of worth, and so regardfully to my Lord Deputie himselfe, that a 
distinct favour appeared so publiquely, that me thought the Gentlemen 
about him looked uppon me as if some vertue had gone out of him and 
fallen uppon me; at the very first sight he tooke me alonge with him in 
his coach, brought me back, caused me to supp with him, drunck to me 
by the name of Cosen (which terme he is pleased to use alwayes) after 
supper he pul’d me by the cloake privately and caused me to follow 
him into a private roome, where he takes tobacco (haveing dismissed all 
the rest, Captaines and Gentlemen of great qualitie and singled me out 
alone, for to waite uppon him, together with the Master of the Rolles; and 
was likewise pleased for 8 houres to discourse pleasantly, and to draw 
from me often my poore opinion with much liberty, by the noble and 
gentle opennese both of his Countenance and fashion towards me; about 
a weeke after we supped againe at his table, and was admitted againe to 
the same honour, by his owne command none other else being their but 
the Master of the Rolles. I take God to witnesse, I do truly honour them, 
and passionately love them; for my Lord, I thinke in my poore judgment 
that with much more right he might be pfar]ted for his vast and exquisite 
parts and spirit with Cesar then the Great Duke of Guise by his admiror 
the Frenchman, and for the Master of the Rolles, for his great understand- 
ing and integritie generally, and peculiarly in his place, he is much 
honoured by all men, and by his particular frinds most affectionately 
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beloved for sweete society and ingenuous affability. Now for all these en- 
couragements I am the same both in my nature and practice, I will never 
intrude uppon them, nor their imployments but if I were commanded by 
them, my integritie is maister both of death and danger, I prayse God ; 
my old modestie and I will live and die together by God’s grace. Sir I 
beseech you to present my humble service to my Lord, I neede name no 
more, if I be worth any thing ’tis by him, he tooke me from the plough 
and new molded me, but I was a little too old and rustie to receive 
the best stampe, his favour to me was as well knowne here to my Lord 
Deputie and the Master of the Rolles as to your selfe, and he did never 
looke uppon a more thankfull man with his eyes then uppon me; I 
beseech God to prosper him and his, and to grant you many yeares. Thus 
humblie do I take my leave and rest 
Your ever dutifull Nephew 
W* WANDESFORD. 


Sir my hast hinders me from writeing to my Cosen Tempest, but I 
begg his pardon till the next opportunity, and then I would beg his leave 
to tell him my very great obligacion to him both in sicknesse and health : I 
beseech you to pardon the scribling of sea faring letters ; the Messenger 
snatches this from me. 

I heare nothing yet of my poore wife and children. 


Butter Laine the house of Dt Margetson, Deane of Derry in Dublyn this 8" of 
October. 1638. 


ITI. 


May it please you Sir, I assure my selfe that you have heard of my 
Lord Deputie’s death, (things of such nature meete with many Messen- 
gers though unrequired) Truly, my owne unspeakeable losse, both of 
comfort and protection, moved me toa griefe and sense at first some- 
thing proportionable to his favour, at least in such a degree as my poore 
hart and spirits were well able to beare. But considering better of the 
perplexed condicion of this world (wherin he bore no little part) ; of the 
troubles and molestacions wherwith his best frinds stand charg’d ; of his 
owne particular cares, feares, and dangers, (which the wise though innocent) 
cannot but in some measure apprehend), I have marked his death (amongst 
the changes and chances of this mortall life) as a certaine seale and signe sett 
by Almightie God uppon his many blessings formerly conferred uppon him ; 
for as he lived in great honour so he died in great honour, unquestioned, un- 
suspected, nay the very day before he died, he received a letter from his 
Majestie declaring his gracious acceptance of his good service and a 
desire to continue itt. The people in the stretes bemone his losse, and 
praise his goodnesse. The nobles mourne and weepe for him, some so 
passionately, that their Ladies charge their familyes not to name him, 
(so apt are their griefes to take touch at the least mencion of him ;): for 
his ennemies he either had none, or none that durst appeare in his life 
for feare, or I hope will now after his death for shame; for his fortunes 
in this Kingdome they are unsettled, but I hope in good time may be to 
a faire renoune. I will say no more especially to you of whose true love 
and affection he ever assured himselfe, and ever sayd that if he died in 
your time, he had a frind in power to do his eldest sonne much good, 
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which I humbly beseech you to afford unto him even for theinfinit favour 
and love he hath borne to me your poor nephew whom he hath made 
one of his executors, and besides his Councell their was no liveing 
creature privie to his will makeing but my self, by the Grace of God, as he 
did in honour when I could not requite him, so will I do faithfull service 
now for him, when he cannot requite me. The last word he ever spoke 
to me was that he had sent for me to have me in his eye, and this was 
about twelve a clock at night, and he died about 5 in the morning; with 
the most assured faith and comfortable confession of itt, that I ever heard 
from dying man, desireing of God often to be forgiven as he forgave all 
the world. In the time of his sicknesse, he did often whisper in my 
eare, and tell me that he found the certaine approches of death by the 
decay of his memory and other parts, he desired me to hide it from his 
wife and children, and entreated me to peruse his will over and over, that 
he might alter itt if I found cause, whilst he had time, for he sayd he 
easily perceived his end, which for my part I never imagined, he made 
so little show of any feare when he spoke to me. And this much I must 
testifie in the presence of God, I did never see any mortall man so little 
esteme death or show more hope of God’s mercy after itt, then he: he 
hath left this memory behind him, that he was as free from corruption 
and partiality, as any that ever sate in the seate of Justice, he hath given 
great proofe of his vast transcendent naturall parts, by his many eloquent 
speeches, wise Councells, just judgments: Christ Jesus grant unto him 
a blissed and a joyfull resurrection. Thus in great sorrow I humblie take 
my leave and rest 
Your poore nephew 
W* WANDESFORD. 


I humblie beseech you t6 present my humble service to my Lord 
Wharton, his good Lady, and all his: and to my Ant. 


Dublyn this xijt* of December. 


IV. 


May it please you, Sir, I presume you heare of all affayres in this 
Kingdome from better hands, even from those who are interested in them, 
for at this instant, the severall workes of both Kingdomes are so mixt, that 
it is too hard for me to distinguish them, I leave all these publicke 
matters even to God and his blissing uppon the King and Parliaments, 
and my care is taken. 

My particular care and imployment at this instant, is about my late 
Lord Deputies occasions, which by the Grace of God I will serve with my 
life and fortune so long as the law will allow me; I know you have heard 
of some scandalous peticions against my Lord, concerning his purchases 
in Ireland, I have sent over some instructions for answere to their unjust 
and untrue allegacions, which I hope will serve the turne, and for the 
possession, I shall in the meane time looke as carefully to it as I can, 
Uppon Monday next God willing my poore wife and family sett forward 
towardes the plantacion if it please God to blisse us with health and life, 
I hope to bring some such good purposes to passe for the good of my Lady 
and her childrin, as none but a Wandesford would have undertaken ; I am 
naturally passionate, and I do hartily rejoyce that it had pleased God to 
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imploy my passions uppon such honest workes, no calme man if never so 
wise could play my part, for I have hundereds of declared adversaries against 
me, of all qualities, Knights, Lawyers, besides theeves and rascalls innu- 
merable, which I apprehend were then the better sort, with whom to 
deal is some honour but I have an honest cause, and a true hart and a 
great good will to serve my Lord faithfully and these all conjoyn’d 
together I hold invincible. 

Sir, my Cosen Tempest doth take such paines and care to instruct and 
direct all things for our good and just proceeding that you would thinke 
he had loved my Lord by obligacion, but indeede though their be much of 
itt for my Lord’s sake, (for he will take no fee) yet I must and will ever 
humblie acknowledge, that the most part is for my comfort and safety : he 
is as worthy and as an affectionate frind unto me, as I have at any time ob- 
served any man, to any other what soever : if it please God that any bliss- 
ing or happinesse befall me or mine, I will not keepe it long from you, 
for I know your rejoycings, but if any thing of evill I will conceale it 
from you, least it trouble you, (unlesse it shall lie in your power to helpe 
itt, Sir I inquire daily and I thanke Good [God] I heare daily of your 
good health and of my Lord Wharton, and my Lady and all yours, I be- 

continue itt, and give you long life, which is both so 
comfortable, profitable, and usefull to all your frinds both rich and poore, 
in which latter number I place 

Your most dutifull and faithfull poore Nephew. 


W* WANDESFORD. 
Dublyn the 22 of Feb: 1640. 


[Addressed :] For the right worshipfull Sir Rowland Wandesford, Kt. his Majestie 
Atturney of the Court of Wards. 


V. 


Sir,—I do most humbly thanke you for your bounty and favour to my 
poore child, I hope you will live till he be your Chaplaine and pray for 
you by name. 

Sir, I dare not present my service in writeing to my Lord Wharton, 
I know he thinks me a State-Hereticke, and I have no mind to be burnt 
for my opinions, but when the Parliament is done, I shall humblie present 
unto him some draughts of acts against the next Trienniall. 

Sir, I have still the same favour from Sir Thomas Tempest, and I 
take it for one of the greatest when he showes me my owne name written 
by your hand, may you be still pleased to doe itt, and I worthy of itt. 
We have some newes here daily, which reflects so much uppon my Lord 
Lieuftenants, government, that I know not how to order my affections 
with safety, and therfore I forbeare itt, onely thus much I dare touch 
uppon, rescues and forcible entries are so common since his death, that it 
is questionable whether security lie in law or outrage, their is one thing 
very considerable, that the poore protestant hath scarce a hole to put his 
head in, if good he is an Hipprocrite, if bad a Reprobate, if wise he is 
dangerous, if innocent, simple, so that if their were any other way to 
Heaven I would venture uppon itt, though I went about. Within this 
fourth night, about twelve a clock at night, the Tolesale bell rung out at 


1 The paper is here torn. 
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a Towne where I first lived when I came into the Kingdome, it is 
called Tredagh, this bell is never rung but uppon the ennemies comeing, 
or fire, or some such desperate occasion, presently uppon the ringing, the 
whole Towne was in armes, being composed of 40 papists for one pro- 
testant, the Nunnes, (for their is a Nunnerie their) cryed out that the 
protestants would have ravished them, the complaint was so eager that 
the protestants were afraid of a massacre. If it please you to relate these 
things to my Lord Wharton, I assure myself, that his Lordship will thinke 
it great pitty that my Lord Lieuft. was given to mistresses and treason, for 
otherwise we lived securely under him, as I thought. Sir I am afraid 
I am too bold with you, you did never forbid me, and if my discretion 
faile, yet my humble duty never shall as to the materiall part. I humblie 
beseech you to love and pardon 
Your truly thankfull Nephew ever ready to serve you 


W™ WANDESFORD, 
Dublyn this xxx‘ of Aug: 1641. 


THE ASSESSMENT OF WAGES. 


In a short paper on the assessment of wages which appeared in the 
April number of this Review, an unfortunate slip in writing has led 
me in one place to misrepresent Professor Thorold Rogers. On p. 310 
it is stated that he ‘nowhere mentions the justices or the sliding 


scale until he reaches the statute 5 Eliz. c. 4.’ I intended to write 
‘he nowhere mentions the justices and the sliding scale,’ for, as I 
have shown on p. $12, he quotes 18 Ric. II, st. i. c. 8,' and mentions 
the justices, but he does not notice the definite instructions for 
determining the rates which were laid down by that statute. From 
what he says elsewhere about the Elizabethan measure,’ it seems 
clear that he cannot have observed that a sliding scale was contem- 
plated by Richard’s statute. Curiously enough, however, in his 
latest published work on the early labour statutes* Professor 
Rogers ignores 18 Ric. Il, st. i. c. 8 altogether, and, speaking of 
2 Hen. VI, c. 18, he says: ‘the Statute of Labourers is re-enacted, 
and a new clause added, one which was hereafter to bear such evil 
fruit, that the justices in quarter sessions should be empowered to 
regulate the rate of wages.’* The latest information is not neces- 
sarily the truest, and it is more charitable to think that Professor 
Rogers did not omit 13 Ric. II, st. i. c. 8 intentionally. But my ob- 
ject is not to point out inconsistencies or to defend the dead, but 
rather toapologise for a slip which may have led to misrepresentation. 
Eien A. McArruvr. 


’ Hist. of Agriculture and Prices (1882), iv. 116. 
? Econ. Interpretation of Hist. (1888), p. 41; Enc. Hist. Review, ix. 310. 
’ Econ. Interpretation of Hist. pp. 26-84. * Ibid. p. 32. 





Reviews of Books 


Latin Historical Inscriptions illustrating the History of the Early Empire. 
By G. MeN. Rusurortn, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1893.) 


SuacEstep by Mr. Hicks’s handbook on ‘ Greek Historical Inscriptions,’ 
this work is intended chiefly for the benefit of the historical student, also, 
though not so much, as an elementary introduction to epigraphy for those 
who aim at becoming specialists in that subject. Epigraphy is treated as 
a handmaid of history, inscriptions being merely a particular kind of his- 
torical documents, to make use of which some special but by no means 
mysterious knowledge is necessary. Mr. Rushforth’s manual clears away 
those initial difficulties which beset the beginner who can construe his 
Tacitus, but in the presence of an inscription finds himself at a loss. He 
covers a period of a hundred years, from Caesar’s victory over Antony to 
the accession of Vespasian, and he has selected his inscriptions (numis- 
matic as well as inscriptions in the narrower sense of the word) with a view 
to illustrating the constitution of the principate, the organisation and ad- 
ministration of the provinces, the administration of Rome and Italy, the 
defence of the frontiers, and so forth. In his learned notes, which are up 
to date, he gives copious citations from the literary texts which the in- 
scriptions illustrate. There can be no question that the student who works 
through these hundred and thirty pages will not only learn how to read 
inscriptions and use them for historical purposes, but will gain consider- 
able acquaintance with the results of recent research in regard to some of 
the most important and interesting sides of early imperial history. 

But admirable in general conception and execution alike as this scholarly 
work is, it has one capital defect, from which other defects unavoidably 
ensue. Mr. Rushforth has been beguiled by that dangerous saying of 
Callimachus which, one notices, is never taken to heart except by those 
who might better neglect it. If he had extended his work to three hun- 
dred pages, and doubled his century of inscriptions, he would have pro- 
duced a manual on Latin epigraphy in the service of history which might 
defy criticism. But the strait limits which he has imposed on himself 
necessarily render his treatment of some subjects—always accurate as far 
as it goes—rather scrappy. While he is sometimes very complete, as in 
his notes on the divine worship of the emperors or on the Canabae, he is 
also sometimes very scanty ; and thus the book produces a certain impres- 
sion of inequality, which, especially in a short book, isirritating. It would 
be better, I think, to have neglected chronology in the case of the ‘ Lex 
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de Imperio,’ and placed it at the beginning along with the inscriptions 
bearing on the origin of the principate, with which it has an ‘inward 
connexion.’ 

That Mr. Rushforth’s work will speedily come to a new edition I have 
no doubt; for it meets a want in a branch of study whose importance is 
becoming every year more amply recognised. When the time comes I 
hope that he will not be content with a revised reprint, but will give us a 
much larger book, with space to do full justice to his scholarship and 
knowledge. The book seems remarkably free from misprints. I have 
only observed one, on p. 60, where there is a false gender in a German 
quotation. J. B. Bury. 


History of India from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
H. G. Keene, C.1.E. 2 vols. (London: Allen & Oo. 1893.) 


Mr. KrEne’s new history is no mere enlargement of his earlier ‘ Sketch 
of the History of Hindustan,’ noticed in this Review in 1887 (vol. ii. 
p- 180f.) It is practically a new book, for the portion dealt with in the 
previous volume has been entirely rewritten and greatly improved. An 
interesting introduction, treating of the geography and ethnology of 
India, has been prefixed ; more space has been allotted to the centuries 
before the Muslim conquest ; and on arriving at historical times, where 
trustworthy authorities are available, the history of the whole of India 
is now included, and the narrative brought down to Lord Dufferin’s ad- 
ministration. As we suggested in our notice of the ‘ Sketch,’ more atten- 
tion has been given to the early history of the Mohammedans in India, 
though there is still room for improvement, and one is surprised to find 
no mention of the first Muslim settlements in Sind. It is a venial slip to 
make Sabaktigin the immediate successor of Alptigin (i. 52), and to print 
Bairam for Bahrim (i. 55); but a very odd note (i. 65) says that 
Queen Riziya (not Raziya) was called ‘sultan’ and ‘ padshah,’ ‘like a 
male sovereign.’ Surely Mr. Keene must know that there is no 
feminine to the word ‘sultién’ in Arabic? A sultén may be a man 
or a woman; but ‘sultana’ is a solecism. In the Mogul period the 
narrative has been condensed, with the result of greater sharpness and 
cohesion. Mr. Keene omits to mention the mission of Sir William 
Norris to Aurangzib on behalf of the London company, though it 
throws an interesting light upon the Mogul’s relations with the English. 
I doubt Beale’s statement (which I formerly accepted) that Chin Kilich 
Khan (not Killich, i. 179) died at the age of over a hundred: the con- 
temporary ‘Tarikh-i Muhammadi’ gives his age as 77, and looking to 
the date of his father’s birth this, or 79 (as Mr. Irvine has suggested), 
seems nearer the mark. On p. 144 a slight carelessness in the sentence 
gives the reader the false impression that the Nizim shahs ruled at 
Bijépir. Mr. Keene’s philo-Hinduism comes out, among other places, 
on p. 169 of vol. i, where he makes Prince Akbar revolt out of pity 
for the Rajputs and disgust at his father Aurangzib’s drastic measures. 
The analogies of Mogul history point rather to personal ambition as the 
young prince’s motive. 

In matters of orthography Mr. Keene is still open to criticism. In 
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common words, such as Cawnpore, Seringapatam, he prefers to use the 
accepted spellings, and he is right; but if so why write ‘ Barhamputar,’ 
‘Lahore’ with an accent, and ‘Taimur’ for Timuror Tamerlane? With 
regard to accents he says in his preface, ‘ Where it seemed absolutely 
necessary to contrast one syllable with another, especially where an a was 
used, an acute accent appears over the long syllable, but the multiplica- 
tion of accents has been avoided.’ It would have been simpler to say 
that the printer’s longprimer fount contained an accented d but not a % 
or an i, which seems the plain explanation ; otherwise why should words 
like shih and khan, where no mistake or ‘contrast of syllables’ is 
possible, be carefully accented, whilst Kashmir, Mahmud, &c., which 
the unlearned might easily emphasise on the first syllable, lack the 
accent on the second, which would prevent the mistake? A total omis- 
sion of accents would be better than a misleading eclecticism. Among 
misspellings may be noticed Shahab-ud-din, Jazia (Jizya), Hassan, Gongo, 
Walibullah, an m too few throughout in Muhamad, and a 5b wanting 
and an s in excess in Abasside. In altering the old-fashioned Anglo- 
Indian w into a, it is possible to exhibit trop de zéle. Mr. Keene must 
not turn Mujdhid into Majahid, Ulugh into Ulagh, or Tughril into Taghril. 
And why he should specially (i. 55) note ‘Gur (the “ Ghore” of Eng- 
lish historians)’ it is hard to divine. ‘ Ghore’ is nearer the pronunciation 
of Ghér or Ghir (both are correct) than Gur, which represents a different 
initial consonant and omits the distinction of the long vowel. Consider- 
ing that no one seems to know the true spelling of Altamsh, it is needless 
to adopt a new form, Iltimsh ; nor is the reference to the evidence of the 
coins quite correct (i. 62). A few misprints in the first volume, which 
may be corrected in future editions, are Court v. Noer (98), projenitor 
(147), Shatista Khén (171), Munidm (177), Raashan Akhtar (179), Sadda/ 
Khan (181), Ghzni (184), certainity (327). 

Mr. Keene, I notice, remains a heretic on the subject of the Mogul 
revenues. He still holds to his low valuation of the rupee (not so low, 
however, as he made it in the earlier ‘Sketch’), and ascribes my own 
‘extravagant estimates’ to a confusion of livres parisis with livres tour- 
nois. Frankly I am growing tired of repeating that I never calculated 
a single return on the basis of livres parisis, or indeed any livre at all. 
The livre has very little to do with the question. I can only say again 
what I said in the Academy of last August, that until Mr. Keene can 
upset the evidence of Sir Thomas Roe, Dr. John Fryer, and the Rev. 
James Ovington (to name no other travellers), who exchanged rupees at 
about 2s. 8d. from 1615 to 1690, I shall continue to hold that the rupee 
was worth 2s. 3d. of English money in the seventeenth century. The 
whole matter turns upon this. But if Mr. Keene prefers to reckon in 
French money I have quoted authorities (notably Bailly’s ‘ Histoire Finan- 
ciére de la France’) to prove that the livre tournois of Bernier and Taver-. 
nier’s time was worth a trifle more than 1s. 6d., which makes those 
French travellers’ rates of exchange (thirty sols, or a livre and a half, to 
the rupee) tally with those of their English contemporaries. The result 
of this valuation of the rupee at 2s. 3d., which I venture to consider as 
proved beyond dispute, is to bring the land revenue of the Mogul emperors 
to about 19,000,000/. towards the end of Akbar’s reign, rising to over 
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40,000,0007. when the emperor Aurangzib was at the height of his power. 
These figures are based upon returns for revenue derived from land and 
tribute. When Mr. Keene urges that I admit ‘ uncertainty’ as to the 
‘casual’ revenue derived from escheats, fines, presents, &c., I grant it 
freely. These fluctuating sources of income were probably never fully 
entered in the imperial accounts, and the Great Mogul himself was 
doubtless hazy on the subject. All I have advanced is that the consistent 
testimony of Hawkins, Manucci, and Gemelli Careri justifies the supposi- 
tion that the extraordinary revenue very nearly equalled the land revenue, 
and that to get at the total revenue of the Mogul empire we may fairly 
double the sums mentioned above as derived from the land. Mr. Keene 
argues that no financial skill of Mogul times could have raised such an 
income; but it is not a question of what could be done, but of what 
was done. The figures for land revenue are recorded, and cannot be 
gainsaid : the estimate of the other items of revenue is based upon three 
consistent contemporary statements and confirmed by everything that 
one reads in the chronicles and travels of the time. 

Two-thirds of Mr. Keene’s volumes are occupied with the growth of 
British rule and the administrations of successive governors-general. 
The field is a large one, but it has been often trodden, and Mr. Keene’s 
industry in ransacking authorities, and his use of the biographies of 
‘Rulers of India’ down to the proof-sheets of Captain Trotter’s ‘ Lord 
Auckland,’ have enabled him to present the results of the latest inquiries. 
For a future edition he may perhaps find some usefui hints for the Mutiny 
period in Mr. Hare’s recent memorials of ‘ Two Noble Lives.’ His treat- 
ment of the Afghan disasters, of the Mutiny, and other subjects of con- 
troversy is remarkably fair and judicial. Even in dealing with such con- 
trasted policies as Lord Lytton’s and the Marquis of Ripon’s he holds the 
balance with scrupulous anxiety to be just, though it is not difficult to 
discover which way his personal leaning tends. The chief defect one 
notices is a want of life in the narrative of campaigns and in the delinea- 
tion of characters. One feels that Mr. Keene is more occupied with 
the development of social and political conditions than with the men who 
took leading parts in forming and ruling the Indian empire. It is an in- 
creasing and, as many hold, an auspicious habit with historians, but it 
does not make history interesting to the general. Nevertheless Mr. 
Keene’s well-written and comprehensive volumes fill a place that wanted 
filling; they form a useful and convenient work of reference, and will 
doubtless be heartily welcomed by the ‘students and colleges’ for whom 
they are designed, and by many other classes of readers. 

S. Lanz-Pooxe. 


Periods of European History. Period I. Europe, 476-918. By CHartes 
Oman, Fellow of All Souls’ College and Lecturer at New College, 
Oxford. (London: Rivingtons. 1893.) 


WE are glad to welcome another work from Mr. Oman. There was 
plenty of room for it. We have excellent monographs like those of Mr. 
Hodgkin and Professor Bury, but no English work which covers the 
whole period from 476 to 918. We have no English account, for example, 
of the Lombard kingdom, of the growth of the Spanish kingdoms, or of 
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the Mahometan invasions of Italy. Mr. Oman has done his work well. 
His narrative is clear and interesting, and takes full account of recent 
research. Some of it may be compilation, but it is the compilation of a 
man who has done independent work of his own, and knows how to use 
his materials with independence. Sometimes too we get work of a much 
higher class, like the concluding passage in which Mr. Oman points out 
the military necessities which led to the predominance of feudalism. 
There is not very much room for criticism beyond misprints, which are 
more numerous than they should be. We see, however, that Mr. Oman 
diverges from Professor Bury’s view of the origin of the ‘Themes,’ and 
ascribes their institution ‘probably’ to the emperor Constantinus 
(Constans II) during the interval (657-662) of the great Saracen war. 
The question is a difficult one, and we need not implicitly follow 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus ; but it may be doubted whether Mr. Oman 
has fully weighed Professor Bury’s arguments for an earlier date. 
H. M. Gwarkin. 


Histoire de la Constitution de la Ville de Louvain au Moyen Age. Par 
HerMANN VANDER LinpDEN. (Université de Gand: Recueil de 
Travaux publiés par la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres. VII.) 
(Ghent: H. Engelcke. 1892.) 


M. Vanper Linden is a distinguished pupil of Professor Pirenne, and 
this admirable study of medieval municipal history supplies a worthy 


pendant to his master’s ‘Histoire de la Constitution de la Ville de 
Dinant,’ which forms an earlier volume in the same series. It is in- 
tended to be merely preliminary to an elaborate monograph dealing with 
the origins and development of the urban constitutions of Brabant. As 
the subject of Vorstudien to a general study of civic history in Brabant 
Louvain has obvious advantages. She has, it is true, long since been 
left behind in the race by Brussels and Antwerp; but in the middle 
ages, before her discords had ruined her trade and involved her in bank- 
ruptey, Louvain held an acknowledged pre-eminence among the Brabancon 
cities. The oldest seat of the ducal house, and the most important manu- 
facturing centre of the duchy, die beste Stad van Brabant according to 
the Brabantsche Yeesten, Louvain was not overtaken by Brussels until 
the middle of the fourteenth century; and though by the sixteenth the 
younger city had drawn well ahead it was not until the time of Philip IV 
of Spain that the dukes of Brabant ceased to begin the joyeuse entrée 
which followed their accession with Louvain, and Brussels became the 
scene of the ducal inauguration. As a result of this leading position the 
constitution of Louvain served as a model for those of many smaller 
towns, while the exciting course of her internal history imparted to it a 
diversity of elements which makes it peculiarly interesting to the student 
cf municipal life. It is also remarkably well illustrated both by public 
documents and by the city archives. M. Vander Linden has drawn 
exhaustively both from the diplomatic collections of Willems, De Ram, 
and Wauters, and from the ‘ Groot Gemeynboeck,’ ‘Groot’ and ‘ Cleyn 
Charterboeck,’ ‘ Dienstboeck,’ and other records of medieval Louvain. 
These latter unfortunately do not carry us back beyond the fourteenth 
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century, and so the question of the origin of the constitution of the city 
presents many of the usual difficulties. 

The constitution of Louvain during what may be called the middle 
period of the medieval history of the city, from about 1250 to about 1350 
or, in other words, from the first appearance of the commune to the 
opening of the democratic revolution, consisted of a body of seven scepene, 
or échevins, presided over by a meier (villicus), six jwrati who chose from 
among their number two rectores communionis, the later burghermasters 
(a name which was not given to them until 1878), and a merchant guild 
whose heads were known as deans (guldekenen). All these, though of 
different origin, were, with some qualification in the case of the last, 
organs of what was now a narrow civic aristocracy, the geschlachten, 
apparently seven, as at Brussels, though the number is not expressly 
mentioned for Louvain before the sixteenth century. The mass of the 
population was excluded from power, except in so far as the craft guilds, 
which seem to have been about twenty-five in number, were still represented 
in the merchant guild, of which, in M. Vander Linden’s opinion—and here 
he accepts the hypothesis of Nitzsch as against Hegel—the artisans and 
small traders had all originally been members (p. 45). But, even before 
the craft guild representatives were got rid of, the patrician cloth mer- 
chants practically controlled it; it came to be known as the Lakengulde, 
and it was not until after the democratic revolution that a third element, 
the so-called ‘common guild brethren,’ rich plebeian merchants and wealthy 
retired artisans, became prominent. Besides, though the guild contained 
representatives of the artisans in the heyday of the geschlachten, it was 
always subordinate to an exclusive organ of that aristocracy, the council 
of the jurati. The origin of this all-powerful civic patriciate is subject 
of dispute. We have, indeed, a clue in the name which they bore in their 
collective capacity during the period of which we have been speaking, 
and in fact down to the French Revolution. They were known as the 
Sinte-Peetersmannen or familia S. Petri, and as such formed a court of 
justice, to whose jurisdiction alone they were amenable. How did they 
come by this name of Sinte-Peetersmannen? Our modern guides are 
unfortunately not agreed upon the point. It seems an obvious inference 
from the name to look upon them as descendants of dependents of 
St. Peter’s, the oldest church of Louvain, and their tribunal as the 
survival of an ecclesiastical immunity. The familia S. Trudonis at 
St. Trond, the familia S. Petri at Ghent, and several others in the 
Low Countries were certainly of this kind. This inference was drawn as 
early as 1853 by M. Lavallée in the Bulletin de l’'Académie de Belgique. 
But it has not been universally accepted ; and in particular a well-known 
Belgian historian, M. Wauters, in his ‘ Histoire des Libertés Communales 
en Belgique et dans le Nord de la France’ (1869), has argued that the 
Sinte-Peetersmannen of the later middle ages represented not former 
church dependents, but the cultivators of the demesne of the early counts 
of Louvain. He takes this view on the ground that the very restricted 
patrimony of St. Peter’s could never have admitted of so large a body of 
tenants, that when they first come into the light of history they are 
expressly called homines S. Petri censuales ad liberam familiam ducis 
pertinentes, and that none of the ecclesiastical familiae with which it is 
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sought to rank them enjoyed a private jurisdiction like the tribunal 
familiae S. Petri, which was presided over by the ducal officer, the 
meier. 

M. Vander Linden is able, however, to meet these arguments satis- 
factorily, and to furnish convincing confirmation of the hypothesis of 
Lavallée while correcting it in some important details. He points out 
that the number of the Sinte-Peetersmannen in the fourteenth century 
can hardly be regarded as a criterion of what it had originally been, 
since the protection and privileges which their society afforded had 
been making constant additions to their ranks for several centuries. The 
close connexion with the ducal power observable in the fourteenth 
century he traces to the circumstance that the dukes of Brabant were 
advocates of the church of St. Peter, founded about the middle of the 
eleventh century by their ancestor Count Lambert of Louvain. This 
accounts for the position of the ducal officer in the court of the ancient 
ecclesiastical immunity, and explains the process by which the dukes 
obtained a control over the body which obscured its real origin. This 
transformation was already virtually complete when the expression 
homines S. Petri censuales ad liberam familiam ducis pertinentes first 
occurs in 1819, and the expression itself is clearly late, for censwales could 
not have been spoken of as a libera familia in the eleventh century (p. 14). 
Even in the fourteenth century unequivocal traces of their real character 
occur in the documents, such as the description mansionarii in anti- 
quis mansis S. Petri Lovaniensis residentes (p.6). As against Lavallée 
M. Vander Linden shows that the application of the term censuales to 
the whole body excludes the possibility of any of the original Sinte-Peeters- 
mannen having been full freemen. The powerful aristocracy which 
superadded commercial wealth to hereditary landed position, and with 
the admixture of some rich plebeian elements wielded an absolute power 
over the city, whose traders found their way alike to England and to 
Prussia, which in the sixteenth century arrogated to itself the title of 
‘St. Peter’s men of the seven noble stocks,’ was thus as a matter of 
fact descended from ecclesiastical dependents paying a census capitalis, 
whose position was sometimes attained even by serfs. 

M. Vander Linden investigates the genesis of the administrative and 
judicial organs through which this patriciate governed with great tho- 
roughness and a constant eye to the bearing of the facts upon the current 
controversy over municipal origins. Approaching this controversy from 
the firm ground of a particular, comparatively well illustrated case, he 
supplies a useful corrective to some of the generalisations of German 
scholars. The city of Louvain, though the site is mentioned in the 
Frankish chronicles of the ninth century as the temporary centre of a 
band of Northmen ultimately expelled by Arnulf, grew up in the eleventh 
century round the castle of its counts and their foundation, the church of 
St. Peter, and, sharing in the growth of commerce and industry which 
marked the twelfth, became a distinct territorial area with a set of legal 
customs peculiar to itself, those leges Lovaniensium which, as early as 
1160, were accorded by the duke of Brabant to other communities in the 
duchy. These rules were developed by the tribunal of the seven scepene 
(scabini), who were the nominees, from the familia S. Petri, of the counts 
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and dukes in their public capacity, and presided over by the meter whom 
they appointed from among their ministeriales. The ecclesiastical im- 
munity of St. Peter was by the fourteenth century equally under the 
control of the count, but in his private capacity as advocate of the church. 
The government of the town was, therefore, wholly seigniorial down to the 
appearance in 1284 of the jwrati, who are first heard of about the same 
time in the other cities of Brabant, and also those of Liége, a century 
later than in the more advanced Flemish communities. With the 
appearance of the jwrati the urban constitution is complete. 

The great question at issue among the constitutional historians of city 
life concerns the relation of the jurati to earlier organisation. With 
the facts relating to Louvain and to the Belgian cities generally before 
him, M. Vander Linden is unable to agree either with Arnold and Heusler 
that the judicial competence of the jurati was derived from the Frankish 
public tribunal, with Nitzsch that its origin was domanial, with Maurer 
that it grew out of the administration of the ‘mark,’ with Below’s 
modification of Maurer’s views, with Gierke that it was derived from 
the powers of the heads of the guild, or with Sohm that it was the 
expansion of a market jurisdiction. He can find no trace in the cities 
of Brabant of an altfreie Gemeinde; his view of the origin of the 
Sinte-Peetersmannen excludes the domanial theory ; he agrees with Dr. 
Gross that the guild was a merely subordinate though an important 
member of the town constitution, and points out that the essentially 
temporary character of markets is irreconcilable with Sohm’s position 
that the city is merely a permanent market. ‘ The sources of the constitu- 
tional history of the cities of Brabant enable us to affirm that the councils 
are in essence exclusively communal, and have no connexion with any 
preceding institution.’ Their powers, instead of originating in a jurisdic- 
tion over weights and measures, and thus giving an extension of the 
powers of the old rural commune, as Below supposes, were derived, 
in his opinion, from a jurisdiction over the peace. The protection of the 
dukes had ceased to afford an adequate security for the tranquillity and 
good order indispensable to the commercial and industrial prosperity of 
the growing community. The appearance of the jurati and the organisa- 
tion of the commune are accompanied by the ducal grant to the city of the 
right to avenge its own wrongs. It was by the efforts of the jurati and 
the rectores communionis that the ducal rights in the city were gradually 
and peaceably diminished during the thirteenth century. Thus the fully 
developed municipal constitution of Louvain was composed of two distinct 
elements. It was partly derived from the old public authority of the 
counts, represented by the scepene and the meier, and partly from the 
new communal authority, which the growth of the community called into 
existence. The story of the democratic revolution which broke through 
the monopoly of the city government enjoyed by the patriciate is 
extremely interesting and instructive. It was a monopoly that was soon 
abused, and the faction struggles of the Colveren and Blankaerden 
encouraged a revolt of the craft guilds as early as 1267. But the party in 
power had the whole support of the dukes until they died out in the male 
line with John III in 1356. Wenceslas of Luxemburg, who succeeded in 
right of his wife, daughter of John III, found it to his interest to lend a 
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general support to the craft guilds, who found an able if not disinterested 
leader in the patrician Peter Coutereel. After twenty years of alternate 
revolution and restoration, during which both parties unscrupulously 
exploited the city exchequer, bankruptcy stared the community in the 
face. The merchants of Louvain were everywhere arrested for the debts 
of their city. Thus Wenceslas was at last able, in 1378, to obtain the 
acceptance of a new constitution which divided the offices of the city and 
guild between patricians and plebeians, and with remarkable and successful 
wisdom placed the choice of the patrician members of the council of 
jurati and the patrician deans of the guild in the hands of those ‘ common 
guild brethren’ who were neither patricians nor members of the craft 
guilds, but had relations with both and formed a moderate middle party. 
This statesmanlike settlement proved lasting, but it came too late to heal 
the wounds which the city had inflicted on its own prosperity. The 
artisans had quitted the town in crowds, and carried their industry either 
to the small towns of the duchy or to England. 

It is pleasant to have but few slips to correct in a book dealing with 
such a mass of minute detail. Almost the only ones we have noticed are 
the accidental repetition of a false date on p. 128, Héhlbaum’s correction 
of which had already been noticed on p. 49, an apparent failure to 
identify portus Gippewicwm with Ipswich (p. 56), and a contradiction as 
to the number of heads over the craft guilds between pp. 71 and 132. 
There is a useful appendix, giving the text of some of the most important 
documents, including the constitution of 1378, but unhappily no index. 

James Tarr. 


History of Early Scotch Education. By Jounn Enaar, M.A. 
(Edinburgh: Thin. 1893.) 


Tats is a valuable and highly interesting account of Scotch education from 
the earliest times down to what we may call the definitive establishment 
of that Scotch educational system which, with all its defects, was probably 
till very recent times the best in Europe. There is, indeed, one im- 
portant omission, for which it is not easy to understand the motive. The 
account of the Scotch universities down to the somewhat late dawn of the 
Renaissance in Scotland is so slight as almost to amount to total 
neglect. On the side of constitution and organisation the omission is 
absolute, and even on the side of educational history (which is Mr. 
Edgar’s special point of view) his treatment is very inadequate, contrast- 
ing very markedly with the fulness of his information as to the earlier 
medieval schools. The book consists of two parts. The first, dealing with 
the schools of the middle ages, will no doubt contain much that is new 
to even well-informed Scotsmen, while much in the second part will pro- 
bably be new to most Englishmen. Both are well done, but in the first 
half our commendation requires more reservation than in the second, 
though Mr. Edgar has taken great pains with this part of his work, and 
there is much in it which will not be too familiar even to professed 
students of the middle ages. 

The extremely interesting information which Mr. Edgar has collected 
as to the cathedral, abbey, and ecclesiastical schools of the pre-university 
period supplies valuable evidence of the fact that education must have 
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been much more widely diffused in the middle ages than is commonly sup- 
posed. There is no reason to believe that Scotland was any better provided 
with the more elementary schools than any other part of Europe (in higher 
schools it was, of course, exceptionally deficient), and yet many people 
still imagine that Edward VI invented grammar schools in this country 
instead of merely restoring a few of the much larger number destroyed by 
the Reformation or by the anti-Wycliffite reaction which preceded it. One 
can only wish that some one should undertake as full an account of the 
English extra-university schools as Mr. Edgar has here given us of the 
Scotch. And yet as an historian of medieval education there are some 
qualifications which Mr. Edgar lacks. He seems scarcely at home (few 
Scotsmen are) in the medieval world, and he fails somewhat in placing 
the facts which he has collected in due relation to the movement of 
thought and culture in Europe generally. There is no adequate insist- 
ence upon the enormous intellectual change which came over the face 
of European thought in the twelfth century. The name of Abelard is 
missing in the index, and occurs (I think) but once in the book, and that 
quite incidentally. Mr. Edgar is quite aware that intellectually the 
middle ages were not so black as they have sometimes been painted ; but 
if the whole of the enormous period embraced in ‘ the middle ages’ is not 
set down as uniformly ‘dark,’ no one would gather from Mr. Edgar's 
pages the immense difference between the darkness of the tenth century 
and the comparative daylight of the twelfth. The author also falls into 
a few mistakes—not very bad ones—on matters of ecclesiastical techni- 
cality. He does not understand the difference between the chancellor of 
a diocese who had nothing to do with education and the chancellor of a 
cathedral who had. He falls into the common error of supposing that 
schools for seculars connected with monasteries were necessarily taught 
by monks. This was common in the twelfth century, but probably rare 
in the thirteenth, while in the fourteenth century the practice of having 
‘external schools’ was forbidden at least to the whole Benedictine order. 
The town schools connected with abbeys like Bury and Canterbury were 
taught by secular masters and there is no reason to believe that the 
state of affairs was different in Scotland. Certainly Mr. Edgar produces 
no evidence that it was. As to the chapter on ‘Scholasticism,’ one 
can only recommend Mr. Edgar, if his book reaches (as it deserves to do) 
a second edition, simply to leave it out. It does not contain many positive 
mistakes, though a certain chronological haziness is suggested by the 
remark that ‘ the initial stage (of scholasticism) is marked by the names 
of John Scotus and Lanfranc.’ But it is so slight and vague and infelici- 
tous in its generalisations that it would have been better to have said 
nothing than to have said only this. And, by the way, it is not true that 
Duns Scotus died at Paris, and quite unproven that he died at 84; while 
to make John de Sacrobosco ‘ professor of mathematics in the university 
of Paris’ is, to say the least of it, absurdly misleading. 

It would carry us too far to ask whether Mr. Edgar has succeeded in 
his comparison between the end and spirit of medieval education and that 
of our own day. My impression is that, in spite of considerable learning 
and an evident desire to appreciate the past, there is still too much of the 
conventional middle age in Mr. Edgar’s picture. To say that the object 
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of medieval training was for the life to come is surely a one-sided picture 
of an age whose intellectual meat was largely supplied by Aristotle and 
the study of law, and in whose universities and higher schools ‘ religious 
education,’ except for professed theologians, was simply unknown. The 
worldliness of the middle ages is quite as conspicuous as its other-world- 
liness. Nor am I quite sure whether to describe the modern ideal of 
education as ‘less the expression of dogmas in life than a free development 
on natural lines’ is a very profound or illuminating remark. To use that 
much-abused term ‘natural’ in such a context, without explanation or 
comment, is hardly worthy of so well-informed an ‘ educationist’ as Mr. 
Edgar. But these are comparatively slight blemishes in a useful, solid, 
and very readable book. Its value would have been increased by references 
to authorities. H. RasHDALL. 


Edward the First. By Professor T. F. Tour. (‘ Twelve English States- 
men.’) (London: Macmillan & Co. 1898.) 


In this little volume of 230 pages Professor Tout has contrived to 
tell the story of one of the greatest reigns in English history simply and 
impartially. It could not be expected that sosmall a book should contain 
picturesque descriptions of social, artistic, or ecclesiastical life; the interest 
is almost entirely political, but this is only as it should be. The book, 
after all, is a biography of Edward I, and Edward was a statesman. Pro- 
fessor Tout has, therefore, done well to confine his attention to politics. In 
discussing these matters he has found plenty of opportunities for throwing 
light on Edward’s character, and he succeeds in conveying to the reader 
a clear and trustworthy impression of the great king’s personality, of his 
defects as well as of his virtues. 

It was hardly possible for the author to find much that is original to 
say about the legislative work of EdwardI. This ground has already been 
too fully occupied. But Professor Tout gives a lucid and intelligible 
account of this most important side of Edward’s activity, and brings out 
successfully the share that belongs to him in the building up of the 
parliamentary system. Objection may, perhaps, be taken to a few points 
of detail. It is a little over the mark to say (p. 124) that ‘the whole 
ground of the law’ is covered in the first statute of Westminster. It 
would certainly have been a good deal bulkier if it had taken in everything 
that Bracton handles as law—if, for instance, it had dealt at all fully with 
the feudal relations or with villenage. The results of the quo warranto 
writs might have been more clearly explained. The remarks (p. 126) on 
Edward’s policy regarding manorial jurisdictions are even a little mislead- 
ing if they imply, as they seem to do, that he was beaten in the game of 
bluff by the earl of Warenne and his compeers. Some allusion might 
have been made to the steps previously taken in the direction of the 
statute ‘De Religiosis;’ as dealt with here (pp. 126, 157) it bears rather 
too much the appearance of an isolated phenomenon. Is it not a little 
antedating the court of chancery to say (p. 130) that the ‘ equitable juris- 
diction of the chancellor’ was established ‘on a firm basis’ before 1307 ? 
The statement (p. 138) that ‘ Edward, in the middle period of his reign, 
carried through the organisation of the historical house of lords’ is a trifle 
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enigmatical. When the author says of the statute ‘ Circumspecte agatis’ 
that ‘it rigidly and narrowly defined the limits of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in matters which had in them a temporal element’ (p. 158), how 
is this to be reconciled with the fact that the statute does not say a 
word about matrimonial and testamentary matters, certainly not the least 
important province of ecclesiastical jurisdiction? In discussing the 
statute of Winchester (p. 131) the author might have added something 
about the important introduction of commissions of array. It is, perhaps, 
a laudable aversion from over-praise which has led Professor Tout to 
minimise the king’s share in the great acts of legislation which mark his 
reign. He refuses to credit him with the ‘initiative’ or with ‘any great 
originality or insight’ (pp. 78, 128). The chief praise for judicial and 
other reforms, he thinks, belongs to the king’s ministers and advisers. 
It may be so, and no doubt Edward rather developed old lines than struck 
out new ones. But, after all, in those days the praise or blame of govern- 
ment belongs primarily to the sovereign; and if others advised and 
executed, the stamp of one master mind, and that the king’s, is to be seen 
throughout the legislative work of the reign. 

Professor Tout is at his best when dealing with Edward’s foreign 
policy, including under this head his annexation and settlement of the 
principality of Wales, as well as his mediatory intervention in European 
affairs, and his strenuous maintenance of his rights in Aquitaine. The 
author does real service in regard to Edward’s Aquitanian policy, in keep- 
ing constantly before the reader the importance which the king attached 
to this part of his duties. It may be hoped that the Gascon rolls, when 
they come to be better known, will enable him some day to give a complete 
picture of the important and interesting connexion of England with France 
beyond the Loire. So, too, in his introductory remarks on the condition 
of Wales before the final conquest (p. 17 ff.), and in his geographical 
description of the principality and the marches, as well as in his account 
of the settlement that followed the death of David (p. 118 ff.), he displays 
the results of original work. Professor Tout rightly finds in Edward’s 
earlier connexion with Wales ‘the germ of all his later Welsh policy’ 
(p. 22). The European complications which called for Edward’s mediation 
in the earlier part of his reign are very hard to unravel, but the author 
has coped with them successfully (p. 92 ff.) If his explanation is not 
always quite easy to follow, this is due to the great compression which 
want of space has forced upon him in this part of his subject. In speaking 
of an earlier phase of the relations with France, Professor Tout says (p. 29) 
that the earl of Leicester ‘ hotly opposed the peace’ of 1259. This view 
seems to rest mainly on the authority of the royalist writer Thomas 
Wikes, who is certainly a prejudiced witness. Although no doubt Earl 
Simon at first pressed his wife’s claims, the evidence on the whole seems to 
point to his having been largely instrumental in bringing about the final 
settlement, and the statement in the text should probably be modified. 
Such small matters would not be noticed if there were anything serious to 
quarrel with. G. W. ProTHERo. 
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A History of Epidemics in Britain, from A.D. 664 to the Extinction of the 
Plague. By CHarues Creiauton, M.A., M.D., formerly Demonstrator 
of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. (Cambridge : University 
Press. 1891.) 


The Great Pestilence (1348-9), now commonly known as the Black Death. 
By Francis Aran Gasquet, D.D., 0.5.B. (London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co., Limited. 1893.) 


Tue story of the great pestilence in the fourteenth century has during 
the last twenty years incited the researches of students at home and abroad 
with a strong fascination; and the subject is now handled from two 
different points of view by Dr. Creighton and Dr. Gasquet. The former 
of these writers is a physician, and a specialist as a medical historian ; 
the other is a representative of the Benedictine order in England, and 
therefore inevitably prone to see things from the point of view of one whose 
sympathies are with the past rather than the present, and whose regrets 
are for much that has gone and cannot return. Dr. Creighton is a man 
of wide learning whose field embraces much more than could come within 
Dr. Gasquet’s purview. 

To deal with the history of epidemics from the earliest times could 
only be possible for a physician whose professional knowledge and 
culture had prepared him adequately for his task, while even to collect 
the evidence which has been accumulating upon us of late concerning 
the incidence of the great fourteenth-century plague required a practised 
eye and a practised hand in the art of research. These Dr. Gasquet has 
brought to bear with considerable success in carrying out his task. 

As might have been expected, the physician’s volume has less to 
do with general history than with the varying phenomena of epidemics 
from age to age. It investigates rather the origin—the march, the 
pathology, and the recorded symptoms—than the social or still less the 
political consequences of these terrible outbreaks. Father Gasquet 
endeavours to interpret the significance of the phenomena which he 
brings before us, but the impression which his volume leaves upon 
us is that he is much stronger as a collector of evidence than as a 
commentator. Asa contribution to the apparatus of history the book 
is one of very great value, and deserves to be spoken of with cordial 
admiration and respect; but the subject has not yet been exhausted, 
and the philosophic historian who can bring to bear upon it a judicial 
intellect with breadth of view and a freedom from bias has yet to 
come. Meanwhile Dr. Gasquet has done his work with unsparing in- 
dustry, and has given us a monograph which is not only scholarly but 
abounds in narratives of thrilling interest. It’ is not the least of its 
charms that when we have got to the end of the volume we leave off 
with the regret that there is not more. Dr. Gasquet does noi spend too 
much time in describing the symptoms of the plague. The particulars 
which a contemporary—Gui de Chauliac—has left us tell us nearly as 
much as we are ever likely to know. Nor does he trouble himself with 
conjectures as to its origin ; this is entering upon dangerous ground even 
for such a learned expert as Dr. Creighton. Do we misunderstand the 
physician’s theory? or does he adopt with little or no hesitation the 
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theory of Etienne Pariset, that the plague of Justinian’s time originated 
in the dissemination of cadaveric poison on a prodigious scale by the 
disturbance of vast accumulations of Egyptian corpses in the valley of 
the Nile; while the fourteenth-century epidemic is to be attributed to 
much the same causes, the pestilence sweeping westward from China ? 

Dr. Gasquet seems to assume that the plague was ‘ altogether novel 
in character.’ The assumption, though it has been acquiesced in very 
generally, is not so certainly to beaccepted. It is noticeable that Simon 
de Corvino, a doctor of Paris, who was among those who treated the dis- 
ease at Montpelier, calls it pestis inguinaria, and this is exactly the term 
applied to the plague which devastated so large a portion of the globe in 
the reign of Justinian,' and which the Irish annals tell us fell with 
tremendous force upon Ireland, as it probably did upon the larger portion 
of the people of Europe at the same time. If we could hope to know as 
much of this earlier visitation as we do of the fourteenth-century epidemic, 
there is some reason to believe that the two would be found to have been 
almost identical in their symptoms, severity, and incidence. 

In his remarks upon the origin of the name ‘ black death ’ the author 
apparently is not aware that, as far as England is concerned, this term 
is quite modern; that it was unknown among us till the present century, 
and that no instance has yet been produced of its employment by any 
English writer till Mrs. Markham introduced it into her once popular 
‘ History of England.’ 

The first four chapters of Dr. Gasquet’s volume—occupying about a 
third of the whole—are concerned with tracing the progress of the pesti- 
lence through the continent of Europe. And these chapters are by no 
means the least interesting, as to many they will be by no means the 
least novel, portion of the story. Muratori, Boehmer, and other great 
collections, together with a large number of out-of-the-way books, acces- 
sible only to the few, have been laid under careful and intelligent contribu- 
tion. The result is that we can trace the progress of the visitation from 
east to west with tolerable certainty. We first meet with it in 1846, at 
Caffa, in the Crimea.? In October 1847 it was raging horribly in Sicily. 
In January 1348 it burst upon Marseilles and Avignon; next month it 
was at Venice. In April it had reached Pisa, Florence, and Siena. In 
July it had got as far as Normandy, had travelled into Austria and 
Bavaria, and was on its way to the Baltic lands. In August it had 
reached England, and had broken out at Melcombe Regis in Dorsetshire. 
There can be no doubt at all that before it appeared among us it had 
played frightful havoc in the larger towns through which it travelled, 
but we confess to a certain surprise that the wholly incredible round 


1... Huius tempore cum lues illa quam inguimariam vocant per diversas regiones 
desaeviret. . . . Sanctus Gallus non tantum pro se quantum pro populo suo trepidus 
erat. Gregorius Turon., Hist. France. lib. iv. c. v. Compare also ch. xxxi., where the 
symptoms described are exactly the same as those with which we are familiar in 
the later plague of 1349... . Nam nascente in inguine aut in ascella vulnere in 
modum serpentis, ita inficiebantur homines illi a veneno, ut die altera aut tercia spiritum 
exalarent, &c. 

* It is distressing that we have to give up our old friend Gabriel de Mussi as an 
eye-witness of the Tartar siege, and Dr. Creighton will not be the last to regret that 
the romantic story of the good man’s escape from the town must be abandoned. 
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numbers which the earlier writers give of the deaths in the medieval 
cities should have been accepted by Dr. Gasquet with so little demur. 
Haecker’s ridiculous statement that ‘ India was depopulated ’ need hardly 
have been repeated ; and when we are told that Venice, Florence, and 
Siena each lost 100,000 of their inhabitants, that in Paris 50,000, in 
Parma 40,000, and an equal number in Reggio, while in little Lucerne 
8,000 succumbed, it makes us almost doubt whether the statistics, 
which really do seem to have been drawn up with some care at Bremen, are 
to be believed, though in that rich and flourishing city no more than 7,000 
are spoken of as having fallen victims to the dreadful scourge. 

Dr. Gasquet has done good service in following the same line of 
research which in the case of East Anglia led to such notable results a 
few years ago. He has examined but few court rolls, but such as he has 
had the opportunity of looking into, in Somerset, have strikingly confirmed 
and illustrated the evidence which the Norfolk rolls afforded. He has 
also done some excellent work among the institution books of Salisbury, 
Exeter, Hereford, Winchester, and Bathand Wells. It is to be observed, 
however, that the aggregate of deaths among the clergy in the first three 
of these dioceses falls short of that which is recorded in the single diocese 
of Norwich. In the diocese of Winchester, where the able co-operation 
of Mr. Baigent was freely afforded him, Dr. Gasquet’s results neverthe- 
less appear to be somewhat vague; while again it is probable that a 
closer examination of the Exeter registers—edited so admirably by Mr. 
Hingeston Randolph—would have furnished more abundant indirect 
evidence than we are here supplied with. Much more remains to be done 
in the diocese of Worcester. It is misleading to be told that the county 
of Warwick formed part of this diocese. Only the deaneries of Warwick 
and Kington belonged to Worcester. The registers of Bishops Braunds- 
ford and Thoresby appear to have been passed over; and the huge 
diocese of Lincoln, so rich in its stores of documents of all kinds, has 
apparently received no notice. Unfortunately the registers of the dio- 
cese of London during this period have been lost. It is clear that a 
good deal still remains to be done by inquirers in the future, if only 
labourers can be found as sagacious, patient, and indefatigable as Dr. 
Gasquet has proved himself to be. 

If the metaphor may be allowed, it is as a contribution to the apparatus 
of ‘ textual criticism’ that the exceeding value of this book deserves our 
ungrudging recognition, but where the author wanders into the direction 
of ‘exegesis’ his comparative weakness is apparent. The tendency to 
exaggerate the effects of the plague, which is the temptation of almost 
any student who has given much time and thought to amass details of 
evidence on such a dreadful calamity, has surely led Dr. Gasquet into 
theories which cannot stand the test of sober scrutiny. It is a serious 
overstatement to assert that ‘ the black death . . . produced nothing less 
than a revolution of feeling and practice, especially of religious feeling 
and practice.’ Even more untrue is it that ‘it formed the real close of 
the medieval period and the beginning of our modern age, . . . produced 
a break with the past, and was the dawn of a new era.’ So far from 
this being the case, what fills some of us with wonder is how little break 
there was with the past occasioned by the pestilence. The country was 
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hugely overstocked with religious houses, for instance; the population 
had been very seriously diminished, and of course the monasteries could 
not be supplied with their full complement of inmates. Yet how very few 
of them ceased to exist! The latter half of the fourteenth century exhibited 
quite a new craze for church-building. Even the mysticism and fervour 
which characterised the new literature was only a natural development of 
that which had begun before the plague came among us. The inventories 
of church goods which Dr. Gasquet alludes to may exist in larger numbers 
than I am aware of; but certainly one, at which I have worked a little, 
for the archdeanery of Norwich in 1368 indicates anything rather than a 
decline in the splendour of the ritual of our parish churches, and anything 
rather than a want of liberality on the part of clergy and laity when the 
claims of the ecclesiastical edifices appealed to the artistic sentiment of 
the people. All this side of the great question, ‘ What were the effects of 
the plague for good or evil upon the nation at large?’ does not admit of 
being treated by polemics starting with a theory ; it can only be possibly 
handled by inquirers who have no theory, but who are simply in search of 
one forced upon them by evidence not to be gainsaid. Meanwhile we have 
only to reflect upon the real and tremendous solution of continuity brought 
about by the spoliation of the monasteries, the pillage of the chantries and 
collegiate churches, and above all the detestable plunder of the guilds, to 
convince us that, compared with this latter series of cruelties, wholesale 
vulgar robberies, and barbaric obliterations going on through the length 
and breadth of the land, the black death was, after all, but an insig- 
nificant calamity. To begin with, the wave of devastation which was 
first set in motion by Henry VIII continued with more or less fury for at 
least half a century. The plague lasted little more than a twelvemonth. 
It was sudden, sharp, and terrible, but it was soon over. The one was 
indeed a revolution, the other was a national disaster, but how much 
more than that remains to be shown. A. JESSOPP. 


The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times. By 
W. Cunnincuam, D.D. (Cambridge: University Press. 1892.) 


Wirx this second volume Professor Cunningham has completed a task 
which has been one of great trouble and for which students of economic 
and social conditions owe him very sincere gratitude. He has presented 
them with a work which for the first time places at their hand a con- 
tinuous sketch of the development of England on its economic side. As 
I wish to offer some criticisms on the method he has employed and the cha- 
racter of his work, it is only fair to take this opportunity of pointing out 
the great difficulties which have beset the author in his labours. In this 
department of history he has had to rely for the facts of the development 
very largely on his own study and investigation, since, as yet, few attempts 
have been made in the direction of specialisation with regard to par- 
ticular periods of English economic history. It is due, perhaps, to this 
that he has adopted the method of writing his economic history in what 
may be termed parallel columns, a method which, though it may save 
a writer some trouble, gives a good deal to the reader, and in addition 
has certain grave inherent defects. In the first place it obscures the 
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tendencies at work at the various epochs which underlie and largely 
determine the courses of many of the various branches and departments of 
economic life. To take a particular instance, it must prevent a reader of 
the present volumes from appreciating to their full extent the expansive 
vitality and instinct of organisation which reveal themselves in the com- 
mercial enterprise, in the restless inventiveness, and, last but not least, in 
the great audacity of the industrial and poor law policy, which mark the 
Elizabethan epoch. Most of the facts are, no doubt, there; and though 
more might have been done in their arrangement in the separate chapters, 
it is not precisely a defect in this particular which is the matter of com- 
plaint. It is rather the need of turning from one chapter to another, of 
running the finger along what I have likened to parallel columns, de- 
voted to the accounts respectively of Commerce, Plantations, Industry, 
Agriculture, the Poor, Finance, and Economic Doctrine, before the reader is 
able to construct for himself what might have been given him by the 
author. There is too great a lack of unity. No doubt some separate 
treatment must be meted out to the various aspects of social and economic 
life, but without neglecting these more emphasis might have been laid on 
the fundamental characteristics distinguishing age from age and consti- 
tuting the chief features of the successive epochs. In particular it is ques- 
tionable if much is added to the main value of the present volume by the 
space devoted to three subjects, Plantations and Colonies, Finance and 
Taxation, Economic Doctrine, &c. Certainly much has been sacrificed. 
There is no doubt as to their importance, but there is a doubt as to whether 
they require such detailed treatment in a work of this nature. In the 
case of Finance and Taxation, indeed, the treatment is either too detailed 
or not detailed enough. The history of state finance has formed the 
subject of separate works by previous writers, but it cannot be said that 
these works are such as to render superfluous very careful investigation 
by an author devoting as much space to it as does Professor Cunningham. 
With regard to the chapters on Economic Doctrine and opinion, a criticism 
at once similar and dissimilar may be offered. It is not Professor Cun- 
ningham’s knowledge that is questioned, but rather the relevancy of the 
matter to the main subject of his book. Of course some mention of 
economic doctrines is inevitable and right, but the interest which it has 
for the author seems to have led him to exceed the necessary limits. 
Granted, however, that the history of economic theory looms of necessity 
so large as it does here, it is perhaps well that it should be treated of by 
itself, for, as compared with its original form, the enlarged edition of the 
‘Growth of English Industry and Commerce,’ while superior in all 
respects, is in no way so superior as in this, that it lacks the perplexing 
appearance of confusion between the history of theory and the history of 
conditions, which its forerunner occasionally displayed. In the second 
place Professor Cunningham has too often fallen into the snare laid by 
his own methods and his own hand, and gone into too much detail. It is 
one thing to treat of agriculture or commerce at one epoch, it is another 
thing to treat of them in relation to the general development of economic 
life. Though economists question if a country can accumulate too much 
capital, an historian may without doubt accumulate too many facts. But 
enough has been said of a method which is chiefly regrettable because it 
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diminishes the utility of a work so important and so valuable as the 
present. 

This second volume is devoted to two main subjects—the history and 
fall of later mercantilism and the rise of the new industrialism. With 
regard to the former Professor Cunningham has pointed out, not indeed 
for the first time, but with much greater insistence than any other writer, 
that ‘the rationale of the whole was the deliberate pursuit of national 
power. The means of attaining this end had been made the subject of 
repeated experiment, and now they weré organised by statute. Treasure 
was the direct means of securing power, and industry and trade were to 
be so managed that treasure might be obtained; but the power of the 
English nation was almost equally dependent upon shipping; hence the 
navigation laws, and the care for fisheries and the supply of naval stores.’ 
This very deliberate intention peeps out through many statutes and 
attempts, but there is another side of the mercantilist system, which 
deserves a little more attention than it has received. Side by side with 
the desire to secure treasure or a balance for the sake of the national 
power was the curious indefinite belief that in exchange one party would 
be the loser. It was highly desirable that that party should not be 
England. The error, of course, iscommon enough; it revealed itself in old 
economic theory, just as it has formed part of the armoury from which 
weapons have been taken in modern times for the assault on a policy of 
free trade ; but in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it seems to have 
had important results in the direction of the national policy. Its vague, 
half-formulated nature is shown very clearly in the controversy which 
took place as to the utility of the office of the king’s exchanger. As to 
the meaning of treasure there is little doubt. Though some mercantilists 
were, doubtless, open to Adam Smith’s taunt of imagining that gold and 
silver alone are wealth, the main school were guiltless of this absurdity. 
What they did believe was that gold and silver are wealth or treasure 
in a sense in which commodities in general are not, and their view and 
its meaning are well represented by the writer who tells us that nothing 
is really wealth except ‘ gold, silver, and silk.’ Why silk? The answer 
must be that at that time silk was of such a certain value that, like the 
precious metals, it was always marketable. If we take as our starting- 
point the mercantilist system as outlined by Professor Cunningham, 
we have some clue to the constant attempts which were made to turn 
commerce into particular directions. 

There was one other strong influence at work—the instinct of organisa- 
tion, which characterised the social and industrial policy of the Elizabethan 
era. Thisis well expressed in the volume before us, where the legislation 
bearing on these points is rightly treated as a whole and not as so many 
incidental efforts in different directions. In opposition to the late Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers, Professor Cunningham points out that this legisla- 
tion, so far from being an attempt to repress the lower classes into a new 
condition of servitude just at the time when their legal emancipation from 
serfdom was being completed, had in reality as its end the object previously 
sought by local institutions and trade societies—that is, the establishment 
of an order of things in which each man should have his due work and 
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be able to earn his own, and that a reasonable, living. If wages were to 
be fixed, so was also the price of bread. In these instances the difference 
between the Elizabethan system and that of earlier times consisted chiefly 
in the greater coherency of the former when viewed in its completeness. 
As to the success of this regulative policy, there are many opinions. Even 
Professor Cunningham wavers in his estimate, saying of it in his intro- 
ductory political survey, ‘So wisely was this machinery framed that all 
through the seventeenth century and the greater part of the eighteenth 
it reigned unquestioned, and was only slightly modified from time to 
time,’ whereas in other places he inclines to the view that certain parts 
of the policy were but partially, if ever, carried into effect. With regard 
to the seventeenth century the most notable fact is the great difference 
between commercial and, to some extent, industrial England at the end 
and at the beginning. Of the causes of this very solid growth the present 
work does not furnish so full an account as might be wished. The subject 
is difficult ; for the century presents few startling features on its economic 
side, while on the contrary the political stage is full of interest and events. 
It is probable that these did not interfere so much as has been sometimes 
suggested with the development which was taking place in the different 
localities and trades. As Professor Cunningham says, ‘it is on the whole 
true to assert that while there was the direst confusion in church and 
state, the course of industry and commerce was marked by steady and little- 
interrupted progress.’ The moneyed interest attained a higher position, 
and capitalism, though not to be predominant till after the era of inven- 
tion, became increasingly important in several branches of industrial 
undertaking. 

The early years of the eighteenth century saw no change in these 
respects, but there were signs that the leading manufacturing industries 
had reached or were reaching the limit of their development under the 
conditions which governed production at that time. Both the extent 
of this apparent depression and its causes receive judicious criticism in the 
present volume, where some stress is laid on the very uncertain results 
of the attempts to control and direct commerce and industry into 
particular channels. Professor Cunningham, it is hardly necessary to say, 
does not start from an a priori theory that all regulation must be harmful. 
In each case he seeks to arrive at an independent conclusion, based on the 
separate study of fact. 

With the era of invention and the introduction of the system of large 
industries the doom of mercantilism and the Elizabethan social and 
industrial policy was irrevocably pronounced. But even before this, as 
Held has pointed out—and Professor Cunningham comes to much the 
same conclusion—the latter had ceased to be effective. The mercantile 
system, too, seems to have lost in influence in proportion as the commerce 
and industry which it attempted to direct and regulate grew in size and 
changed in character. The opinion expressed in the present volume is 
that, after the decay had set in and after many of its provisions were 
obsolete, it was retained chiefly because of the need that was felt of 
maintaining the national power in its fullest strength in view of the 
continued hostility with France. This strain withdrawn, the whole 
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fabric fell to pieces. This position will very likely seem arbitrary to the 
reader of the book, but a far more interesting question arises when we 
turn to Professor Cunningham’s estimate of the importance of the 
mercantile system. While admitting as fully as does any one its many 
weaknesses and its early decay, he deems it to have had very important 
and beneficial effects. ‘When all the blunders of theory and practice on 
the part of the politicians and economists of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries have been fully exposed—and their blunders were many—the 
fact still remains that the mercantile system justified itself in the only 
possible court of appeal—by the logic of events. The power of England 
was so maintained that Wellington won the battle of Waterloo and 
Napoleon went to St. Helena. It is of course easy to say that if a dif- 
ferent economic system had been adopted England might have triumphed 
more easily ; but the speculation as to what would have happened if some- 
thing else had not happened is the most futile of all forms of prediction. 
We know what did happen.’ Though it is quite true that we know what 
did happen, I cannot agree with the conclusion implicitly involved that 
we know why it did happen. The question is really one as to the extent 
to which this policy influenced the economic growth of England, and in 
the above passage the summing up seems, to me at any rate, to go beyond 
the evidence. That it had beneficial consequences can hardly be doubted 
by students who remember the early history and importance of trading 
companies, the growth of the marine, and the development of certain 
branches of industry ; but it may be questioned whether there was not 
something to set off against these. It may be asked further, How do its 
results compare with those produced by the slow natural growth which 
during this period took place in the industry and commerce of the 
country, apparently little affected by it either for good or for evil ? 

With the introduction of machinery, consequent on a large series of 
inventions, a change came over the country. While Professor Cunning- 
ham attributes the strength which enabled the nation to battle through 
the Napoleonic wars largely to the mercantile system, other writers 
have reckoned it as one of the first consequences of the recently 
established cotton manufacture. This was, in truth, a new industry, and 
the remarks on it in the present volume are fully authenticated by the 
reference made to it as such in the act which was passed to allow of the 
sale of the new stuff. For an account of its rise and that of the other 
industries, textile and hardware, the reader may be referred to this 
book, which gives what is at present the best account of the change. 
With regard to one point at least more evidence is wanting. It is 
important to know when the consequences of the change began to 
be effectively felt, when machinery really began to supersede the 
hand and the factory the home. But this and other points are only 
touched on by Professor Cunningham in conclusion, as it were, of his 
task. 

There are, of course, many incidental matters and questions in so 
long a period as that embraced by this volume with regard to which a 
reviewer might say much, but in the case of this important work it has 
seemed more profitable to discuss the main features than to be led into 
the criticism of separate points. In the present instance I may say that 
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I had, and availed myself of, the opportunity of offering remarks on various 
details at a much earlier stage. ‘The Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce,’ if not invariably arranged as another writer might desire, 
contains a large mass of information and presents the student with a 
valuable sketch of the economic development of the country, and though in 
its treatment of many points it may be superseded by the work of spe- 
cialists it will probably retain its high position as a history for a long 
time. E. C. K. Gonner. 


A Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of England. Edited 
from the MSS. by the late ExizaperH Lamonp, Girton College. 
(Cambridge : at the University Press. 18938.) 


THE readers of this Review will remember that in the number for 
April 1891 Miss Lamond published an article in which she showed con- 
clusively that the treatise known by the alternative titles of ‘Certain 
Ordinary Complaints’ and ‘A Brief Conceipt of English Policy,’ and 
hitherto assigned to the year 1581, the date of its first publication, really 
—when freed from later awkwardly made corrections—described the con- 
dition of things in 1549, and that it was doubtless written very soon after 
that date. She gave reasons, not so conclusive, but still creating a high 
degree of probability, for supposing that its author was John Hales, the 
most active mover in the matter of the commission on enclosures in 1548, 
And having done this she set about the preparation of a critical edition 
of the ‘ Discourse’ from the manuscripts she had discovered. This work, 
interrupted by her death, her old master, Professor Cunningham, has now 
brought to completion. To the text which she had prepared Professor 
Cunningham has added a useful body of notes, including several docu- 
ments before unprinted, for which he hardly takes sufficient credit; and 
Miss Lamond’s own paper, to which reference has already been made, 
has furnished material for an introduction. The importance of the book 
can be readily made clear. It is an admirable critical edition of one of 
our most trustworthy sources of information concerning social conditions 
and popular opinion in the middle of the sixteenth century. And while 
it covers the whole range of the economic interests of the time, the 
treatise itself and the documents now for the first time made easily acces- 
sible, such as Hales’s ‘ Defence’ and those draft bills with which he was 
so unfortunate, add especially to our knowledge of the enclosure move- 
ment. It is curious to observe how very recently it is said that the en- 
closures have begun to occupy with modern writers anything like the 
place they had, and necessarily had, in the thoughts of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. What we have now to do is to render our conception of the move- 
ment more precise ; to ascertain the classes affected, and the time, place, 
and manner in which they were affected. It is great good fortune, there- 
fore, that puts upon our table together two such books as the ‘ Discourse’ 
and Mr. Leadam’s ‘ Inquest of 1517.’ W. J. ASHLEY. 
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Kardinal Pole: sein Leben und seine Schriften. Ein Beitrag zur Kirchen- 
geschichte des 16. Jahrhunderts. Von ATHANASIUS ZIMMERMANN, 8.J. 
(Regensburg, New York, and Cincinnati: F. Pustet. 1893.) 


LIBERAL-MINDED Englishmen who can read German will hardly peruse 
this treatise without a sense of humiliation. Father Zimmermann is 
indeed quite at home both in our language and in our country; but why 
was it left to a foreigner in our day to do simple justice to an Englishman 
so illustrious, so single-minded, so tolerant, and so thoroughly consistent 
in his life and aims as Cardinal Pole? The best biography of him 
in our own language was written in the middle of the last century by 
Thomas Phillips, a Roman catholic priest, a few years after the publi- 
cation of Pole’s correspondence. It was at once attacked with a good 
deal of acrimony by a number of stout protestant champions, and no 
doubt blunders were exposed. Nearer our own time Dean Hook gave us 
a strangely unsympathetic biography, interpreting the facts of Pole’s 
career and the motives that inspired him almost at every turn from 
the lowest possible point of view; admitting on the whole that he 
was an honest man, but insinuating occasionally things scarcely con- 
sistent with honesty ; accusing him of avarice and ambition, of which he 
was singularly free; depreciating his judgment where his motives stand 
unchallenged, and pouring out contempt on his utter want of statesman- 
ship where the question was with him one of high principle and not of 
policy at all. Surely protestants might have learned by this time that it 
would do their cause no harm to bea little more candid. Father Zimmer- 
mann has corrected several of Dean Hook’s errors, and on the whole deals 
with him very mercifully. His strongest remark is in reply to the dean’s 
extraordinary imputation against Pole of ‘ want of straightforwardness’ in 
saying that his mother died a martyr when she was condemned for treason, 
not for heresy. ‘Hook,’ says Father Zimmermann, ‘ is quite incapable of 
estimating matters of fact or weighing evidences.’ So one would think of a 
writer who could imagine that the alleged ‘ treason’ for which the countess 
of Salisbury was shamefully executed had nothing to do with ‘her belief 
in the pope’s supremacy over the church. On the other hand some may 
think Father Zimmermann’s vindication of Pole’s conduct at Paris a 
little incomplete. I think myself he has given the true reading of one 
ambiguous letter; and he is quite justified in arguing that if Pole had in 
the smallest degree compromised his honour to Henry the king would 
never have allowed him to escape from his concessions. Yet the fact 
that he solicited opinions in the king’s favour is indisputable, and though 
the unpleasant duty was thrust upon him against his will he was told he 
had given great satisfaction in England by acting stoutly in the king’s 
behalf. Father Zimmermann is less happy, I think, in denouncing as 
a forgery Zornoza’s letter about Pole from Venice. He should rather 
have said that the late Mr. Bergenroth totally misrepresented the docu- 
ment in the report which Dean Hook followed; for we know its real 
contents now from the calendars and from a transcript in the British 
«Museum; and its real contents give not the smallest countenance to the 
insinuation that Pole’s conduct was ‘ base in the extreme,’ for they show 
that Pole was not in the least consulted about the project which Zornoza 
recommended. 
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Cardinal Pole is such an interesting figure in history, and so imper- 
fectly appreciated either by protestants or by Roman catholics, that I 
feel tempted to say much more about this valuable little book; but I 
will conclude with the author’s own very just estimate of his hero: 
‘Cardinal Pole is no spiritual giant, none of those powerful characters 
who throw off all restraints and with irresistible strength force onwards 
with themselves all who come into their vicinity. Pole is no original 
thinker who indicates new paths to the human spirit, but an amiable and 
sensitive man, animated by the love of all that is good and beautiful. By 
nature weak and pliant, compassionate and forbearing, he attained in the 
school of suffering and in regard for the duties of his position an extra- 
ordinary firmness and constancy, which, because they were united with 
mildness and goodness of heart, exercised such an irresistible attraction. 
He whom the staff of this amiable magician had once touched could 
never step out of the circle drawn by him, but hung upon him with 
wonderful love. He was, as his contemporaries unanimously acknowledge, 
formed as it were by nature for the reconciliation of England with the 
Holy See ; and it was truly no fault of his that his work did not endure.’ 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Acts of the Privy Council. New Series, vol. VII., a.p. 1558-1570. 
Edited by J. R. Dasenr. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1893.) 


THe preface with which Mr. Dasent has furnished this latest volume of 
the series undertaken by him is less ambitious than his previous essays 
of the kind, and so much the better. His study is to display the contents 
of his original, bringing together the more important minutes by intro- 
ductory and connecting remarks, for the instruction of the reader. This, 
indeed, he has done in his former prefaces, but here it seems to be very 
properly his main design. He has laboured in the execution of it; and 
yet, in the manner that he has adopted, he cannot be said to show mar- 
vellous resources. Linking things together in a presupposing manner is, 
in fact, one of the most difficult modes of writing that there is. The in- 
troductory sentences of Mr. Dasent’s paragraphs, the general remarks that 
are meant to carry on the connexion, are not all very luminous or weighty. 
One of them is true: ‘Ireland was a great source of financial trouble, as 
was always the case, whether in times of peace or war.’ Another is 
powerful: ‘The factor which dominated all the transactions of this period 
was no doubt the ever-varying intrigue of the master of the horse, Lord 
Robert Dudley.’ In another we are told that Pole was ‘the evil genius ’ 
of Mary’s reign. Now it is among the puzzles of history whether any one 
in particular is chargeable with Mary’s calamities. More than one writer 
has spent pains on it. Mr. Dasent goes on quoting Machyn, and none bit 
Machyn, as long as he lasts; and when Machyn comes to an end he bids 
him farewell with a sigh : ‘ We are no longer able to refer to Machyn’s 
interesting diary.’ He continues to ignore all other writers contemporary 
or subsequent ; but, in his apparently more limited design, this cannot be 
mater of blame, except in one respect—that he is entirely negligent of his 
own predecessors or fellow labourers in the field of the privy council. The 
late Mr. Stevenson, in the ‘ Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, of Elizabeth,’ 
has edited the very proceedings of the privy council which Mr. Dasent has 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXV. eF? 
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edited in the first part of this volume. It might be thought within Mr. ° 
Dasent’s scope to have taken some sort of notice of Stevenson’s work. It 
is true that Stevenson edited from Harleian transcripts, whereas Mr. 
Dasent has edited from the ‘Council Book’ itself. It is also true that 
Stevenson gives only the entries which are about foreign affairs, omitting 
the rest. But these entries are no inconsiderable part of the whole; and, 
moreover, Stevenson has given abstracts of several of the letters written 
in pursuance of the orders of the council, the orders entered in their Book, 
and also of several answers returned by persons who received them. These 
documents are, of course, wholly concerned with the matters in hand, and 
might perhaps have been used to illustrate them. In one place (p. x; ef. 
p- 42) Mr. Dasent confuses Sir Henry Percy with his brother the earl of 
Northumberland. It looks as if ‘factes’ should be read for ‘ partes ’ in 
the expression ‘many other devylishe partes’ (pp. xxvi and 201). 
R. W. Drxon. 


Henry of Navarre and the Huguenots in France. By P. F. Wrutert, 
M.A. (London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893.) 


THE great story of the decadence of Spain in the sixteenth century has 
yet to be told in its broader aspects—how through forty years the patient, 
ponderous methods of Philip II were circumvented and beaten at every 
point by the nimble suppleness of his enemies. If Elizabeth by her 
diplomatic opportunism, if Catherine de’ Medici by her subtle selfishness 
undermined Philip’s policy early in the struggle, Henry IV must be 
credited with giving it the final cowp de grace by the exercise of qualities 
in many respects not dissimilar to those of Elizabeth herself. How 
this was done in its succeeding stages is well and ably set forth in a 
popular form for English readers in the new ‘ Life of Henry of Navarre,’ 
by Mr. P. F. Willert, in the ‘ Heroes of the Nations’ series. There was 
little of the hero, perhaps, in the Huguenot princes and nobles who led 
the protestant cause in France, with the exception of Coligny and La 
Noue ; and Henry himself, the joyous slasher, was not overburdened with 
scruples of conscience; but voluble, attitudinising libertine as he was, 
the jolly Gascon was at least a man, and a great one, and coming after 
the loathsome Valois crew was like a mountain breeze upon a perfumed 
debauch. It was very well for his ally Elizabeth to break out in scornful 
denunciations of his great apostasy when he bought Paris with a mass ; 
but his circumstances were widely different from hers. The Huguenots 
were in a small minority in the country, whereas in England the protest- 
ants outnumbered the catholics. The League was yet strong, Spanish 
forces held much of the soil, the country was utterly desolate and ruined 
by strife, Paris starving but sullenly determined that no heretic should 
enter its gates as king of France, and Henry himself in such dire poverty 
as almost to be in want of the necessaries of life. The queen of England 
was, as usual, sparing in the aid she would afford to enable him to beat 
his enemies by force of arms, and time after time, up to the peace of 
Vervins, only doled out such help as was absolutely needful to prevent 
the Spaniards from gaining a strong footing in the north of France. 

Mr. Willert’s history is confessedly a popular and elementary one, and 
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it would be unfair to criticise it from any other standpoint, but still one 
regrets somewhat that the earlier portion of the book was not curtailed, 
in order that some space might be given to the interesting negotiations 
which took place from 1591 to 1597 between Eliazbeth and Henry, in 
which the intrigues and enmity at work in the English court between 
Essex and the Cecils were so deeply involved. To English readers some 
account of the missions of Sir Henry Unton, Sir Roger Williams, and Sir 
Thomas Edmonds, and of the extraordinary series of intrigues disclosed 
in the Bacon papers and Perez’s correspondence would have given a more 
lively interest in Henry’s career and a better knowledge of the objects 
aimed at by all the parties, than interminable accounts of the movements 
of troops, which in many cases produced no permanent result. Within 
its limits, however, Mr. Willert’s history is in every respect excellent. 
In a book of this size, covering so active and eventful a life, much 
must necessarily be omitted which, though perhaps of partial and sub- 
sidiary interest, may yet be important to those who seek to reconstruct in 
detail the whole drama. Mr. Willert, for instance, gives a full and inte- 
resting account of the king’s entrance into Paris after his acceptance of 
the catholic faith, but beyond registering a remark of the king’s showing 
how low he rated the sincerity of the mob which cheered Vive le roy ! as 
he went to return thanks to God for his escape from assassination, has no 
room to show how deeply disaffected the Parisians remained, notwith- 
standing their enthusiastic reception of the king, and how terrible was 
the suffering in the city from famine and pestilence, to the bitter dis- 
appointment of the populace, which had been told that all their troubles 
would be ended if they consented to receive the semi-Huguenot ‘ Béarnais.’ 
Whilst Henry was giving and receiving hard knocks in Picardy, and care- 
fully preparing his bluff and artless impromptu speeches for the States at 
Rouen, pamphlets and pasquins were flying from hand to hand in the 
capital, bought by Spanish money, even as were most of Henry’s half- 
hearted catholic ministers at his side. But for his own sympathetic 
personality, aided, perhaps, by his very foibles, and the utter unworthiness 
of his plotting catholic cousins, it would have been easy for a bolder 
and more versatile adversary than Philip II to turn out the ‘ Béarnais’ 
on more than one occasion during the distressful years of 1594 to 1596. 
On the gates of the Louvre itself in 1596 was posted that famous decalogue 
which has since given birth to so numerous and so scurrilous a progeny : 


Hérétique point ne seras, de fait ni de consentément ; 
Tous tes péchés confesseras au Saint Pére dévotement ; 
Les églises honoréras, les restituéras entiérement. 
3énéfice tu ne donnéras qu’d une église seulement ; 
Ta bonne sceur convertiras par ton exemple doucement ; 
Tous les ministres chasséras et huguenots pareillement. 
La femme d’autrui tu rendras que tu retiens paillardement, 
La tienne tu réprendras si tu peux vivre saintement ; 
Justice 4 chacun tu feras, si tu veux vivre longuement ; 
Grace ou pardon ne donnéras contre la mort uniquement. 
En le faisant te gardéras du couteau de frére Clément. 


By this it will be seen how difficult was Henry’s task in gaining over to 
his personal devotion a whole people, most of whom had some reason to 
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distrust him. The Huguenots were disappointed that he had forsaken 
their faith and was showing them no great favour; the catholics, as has 
been seen, looked upon him as a heretic still; the stiff-backed Calvinists 
were shocked at his licentious life, the Parisians sullenly inimical, 
and the country at large desolated; and yet the unbounded vitality 
of the ‘Béarnais,’ his large heart, his untiring perseverance, in ten 
years overcame all obstacles and made of him a national hero, beloved 
beyond all others by the populace who for years before had withstood 
him with hate and scorn. No sovereign, perhaps, ever so closely 
identified himself with the daily life of his people. ‘He who injures 
my people,’ he said, ‘injures me.’ When travelling through the country 
he would constantly stop and speak with those whom he met on 
the road, asking them whence they came and whither they went, the 
nature and price of their wares, the profits of their trade, and other details 
of their daily life. ‘Other princes,’ he said, ‘think scorn to know the 
value of a ducat; I would know the exact worth of a farthing, what it 
buys and by what labour it is earned.’ He would ask hospitality of a 
peasant, or sit drinking with boors in some country inn, freely bandying 
talk and jest with those he met; and the popular conception of the 
‘ Béarnais,’ that he was untiring in love and war, and that he wished 
every peasant in France to have a fowl in his pot on Sunday, reflects not 
inaccurately the hearty popularity in which he was held during the last 
twelve years of his reign. For all the dissoluteness of his life, despite of 
his insincerity and his southern extravagance, his untimely death at the 
hands of an assassin was a great loss to France and to the cause.of tole- 
ration the world over. Within its own limits Mr. Willert’s work is 
worthy of the highest praise, and brings within the reach of every 
English reader a trustworthy and satisfactory history of one of the most 
epoch-making and fascinating careers that the world has seen. As such 
the book may be confidently recommended, combining, as it does, the 
attractions of a romance with the solid value of a serious contribution to 
the history of an interesting period. Martin A. 8. Hume. 


The Yorkshire Archeological Society. Record Series. Vol. XV.: York- 


shire Royalist Composition Papers. Edited by J. W.Cuay. (Printed 
for the Society. 1893.) 


Or the nature of the ‘ Royalist Composition Papers’ in general the notices of 
the successive volumes of Mrs. Green’s ‘ Calendar’ give a sufficient idea.' 
This volume contains the papers relating to seventy cases, printed at 
length. For family and county history they are of great value, but of 
little general interest. Sir John Goodricke, Sir Richard Graham, Sir 
James Pennyman, and Sir Francis Fane are the most important of the 
delinquents whose cases are included. In future volumes the documents 
might advantageously be abridged (without omitting any details of 
interest) by summarising the orders and references which formed part of 
the ordinary proceedings of the committee for compounding. The report 
of the committee, the petition of the delinquent, and the statement of the 
delinquent’s property are the documents to be printed in full. 
C. H. Fiera. 


1 See Enerisn Histrorican Review, 1892, p. 371; 1893, p. 399. 
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Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series: November 1667-September 
1668. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1893.) 


Ir is twenty-seven years since the last volume of the ‘ State Papers of the 
Reign of Charles IL’ was published, and the resumption of the series is a 
matter to be hailed with gratitude by students of the seventeenth century. 
The volume is edited by Mrs. Everett Green, and, as usual with her work, 
excellently edited. It contains a fairly complete series of papers relating 
to the administration of the navy, and many of much interest dealing with 
the attempted retrenchments which followed the Dutch war. Of the great 
unpopularity of Clarendon many references give ample proof, and an im- 
portant letter from the fallen chancellor to Walter Montague gives full 
particulars of the attack made upon him by some English sailors at 
Evreux in April 1668 (p. 354). A long series of letters from Richard Bower, 
at Yarmouth, to Joseph Williamson give a most valuable account of the 
difficulties of executing the laws against nonconformity. L’Estrange’s 
reports and the examinations of the printers, whose arrest he procured | 
will be of great importance to the historians of the press and of politica] 
literature in general. In this connexion one error in the ‘ Calendar’ may 
be corrected ; the title of the tract given on p. 357 should be not ‘ Omnia 
concessa a Belo,’ but ‘Omnia comesta a Belo.’ Many items of literary 
interest are pointed out in Mrs. Green’s preface (pp. xliii-xlv), but it is 
odd that she does not mention the warrant granting the office of poet- 
laureate to Dryden (p. 341), especially as the date, April 18, 1668, is usu- 
ally incorrectly given by his biographers. Scott in his life of Dryden, 
Cunningham in his notes on Johnson’s ‘ Lives,’ and Mr. Leslie Stephen 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ all assume that the laureate- 
ship was first granted him in 1670, in conjunction with the office of his- 
toriographer royal. The history of Joseph Williamson’s attempts to get 
elected to parliament for the borough of Appleby is a curious instance of 
the despotic influence exercised by local magnates over constituencies in 
their preserves. The truculent letter which the countess of Dorset, Pem- 
broke, and Montgomery is supposed to have written to the secretary of 
state, who tried to interfere with her freedom of choice, is well known from 
Walpole’s version (see ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ xi. 56.) What 
she really wrote was, as the correspondence in this volume shows, some- 
thing much more curt, but equally firm. There is now one historical 
legend the less. In conclusion, as no volume on the period would be 
complete without some scandal about Charles II, one may call attention to 
the document concerning the education of his illegitimate son by Lady 
Greene, subsequently known as Don Carlos (p. 114). C. H. Frets. 


Recueil des Traités et Conventions conclus par la Russie avec les Puis- 
sances Etrangéres. Publié d’ordre du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres 
par F. pe Martens. Tome IX (X). Traités avec l’Angleterre, 
1710-1801. (St.-Pétersbourg: Imprimerie du Ministre de Voies de 
Communication. 1892.) 


Havine, in the eight or nine previous volumes, given us the text of the 
treaties made by Russia since 1648 with Austria and other German 
powers, as well as useful introductions and commentary, M, de Martens 
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has now issued the first volume relating to the affairs of Great Britain. 
The story of English connexions with Russia is of course almost entirely 
one of commercial enterprise ; the growth of English trade through Arch- 
angel is followed from its commencement in the sixteenth century till its 
climax and sudden fall in the middle of the seventeenth. Partly because 
of the ezar’s dislike of the English republic, partly because of a growing 
feeling that his country was being unfairly exploited, the Russian monarch 
never replaced English commerce in quite such a favourable position as it 
had occupied before the death of Charles I. As Russia grew into con- 
sciousness as a civilised state, her rulers pressed more and more for a 
political alliance with England and maintained English commercial 
privileges only so far as to gain, if possible, international recognition. 
Noteworthy among these endeavours is the tobacco monopoly which Peter 
the Great granted to his friend the marquis of Carmarthen,’ which 
involved even the suppression of the Cossack manufacture and the destruc- 
tion by the British ambassador of a Russian factory. 

M. de Martens remarks (pp. 35-6) on the extraordinary character of 
eighteenth-century diplomacy; he speaks of ambassadors intriguing for 
intrigue’s sake, of kings and their ministers aiming at mutual deceit, non 
pas en vue de lewrs intéréts nationaux, mais seulement parce qu’ils ne pou- 
vaient pas résister au courant qui les entrainait vers tout ce qui sortait 
des limites du naturel ; and he compares the great majority of statesmen 
to Alberoni, who considérait l’organisation de complots contre les gowverne- 
ments étrangers comme le premier probléme a résoudre par les agents 
diplomatiques. This seems one of those generalisations which are ipso 
facto false, and we need not go far in M. de Martens’ own pages to find 
its refutation. The problem of eighteenth-century diplomacy for British 
statesmen arose out of the personal union between the electorate of Hanover 
and the kingdom of Great Britain. It was perceived at once by Peter the 
Great, who was as anxious for a political alliance with Great Britain as he 
was hostile to the elector, and the first convention not purely commercial 
which brought Great Britain into connexion with Russia was an agree- 
ment between Hanover and the czar in 1715. The introduction of Han- 
over into the anti-Swedish alliance was the beginning of its dissolution, 
and of that substitution of Russia for Sweden as the object of fear and 
opposition on the part of the Baltic powers which differentiates the 
eighteenth from the seventeenth century. M. de Martens (p. 46) gives us 
a picture of the Russian ambassador warning the English ministers 
against the Hanoverian proclivities of their royal master, and the pecu- 
liarity of the personal connexion between the continental electorate and 
the insular kingdom seems never to have been forgotten by Russian states- 
men. In 1785 the Russian ambassador demonstrated to Lord Carmarthen 
the futility of British disavowal of Hanoverian policy by quoting the 
possible parallel of a union between Russia and Holstein (pp. 880-1). 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Russia, then just emerging 
from barbarism under Peter the Great, was bounded to the westward by 
three powers—Sweden, Poland, and Turkey. But these were at the begin- 


' The eldest son of the first earl of Danby, whose name M. de Martens here forms 
into ‘ Caurmartin,’ a blunder in which he is followed by M. Desjardins in his article 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 15 Oct. 1893, but which he avoids in speaking 
of a later marquis in 1783 (p. 327). , 
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ning of their decay. Charles XII was ending the long contest between 
Sweden and Poland with the ruin of both countries, and at his death in 
1720 Sweden fell under an oligarchy. Poland was ruled by a Saxon elector, 
who was regarded as the czar’s stadtholder. Turkey had begun to lose 
her military efficiency. Both the two western powers, England and 
France, regarded these three states as allies or dependents, and in general 
their policy, though equally directed to maintaining their protégés against 
Russia, was hostile to one another. For the last ten years of Peter the 
Great’s life, however, their relations to Russia were governed by that 
alliance which was inaugurated by Orleans and continued by Bourbon 
and Fleury on the one side, and on the other cultivated by Stanhope and 
his colleagues and believed in by Walpole even when all possibility of its 
maintenance had disappeared. Hence we have the spectacle, otherwise 
curious, which M. Desjardins has set forth in the article to which we 
have already referred, of Peter the Great vainly suing for a French 
alliance, which will not be granted till he has attained what proved after 
all unattainable, an equal political alliance with Great Britain. Before 
France and England had drifted back into their normal position of hostility, 
Prussia had begun to establish herself in the place of Sweden and Poland 
as the outwork of western Europe against Russia, and the romance of 
Frederick the Great’s early career, his first twenty-three years, till he 
sought safety in alliance with Catherine II, consists in the greatly daring 
character of his seizure of Silesia in the face of a Russian hostility which 
from the first was possible, was always threatening, and at last all but 
overwhelmed him in the third Silesian war. 

Sweden, Poland, Turkey, Prussia are thus the scenes of the diplomatic 
battle between England and France in their secular war for supremacy. 
England’s long alliance with Austria gives the temporary colour to this 
contest till the middle of the century, her alliance with Prussia causes a 
second phase, and her solitude after 1763 brings out more distinctly than 
before the principles of the warfare; but throughout the century the re- 
lations which both England and France cultivated with these four eastern 
powers, in order to check Russian advance, form a large chapter in 
European history, though the policy of both completely failed. 

Besides the usual confusion as to the Roman emperors, a confusion 
which became quite amusing in the story of the Austro-Russian treaties, 
M. de Martens gives us an elector of Hesse Cassel somewhat prematurely. 
His French is also peculiar at times; entre autre is quite common, as 
also is des followed by an adjective in the singular. Does perspicacité 
(p. 266) convey to a Frenchman the same notion as ‘the distinguishing 
faculty ’ does to an Englishman ? or is L’orgueil est indistinct de Vigno- 
rance a fair rendering of ‘Pride is the offspring of ignorance’? The 
second paragraph on p. 46 is quite confused, though the sense is dis- 
coverable in spite of the curious phrase pour qui est, &c. English 
names suffer as usual: we have‘ Buth’ for ‘ Bute’ and ‘ William’ instead 
of ‘C. J.’ Fox (p. 320). But these and two or three misprints of dates ” 
do not seriously take away from the value of this publication, which 
will afford useful material for the increasing number of students of Europe 
in the eighteenth century. A. Jounson Evans. 


* H.g. 1711 for 1709, p. 29, 1. 15; 1772 for 1773, p. 286, 1, 4; 1784 for 1785, 
p- 330, 1. 12. 
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Memoirs of the Life of Philip Dormer, Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, with 
numerous Letters now first published from the Newcastle Papers. 
By W. Ernst. (London: Sonnenschein & Co. 1893.) 


To readers of the Enetish Historican Review the importance of 
this volume will appear to lie in the fact that it contains extracts 
from the hitherto unpublished Newcastle papers, which were alluded to 
by Lord Carnarvon in his edition of ‘ Chesterfield’s Letters to his Godson.’ 
These are brought into court in connexion with Chesterfield’s second 
embassy to the Hague in 1745 and his very important year of office as 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. They bring out very clearly, on the one hand, the 
adroitness of the ambassador, to whose ‘ Weight, Prudence, and Ability’ 
the duke of Newcastle ascribed the success of the negotiations, and on the 
other the vigour and resolution displayed by the lord-lieutenant during 
the perilous time of the rebellion of 1745. The position of the Irish 
government was not so secure that the progress of the Pretender in 
Scotland could be observed with complete equanimity. As Chesterfield 
himself wrote, any attempt to invade the country would have found it ‘in 
a wretched state of deffence ; the regular troops are but few, the forts and 
barracks have been so long neglected that they are extremely out of repair, 
and taking the Papists throughout the kingdom, they are at least four to 
one Protestant.’ On the news of the battle of Prestonpans the lord- 
lieutenant, without waiting for instructions from home, ordered the 
immediate recruiting of four regiments of foot up to their full establish- 
ment in the north of Ireland, giving strict orders ‘ that no person shall be 
enlisted without a certificate from the Parson of the Parish, or from the 
dissenting teacher, of his being a Protestant.’ The militia were also 
ordered out in every county, and the available regular troops so distributed 
‘as that they may in eight and forty hours be got together’ with a view 
to an invasion either by Galway or Cork, ‘ the two parts of this Country 
where the Papists are the strongest, and where, whenever there is an 
invasion, that invasion will certainly be made.’ Chesterfield adds: ‘I 
have left the North of Ireland to take care of itself, which it is both able 
and willing to do.’ The exportation of corn was also forbidden by procla- 
mation, because it was being bought up in Belfast for the use of the rebels 
in Scotland. While adopting every precaution that his knowledge of men 
could suggest, the lord-lieutenant carefully avoided the usual hostile 
action against the Roman catholics, and was thanked by the leading 
ecclesiastics of that church for his moderation. Meanwhile he found time 
to write letters to the government in London, so full of good counsel that 
they even modified for a time the king’s settled dislike of him. ‘Those 
that were proper,’ writes the duke of Newcastle, ‘I showed to the king, 
and they had the desired effect, his majesty beginning of himself to 
speak to my Lord Harrington of the wisdom, solidity, and resolution that 
appeared in them.’ Though Lord Chesterfield did not long retain his 
difficult office, we find him almost to the close of his life taking a keen 
interest in Irish affairs. Writing in 1747 to his friend Dr. Chenevix, 
then bishop of Waterford, about the linen manufacture, he says: ‘I wish 
my Country-people—for I look upon myself as an Irishman still—would 
but attend half as much to those useful objects as they do to the glory of 
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the militia and the purity of their claret.’ And as late as 1761 he remarks : 
‘I have still a tenderness for Ireland.’ 

The Newcastle papers also contribute largely to Mr. Ernst’s account 
of the junction between Newcastle and Pitt in 1757, which was mainly 
due to Chesterfield’s wisdom. Even in retirement he was an important 
influence, and it is clear that Newcastle set a high value upon his acute 
comments on the politics in which he had ceased to take any active share. 
His claim to the respect of posterity is based quite as much on his later 
function of political oracle as on his diplomatic triumphs at the Hague or 
his administrative successes in Ireland. 

There are other points of interest in Mr. Ernst’s biography that need 
scarcely be noticed here. He inserts copious extracts from Chesterfield’s 
letters to his son, prints in full his famous speech on the playhouse bill, 
quotes his clever characters of George I and Walpole, and settles the 
question of his treatment of Dr. Johnson in Chesterfield’s favour. He 
also makes use of Horace Walpole’s characteristic manuscript notes on 
Maty, Chesterfield’s earlier biographer. Mr. Ernst displays judgment in 
selecting his extracts, and skill in weaving them together into a continuous 
narrative, but he practises the virtue of self-suppression with quite unne- 
cessary austerity. Except in an occasional sentence in praise of his hero 
his voice is seldom heard. He attempts no criticism, and draws no 
conclusions from his facts, leaving everything to the imagination of his 
readers. They are also required to fill in for themselves the historical 
background, for he tells us very little about Chesterfield’s times. Thus 
though his work is conscientious it is too timid to be biography of the 
higher order. Nor is Mr. Ernst’s sense of relevance too fastidious. 
He has a taste for interesting anecdotes, and thinks everything fish that 
comes to his net. All this makes his book capital reading, but does not 
add to its value as history. J. R. TANNER. 


The Writings of Thomas Paine. Edited by Moncurz D. Conway. Vol. I. 
(London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894.) 


Tuis first instalment of Paine’s collected works contains two of his most 
famous productions, viz. ‘Common Sense’ and ‘ The American Crisis.’ 
To these the editor has added reprints of a number of magazine essays, 
and miscellaneous publications written between 1775 and 1779. The 
paper on ‘African Slavery in America,’ originally published in the 
Pennsylvania Journal, is interesting as one of the earliest antislavery 
protests, and is now for the first time reprinted. The letter to Franklin 
in Paris describing the British occupation of Philadelphia and the news- 
paper articles on the affair of Silas Deane are also of value. But the 
story of the loves of Cupid and Ruralinda, the ‘ New Anecdotes of Alex- 
ander the Great,’ ‘ The Dream Interpreted,’ &c., are dull nonsense which a 
judicious editor should have omitted. The notes are few but good. 


C. H. Firru. 
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Briefe und Tagebiicher Georg Forster's von seiner Reise am Niederrhein, 
in England und in Frankreich im Friihjahr 1790. Herausgegeben 
von ALBERT LeirzmMann. (Halle: Niemeyer. 1893.) 


AurnoucH George Forster was of English descent, and in early life 
accompanied Captain Cook on his second voyage round the world, I 
suspect that his name is but little known in this country, or remembered 
chiefly in connexion with the political escapades of his latter days. In 
these escapades there is reason to believe that he engaged in good faith 
and with the purest of intentions. But the author of the declaration 
which was read by himself to the National Convention at Paris, and in 
accordance with the demand of which the left bank-of the Rhine, from 
Landau to Bingen, was incorporated in the French republic, invited the 
destiny which befell him. He died early in 1794, a solitary and broken- 
hearted exile and outlaw. With this tragedy this pleasant volume, as a 
matter of course, has no concern. It forms a welcome contribution to the 
biography of a German writer, the charm of whose style is irresistible, and 
to the literary history of his most popular work, the ‘Ansichten vom 
Niederrhein, &c.’ From neither point of view, indeed, does it contain very 
much that is novel, since the delightful book of travels to which I have 
referred largely owes its spontaneity of manner (a very uncommon 
feature in contemporary works of the kind) to the circumstance that it 
was founded upon the author’s travelling diary. This diary is now 
printed at length, including that portion of it, concerning England and 
France, which L. F. Huber (who married Forster’s widow) had already 
published in conjunction with the elaborated volumes on the Rhine and 
the Low Countries. To the diary in its turn the author’s letters to his 
wife, now printed for the first time in company with a few other letters 
already known, form a by no means superfluous supplement. Forster had 
the rare gift of being able to repeat himself without becoming tedious ; 
and though he bade his wife preserve his letters for future literary use, 
they were written with a freshness and a verve hardly conceivable without 
the inspiration of an intimate personal address. As to the actual relations 
between Forster and his wife, the daughter of the great Géttingen scholar 
Heyne, I am content to take M. Leitzmann at his word, although others 
have inclined to a less roseate view than is to be found in his introductory 
notes. Certain it is that Forster had a warm heart, and was full of affec- 
tionate yearnings towards his wife and children, of which the sentimental 
fashion of his age readily suggested a rather exuberant expression to his 
facile pen. It was not Therese’s fault that the husband and wife were so 
much apart; and she was certainly not das Weib on whose advice he 
‘planted the tree of liberty.’ (See No. 845 in the edition of the ‘ Xenien,’ 
published last year by the Weimar Goethe Society from the manu- 
scripts of the ‘Goethe and Schiller Archives,’ and the annotation, id. 
p. 215, of the editors, Erich Schmidt and B. Suphan. Two or three other 
of the ‘Xenien’ are directed against Forster, although one of the two 
epigrammatists spoke kindly of him after his death. There were, in fact, 
points of sympathy between Goethe and so true a student of man and 
nature as the unlucky ‘ Elpanor’). 


This is hardly the place for discussing the literary characteristics of 
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Forster’s ‘ Sketches,’ and of the diaries and letters with the aid of which 
they were composed. In this book there is something of the scientific 
enthusiasm of Alexander von Humboldt, who, by the way, accompanied 
Forster on his travels through the Low Countries, proving the most genial, 
not to say jovial, of companions ; fond of good dinners, bad puns, and 
plenty of sleep. There is in it likewise something of the serenity, where 
artistic enjoyment is in question, of the ‘ Italienische Reise ;’ and some- 
thing of the humour, without the cynical wit, of the ‘ Reisebilder.’ The 
political interest of these pages is not very great, unless Forster’s jottings 
be taken in connexion with what may be called the catastrophe of his 
career. Illustrations of the decaying condition of the holy Roman empire 
are furnished by his accounts of the troubles at Aachen, where, in spite of 
the throne of Charles the Great, the citizens were prepared to defy execu- 
tion itself, and of the angry contempt manifested by the Liittichers for 
a corrupt decision of the Kammergericht at Wetzlar. Of the Belgian 
revolution, of which the outbreak had immediately preceded his visit to 
Brabant and Flanders, he was a most acute observer; he attributed the 
overthrow of the Austrian régime chiefly to the influence of the priests, 
embittered by the Josephine reforms and their spirit of toleration. A 
genuine love of freedom seemed to him conspicuous by its absence from 
among the motives of revolt. ‘We do not want liberty,’ cried the good 
burghers of Brussels, ‘ we want our old constitution.’ Forster’s political 
philosophy was of a wider and loftier type; unhappily, he mistook both 
his opportunity and his powers when seeking to put it into practice. His 
fiasco will not, in the judgment of candid minds, deprive of their signifi- 
cance his interpretations of the signs of his times, which are wholly free 
from cant of any sort, and occasionally have an almost prophetic force. 
The English notes in this volume, as already observed, are not new, 
although they may be such to many English readers and would well bear 
reproduction in our language. Forster had been familiar with this country 
in his younger days, and his forte as an observer lay in his ready but 
unprejudiced perception of national characteristics. His remarks, on the 
occasion of a visit to Oxford, concerning our system of higher education 
in its period of all but absolute stagnation, are both sagacious and free 
from the exaggeration which its defects invited. It is, by the bye, odd 
that so well informed a writer should have put on record his difficulty in 
understanding ‘how young men can escape from the alternative of 
superstition or infidelity, when they are obliged here to put in an 
appearance in the chapel of their college fowr times a day during a 
residence of from six to eight years.’ This traveller’s tale was transferred 
without change to the published ‘Ansichten.’ In the ‘ Diary,’ which 
contains an account of the ‘Shakespeare Gallery’ worth preserving, but 
omitted from Huber’s reprint, the well-known academician Fuseli, whose 
illustrations of Shakespeare were more to the taste of the British public 
than to Forster’s, is consistently spoken of by his original Swiss name 
of Fuessli, which he had laid aside after his visit to Italy in 1770. 
There are a few other less defensible peculiarities of spelling, among 
which I commend that of Brasenhose College to inquirers into the 
origin of that still vexed appellative. A. W. Warp. 
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The English Church in the Nineteenth Century (1800-1833). By the 
Rev. Joun H. Overton. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894.) 


Mr. Overton tells us in his modest preface that for twenty years he has 
been collecting materials for this book, and that for five he has been 
gradually arranging them with a view to publication. Of course a writer 
who works in this way has to leave out a great deal, and sometimes leaves 
out the wrong things. ‘ Hutchinsonianism,’ we are told, ‘has no longer 
even an historical interest.’ If Mr. Overton thinks so, he might have 
dismissed the subject with a reference to the fuller treatment which it 
ought to have received in the English church in the eighteerth century. 
The reference, if given, has escaped me. Bishop Horne’s pamphlet and 
Mr. Overton’s allusions in the present volume do not give the same idea 
of the issue: according to the bishop the Hutchinsonians intended not to 
upset but to supplement the Newtonian philosophy. They proposed to 
supply a dynamic explanation of gravitation and much else from the 
properties of ether, which, being too mysterious for unassisted human 
faculties, were to be learnt from the biblical accounts of heaven. Of course 
it was discreditable to Jones of Nayland and his friends to be Hutchin- 
sonians, but it was due to very good and very able men to explain what it 
was that attracted them. Again, we are told a propos of Porteus’s pamphlet 
in defence of Indian missions that specimens of his ‘irony’ have been 
given before. On p. 89 it looks as if an opportunity had been renounced. 
Other omissions are no doubt deliberate ; even when they seem deliberato 
they area little capricious. We learn, for instance, everything about the in- 
firmities of Mr. Simeon. We do not learn, what is at least of equal import- 
ance, how and when William Wilberforce lost consideration among his 
friends. There are, perhaps, redundancies too. Hannah More was no doubt 
as influential as she was excellent, but the references to her are over-nume- 
rous. In other ways there is a lack of proportion. Van Mildert’s Boyle 
lectures are, according to Mr. Overton, immature compared with his Bamp- 
tons, but they are described at greater length. Whately’s ‘ Historic Doubts ' 
get the best part of a page; his incisive book on ‘ Party Spirit in Religion ’ 
is dismissed in a couple of lines. Things like Horsley’s ‘ great sermons ’ 
loom rather larger than life through a benevolent haze. It is solemnly 
decided that Henry Martyn’s is- the most (though not the only) heroic 
figure in the church of Selwyn, Patteson, and Hannington. Was Henry 
Martyn exactly a hero at all? He was a very good man, with a pitiable 
love story, whose fervent faith led him to sacrifice his prospects as a 
successful Cambridge don to be an unsuccessful missionary. Again, Mr. 
Overton obviously regards the classical position of the ‘ Christian Year’ 
as absolutely secure. 

Apart from these drawbacks the book is full of interest and informa- 
tion. The bird’s-eye view of the church, with the three sections of orthodox, 
evangelical, and liberal, is decidedly luminous. It is not made quite clear 
why Heber is classed with the liberals, but it is made clear that it would 
be misleading to distinguish the orthodox and the evangelicals as high 
churchmen and low; indeed, the zeal of the latter during Mr. Overton’s 
period led them to make a more general attempt than the orthodox to 
carry out the system of the Prayer Book, though they had (with a few 
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exceptions, like Simeon) no intelligible principle on which to rest the 
duty of church membership. In one way or another nearly all the 
characteristics of the evangelicals during their culminating period come 
out very clearly. One which has been frequently forgotten is that most, 
if not all, the leaders were very good company; this is proved by the 
testimony of outsiders. Another is that while the eminent evangelicals 
of the first generation kept hold upon their children, who did them credit, 
in the next generation the children always cast off the traditions of their 
elders and often turned out ill. Mr. Overton observes that this was due to 
the fantastic line which the latter drew between worldly and lawful 
pleasures, and to their curiously complete indifference to intellectual 
interests. The adhesion of a learned or able man was valued, just as the 
adhesion of a peer or a dignitary was valued, in a purely extrinsic way as 
a credit to the cause; but the more intelligent an evangelical was the 
more careful he was to keep his religion purely practical and ‘ experi- 
mental,’ free from all disturbing intellectual speculations about un- 
fulfilled prophecy and divine decrees which attracted immature ambitions. 
A dislike for the Calvinistic controversy is characteristic both of the 
evangelical leaders of the second generation and of Mr. Overton, who, 
however, gives good reason for believing that the party was as a whole 
Calvinist in one sense or another; he is not careful to ascertain in what 
sense they were accused, or in what sense the accusation was true. 

Indeed, the whole book is indecisive. The subject of pluralism is fully 
illustrated, among other instances, by the excellent Valpy, who never 
visited his Norfolk parish, but sent his parishioners an annual address, 
which he published with a dedication to the Bishop of Norwich. We 
learn too that there were plenty of precedents among the best dignitaries 
for Henry of Exeter's attachment to the living of Stanhope; we have 
well-selected testimonies from Mr. J. A. Froude and others to the usefulness 
of the ‘ squarson’ of the first quarter of the century when resident. What 
we do not learn is what proportion of cures were served by well-beneficed 
clergy and what proportion by overtasked curates who, though ill paid, 
were pluralists too, like the W. Goodacre who describes a typical Sunday’s 
work in pathetic doggerel on pp. 161-2. However it fared with the clergy, 
the majority of country churches were in a very dilapidated state even 
when they had been crowded twenty years before. In fact, during Mr. 
Overton’s period the work of the Stuart revivals went on decaying while 
the work of the Georgian revivals went on growing. The excellent Joshua 
Watson came to London when daily service ‘had not yet died out.’ Mr. 
Overton gives no support to the view that the Oxford movement was a 
mere episode in the continuous development of the ‘historical high 
church party;’ its best representatives were emphatically ‘survivals.’ 
‘The Hackney phalanx’ which gathered round Norris have long been 
forgotten ; were they ever known half as widely as the ‘ Clapham sect,’ 
or indeed at all outside the meetings of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ? 

Mr. Overton recurs more than once to a remarkable point ; there is a 
remarkable concurrence of testimony to a general improvement in the 
church and clergy, and a concurrence equally remarkable, if less general, 
in a despondent view as to the future of both, and this during a generation 
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when, for once in a way, parliament was willing to grant money for 
church-building. Several reasons are assigned for this: the dissenters 
(Mr. Overton does not cite the illustrious exception of Robert Hall) were 
as a body opposed to the French war, and they extended their organisation 
during a time when churchmen were spending all their money on patriotism ; 
and though the time was one of general improvement both within and 
without, improvement did not keep pace with the general sense of short- 
comings. At such times too, though neither Mr. Overton nor any one else 
has told us why, there is always a tendency to attack first not what is 
actually worst, but what ought to be best. Parson Trulliber was always 
more decent and more useful than Squire Western; both classes were 
better in Miss Austen’s time than in Fielding’s; but it was the parson 
rather than the squire who scandalised the reformers when their time 
came. Another cause which may have contributed to the discredit of 
the clergy was the depth of their Erastianism. An important section of 
them still remembered that their official position was something more 
than a department of the civil service; now and then a bishop like 
Bathurst would sacrifice his chance of translation by the independence of 
his votes; but the supremacy of the crown was quite unchallenged. It is 
curious to contrast Ken’s. refusal to publish James II’s declaration of 
indulgence with Parr’s surly but complete acquiescence in the prohibition 
to pray for Queen Caroline, which does not surprise Mr. Overton, though 
he comments upon the curious opinion current in ‘ orthodox’ circles, in 
spite of the munificence of more than one of their leaders, that it was 
below the dignity of an established church to raise money by voluntary 
contributions. Of course where such a view was possible the relations of 
the clergy to unestablished churches in Scotland and America were ex- 
tremely embarrassing ; it proved, for instance, quite impossible to consecrate 
a bishop for the latter in England and very difficult to admit clergy in 
Scotch episcopal orders to English preferment. On the other hand 
Buchanan’s splendid dreams of an Indian establishment, if not exactly 
realised, were not rudely crushed; from the first the chair of Calcutta 
has ranked in dignity with London, though its occupants have never been 
in a position to outshine Canterbury and overshadow the governor-general 
of India. G. A. Stmcox. 


Sir Thomas Munro and the British Settlement of the Madras Presi- 
dency. By Joun BrapsHaw, M.A., LL.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1894.) 

Ts book, one of the last volumes in the series of ‘ Rulers of India,’ differs 

from previous volumes in two ways. Thesubject of the biography was not, 

strictly speaking, a ‘ruler of India’ at all. The highest office which he 
held was that of governor of Madras. Secondly, Dr. Bradshaw’s memoir 
is neither the record of personal acquaintance (such as were the volumes 
of Lord Hardinge, Sir Owen Burne, Sir William Hunter, and others), nor 
is it a monograph based upon sources previously unused. The custom 
of the series has in consequence been departed from, and quotations no 
longer appear in small type to distinguish them from the writer’s own 
opinions. The book is mainly derived from the lives of its subject by 
Mr. Gleig and Sir A. J. Arbuthnot. At the same time Dr. Bradshaw 
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(whose death has occurred since the completion of his work) was ‘a 
scholarly man of letters and a patient researcher into the local sources 
of Indian history,’ and the compilation is sympathetic, intelligent, and 
valuable. Sir Thomas Munro was unquestionably one of the ablest and 
most thorough of the earlier race of British administrators, and it is 
interesting to learn that his work is still remembered and his memory 
cherished by the natives. He was one of the first officials, if not the first 
official, of eminence to plead for the employment of natives in positions of 
trust and power. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. Vols. XXXIV.-XXXVIII. 
Edited by Sipney Lez. (London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1893-94.) 


THE reviewer who attempts to give an estimate of any single volume of 
this great national work knows that he is undertaking an impossible task. 
Many years of constant use by a large number of competent scholars will 
be needed before anything like an adequate judgment can be pronounced. 
In giving an opinion, therefore, on the five volumes that have appeared 
(Llwyd to More) since the book was last noticed in these pages,' all that 
can be done is to call attention to a few prominent articles, to the neglect 
probably of others equally meritorious, and to point out a few corrigenda 
for amendment in later issues. In seeking for something to admire the 
eye is almost involuntarily attracted by Mr. Leslie Stephen’s work, and it 
happens that in these five volumes we have an opportunity of measuring 
its range. Though Macaulay and Milton stand at the opposite poles of 
literary character, Mr. Stephen shows the same power of appreciation in 
dealing with both. The subjects, however, are not those on which 
any one can pretend to say a last word, and it is possible to wish 
that Mr. Stephen had given a little more space to his judgment on 
Macaulay. ‘It is obvious,’ he writes, ‘that he does not rise above 
the party view of politics, and explains all opposition to whig principles 
by the folly and knavery of his opponents. It does not seem that he 
was ever consciously unfair, and an historian without prejudices has 
hitherto always meant a writer without imagination. His misrepresenta- 
tions are a result of his “castle-building.”’ In spite of his wide reading 
he had often constructed pictures from trifling hints, and a picture, once 
constructed, becomes a settled fact.’ 

All this is admirable as far as it goes, but it surely does not go far 
enough. Macaulay’s prejudices were, no doubt, as Mr. Stephen holds, 
owing in great part to the vividness of his imagination; but they were 
also due to the deadness of his imagination in some directions. What- 
ever appealed to common sense was to him a reality. The vague aspira- 
tions of spiritually minded men were to him an unreality. Macaulay at 
his best is to be detected in the argument in which he crushes Hallam’s 
assertion that the parliament was wrong in its final breach with Charles I, 
by simply noticing that, if they had abstained from war, they would have 
left him in command not only of the militia but of the army levied for 
the reconquest of Ireland. Macaulay at his worst is shown in the Iudi- 
crous argument that Cromwell could not possibly have approved of the 


1 Enouisn Historican Review, viii. 181. 
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king’s execution, because it was politically unadvisable. Of Mr. Stephen’s 
Milton it is enough to draw attention to its balance of judgment. 

To turn to the present editor, Mr. Lee’s work on sixteenth-century 
worthies is always excellent. His articles on Sir Thomas More, Queen 
Mary, and Marlowe specially deserve praise, and his opinion on the vexed 
question of Sir Thomas More’s views on persecution and toleration will, 
therefore, be studied with interest. ‘ In the “ Utopia,” ’ says Mr. Lee, ‘ the 
most advanced principles of religious toleration held sway... . . But no 
theory of religious toleration influenced More’s official conduct.’ Mr. Lee’s 
solution of the difficulty appears to be that the ‘ Utopia’ was an ‘ exercise 
of the imagination, a playful satire on the world as it was.’ He does 
not seriously grapple with the difficulty that it is unlikely that More, even 
under such conditions, would present a system of toleration in bright 
colours if he held it to be altogether abominable. Mr. Lee, too, appears 
not to have observed that More’s attitude towards a toleration of differ- 
ences of intellectual opinion before Luther attacked the papacy is likely 
to have differed from his attitude towards a toleration of heresy which, 
after Luther’s attack, threatened to divide the church into hostile sects. 
Lack of space alone makes it impossible to deal as they deserve with other 
articles, such as those of Dr. Garnett, Mr. Firth, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Kingsford, 
Miss Norgate, Mr. Warner, Mr. Henderson, and many others. The con- 
test about the characters of Mary Stuart and Maitland of Lethington will 
perhaps roll on for ever; but there is a verisimilitude about Mr. Henderson's 
representation of them which induces plain men who have not themselves 
been sucked into the vortex of strife at least provisionally to rely upon 
his judgment. The article, however, is disfigured by some misprints. 
The death of Mary of Guise is assigned to 10 Jan. instead of 10 June 
(xxxvi. 374), and in the next page 1560 appears for 1561. The same 
writer’s Mary of Gueldres suffers somewhat from his neglect to consult 
Beaucourt’s ‘ Charles VII,’ where he would have learnt something about the 
negotiations for her marriage to Charles of Anjou, count of Maine, in 
1441, and to Albert, duke of Austria, in 1444; as alsothat it was Charles 
VII who suggested her to the Scottish commissioners in 1448. Mr. 
Kingsford in his article on Clement Maidstone has not noticed Sir James 
Ramsay’s argument (i. §9) that he was not the author of the account of 
the ‘martyrdom’ of Archbishop Scrope. On the other hand Mr. Kings- 
ford is quite up to date in his list of authorities appended to his article 
on Merlin, calling attention, for instanve, to Zimmer’s ‘ Nennius.’ 

Professor Laughton’s biographies of naval worthies are too widely 
appreciated to stand in need of praise. By a misprint he gives the 
maiden name of the wife of Sir James Modyford as Stanning instead of 
Slanning. In his life of Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough, he should have 
referred, in dealing with the authorship of Carleton’s ‘ Memoirs,’ to Mr. 
Doble’s letters in the Academy for May 1893, in which the claims of 
Defoe are strongly advocated. To Mr. Rigg’s account of John Mordaunt, 
Baron Mordaunt of Reigate, it may be added that a full account of the 
charges against Mordaunt as constable of Windsor is to be found in Tighe 
and Davis’s ‘Annals of Windsor ’ (ii. 332-49). This appointment was 
revoked 19 Oct. 1668, so that Mr. Rigg is not correct in saying that he 


resigned. His account of Mordaunt’s trial in 1658 also contains inaccu- 
racies. 
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Forschungen zur Geschichte des deutschen und franzésischen Rechtes. 
Von Hernricn Brunner. (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1894.) 


In the middle of his great history of German law Dr. Brunner has paused 
to collect in one volume many of those valuable essays which during the 
last thirty years he has published in various journals. Some of these 
will be old friends to any one who is interested in legal history—for example, 
the ‘ Zeugen- und Inquisitionsbeweis’ of 1865 and the ‘ Wort und Form’ of 
1868. It is pleasant to meet them once more and to possess them in a con- 
venient form. Then there are newer papers which may not be so well known 
outside Germany ; but every one of them has made its mark. The volume 
is divided into four sections. The first of these is devoted to three essays 
on the history of feudalism. One of these is the famous dissertation on 
the gifts of Merovings and Agilolfings, which propounded terms of peace 
in the strife between Waitz and Roth. Another concerns the history of 
warfare as much as the history of law ; it traces the connexion between 
cavalry and feudalism. The second section deals with the history of legal 
procedure. It is here that we meet with our oldest friends, with the 
‘ Zeugen- und Inquisitionsbeweis,’ which was the prelude to the classical book 
on trial by jury; also the beautiful ‘ Wort und Form im altfranzésischen 
Prozess,’ a perfect model for essaysin the history of jurisprudence. Again, 
there is a paper which has a peculiar interest for Englishmen, ‘ Die Zuliis- 
sigkeit der Anwaltschaft im franzésischen, normannischen und englischen 
Rechte des Mittelalters.’ Excellent as are all parts of Dr. Brunner’s work, 
it is when he is dealing with medieval procedure that we see him at his 
very best. The third head is ‘ Criminal Law.’ Under it fall three papers, 
two of which are of general importance ; the one speaks of outlawry, the 
other of the treatment of unintentional wrong-doing, ‘ homicide by mis- 
adventure,’ and so forth. In a fourth and last section come contributions 
to the history of private law ; the two most valuable of these are devoted 
to the early history of mercantile paper, while another, which was written 
last year and is the latest essay in the book, has for its theme the droit de 
retour, and completes the circle by joining hands with the first dissertation, 
that on the Merovingian gifts. 

For full twenty years Dr. Brunner has stood in the front rank of the 
Germanists and in the front rank of those who study comparative juris- 
prudence. The amount of work that he has done is appalling. Besides the 
papers contained in this volume we have to mention the book on trial by 
jury, which won him his first fame ; the essay on the Anglo-Norman law of 
inheritance; the ‘ Carta et Notitia ;’ the dissertation on Roman and German 
conveyancing, which contains the best work yet done for the Anglo-Saxon 
land books ; sketches of German, French, and English legal history ; and 
two stout volumes of what is to be a classical ‘ Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte.’ 
Whether any other man has ever been so widely and so deeply read in 
medieval law we may well doubt; but it is not of his reading only that 
we must speak; his work has just those qualities that Englishmen do 
not always find in learned German work, but admire when found. 

One thing we may regret—namely, that in the title of this volume no 
room has been found for England. Of course itis a defensible thesis that 
English law is in its origin either deutsch or franzdsisch, and a title may 
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be too long. Nevertheless it is the duty of an English reviewer to say 
that in this book there is a great deal about English law. A thorough 
knowledge of the English law of the Norman and Angevin periods has 
from the first distinguished Dr. Brunner from most of his fellow German- 
ists, who, however learned they may be in the Anglo-Saxon dooms, are apt 
to leave England to itself so soon as the Normans have conquered it. 
Over and over again this knowledge of our common law has stood 
Dr. Brunner in good stead even when he has been dealing with some 
piece of continental history. A striking example of this occurs in the 
first of the essays that are here republished. When Waitz and Roth 
are disputing over the charters of the Merovingian kings, Dr. Brunner 
intervenes between them, bearing in his hand das Evangelium des 
englischen Immobiliarrechtes, Littleton’s ‘ Tenures,’ and there is peace. 
This is a typical instance of what English medieval law can do when it 
is in the hands of a master. Such exploits as this ought to secure for 
Dr. Brunner’s work a hearty welcome in England. Many of the theories 
of the great Germanists, the jurists who have been reconstructing ancient 
Teutonic law, raise suspicions in our insular minds. Their authors, while 
striving to minimise the influence of Roman law, and while they are 
in the very act of protesting that all is deutsch as deutsch can be, 
introduce ideas and distinctions which do not come naturally to the 
Englishman, but look to him like Roman ideas and distinctions that are 
striving to conceal their Romanism. They are not themselves aware of 
the all-pervading influence which their early training in Roman law and 
the romanised law of modern Germany exercises over their theories of 
the middle ages ; for example, they cannot but see a ‘ usufruct’ where an 
Englishman sees—and, according to Dr. Brunner, is right in seeing—a 
‘limited ownership.’ They cannot understand the potency of the forma 
doni, which imposes, as Bracton says, a lex upon the land that is given. 
But if the key to many a problem of French and German legal history is 
to be found in England, it is equally true thatthe key to many an English 
problem must be found in France or Germany. Dr. Brunner has thrown 
a noble and a stable bridge over the high seas, and we hope that English 
students will cross it. F. W. Marrnanp. 


The Australian Commonwealth. (‘The Story of the Nations.”) By GREVILLE 
TREGARTHEN. (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1893.) 


Tue history of Australia presents so many difficulties that many allow- 
ances ought to be made for a writer who essays to overcome them. 
Probably no two writers undertaking the task attempted by Mr. Tregarthen 
would have planned out their book in anything like the same way. The 
space allotted by each to the events of various epochs would have differed, 
as would also the mode of treatment. Mr. Tregarthen, on his part, has 
devoted what will seem to some a disproportionate amount of his book 
to the earlier history of both Australia and Tasmania, and he has con- 
cluded by presenting short sketches of the most recent events and the 
present conditions of the separate colonies. By so doing he has unavoid- 
ably curtailed his account of the more important history of the period 
1830-70. In Australian history there are two subjects of the very highest 
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importance, the land system and the constitutional development. Both 
of these demand very careful consideration, and, we think, more lengthy 
treatment than has been meted out to them in the present work, 
If we turn, again, to the important characters in Australian history, two, 
Sir George Gipps and Gibbon Wakefield, receive somewhat insufficient 
attention, and, in consequence, fail to occupy the positions which are 
their due in the history of the country which they did so much to develop. 
It is difficult also to understand why New Zealand should be included 
with Australia when its whole history and circumstances were so different. 
Despite the multiplicity of controversial subjects which crowd colonial 
history, Mr. Tregarthen has striven, with very fair success, to maintain 
an impartial attitude; in this respect, at any rate, excelling many of his 
predecessors. But the history of Australia still remains to be written. 
E. C. K. G. 


Philosophy and Political Economy in some of their Historical Relations. 
By James Bonar, M.A., LL.D. (London: Sonnenschein & Co. 
1893.) 


TxeE history of economic theory has been sketched, and ably sketched, by 
other writers ; the novelty of Mr. Bonar’s work lies in this, that he has 
endeavoured to illuminate it by regarding it in a particular reference—in 
reference, that is, to the total body of opinions held by the leading 
economists on matters non-economic, but which in the opinion of the 
author influenced or elucidated their economic views. It has of late 
become a truism that political economy is after all only a department of 
social philosophy or sociology, and should own allegiance to its architec- 
tonic. After all, what is a philosophy but a point of view? a science but 
a department of knowledge treated from that point of view? But 
although economists for the must part have accepted the doctrine, they 
have hitherto shirked the laborious task of applying it historically. 
Mr. Bonar has come to the rescue; that he was perhaps the best qualified 
among living economists to fill the recognised want was already evidenced 
by his brilliant monograph on Malthus. As he points out in his intro- 
duction he has had few pioneers—none in fact who have endeavoured to 
grasp the subject under a single comprehensive view. The industry of 
the German school of historical economists has been exercised on the 
influence of historical and economical facts and practice on the growth of 
economic theory, and hardly at all on the solidarité between economics 
and its philosophic sources. It is difficult, then, to over-estimate the com- 
bination of qualities such a work as the present demanded. To have 
compressed the result of so much reading, to have emptied so many 
commonplace books, and to have epigrammatised so much reflection into 
one not very bulky volume would be in itself a notable feat. And yet the 
touchstone in such cases is not the collection but the selection of material. 
It is here that Mr. Bonar has exhibited his mastery of his subject. He 
has given us a real history and not merely a series of isolated studies. 
Although his purpose is rather to illustrate the mental attitude of the 
leading thinkers than to sketch the course of economic doctrine, he never 
fails by a few pregnant sentences to put the reader in touch with the 
essential course of history. At the same time he never allows his 
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enormous and first-hand knowledge of economic literature to seduce him 
into a discussion of ‘ origins,’ which in such a work as that before us 
would manifestly be out of place. After all the earliest date at which the 
outcrop of an idea or the formulation of a ‘law’ can be traced, interesting 
though it be, is not always of first-rate importance in the history of 
thought. Not the mere emergence of ideas, but their fruitful emergence, 
is the historian’s primary concern. Mr. Bonar has therefore been wise, 
and at the same time historically just, in devoting most of the space at 
his disposal to those writers whose influence on economic theory has 
been generally recognised by posterity. In dealing with the doctrines of 
a series of teachers he has been guided by a thoroughly sound standard of 
criticism. In order justly to appraise the ‘relativity’ of a writer's 
economic opinions to the rest of his mental outlook, it is imperative to 
answer two questions: first, what are the man’s central interests, his 
animating ideas ? secondly, how have they shaped and inevitably deter- 
mined his economic speculations ? Mr. Bonar has been at pains to inter- 
rogate his witnesses impartially, and to extract the answer to these 
two questions in their own words. By placing side by side an epitome 
of the ‘ philosophy’ and a synopsis of economic theory, both generally put 
with admirable terseness, he enables the careful reader—and the book is 
not intended for a fugitive perusal—to frame an independent opinion, and. 
even where he may be most at home, to find fresh and suggestive matter 
for thought. It will be clear, then, that the work gains its chief value 
from the new light it throws on the postulates of economics, and coming 
as it does at a juncture in the history of economic thought, when these 
postulates are exposed on all sides to a vigorous and unsparing criticism, 
a dispassionate and historical retrospect must be peculiarly acceptable. 

Mr. Bonar naturally devotes his first book to a discussion of the 
economics embedded in Greek philosophy. If he has failed to extract 
much ore, the fault is not his. His chapters on Plato and Aristotle really 
only serve to show that it is well-nigh impossible to find a content for 
‘economic categories’ from writers by whom these categories were not 
recognised. The truth is that there is only one conclusion to be drawn 
from the study of Greek economics; and that is that if Greek philosophy 
had included a theory of economics, it would have been held in very strait 
subordination by ethics. When Plato by a fine ironic stroke based his simple 
city of swine on the modern seeming principle of the division of labour, he 
probably employed a parable, he certainly did not inculcate an economic 
truth. And Plato’s ideal state is after all no state, but a university. For 
him the real problem was not quantitative but qualitative—simply how to 
educe the highest individual life. Even Aristotle, when he discusses and 
condemns wealth as an ideal, condemns an individual and not a political 
ideal. With the terminus ad quem of modern political economy he 
has noconcern. Hence it is that, from the modern critic’s point of view, 
the keystone of the arch is wanting, and only a heap of half-hewn stones 
invites conjectural reconstruction. But even so the metaphor is unfair, 
for Aristotle never intended to complete the arch. His social philosophy 
stands rounded and complete. We may therefore collect Aristotle’s 
economic opinions if we please; but we have no right to discover in 
Aristotle a theory of economics. 
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Passing rapidly and judiciously over the long interval which separates 
Greek philosophy from the modern world, Mr. Bonar points out how we 
must look for the rise of the conditions which rendered political economy, 
strictly so called, possible in ‘ the growth of states in their modern form.’ 
The history of speculation only confirms a thesis for which there was already 
an a priori necessity. To awaken and maintain an intelligent interest 
in political economy there must exist, first, a sufficient number of persons 
with a practical economic interest, and, secondly, a sufficiently broad field 
of view to allow of the application of ‘political arithmetic,’ for political 
economy is concerned with averages and aggregates. In other words we 
have to synchronise the rise of political economy with the upgrowth of 
centralised governments and a middle class. The assertion that modern 
political economy is the offspring of enlightened avarice is after all no 
more than is involved in the definition of economics as the science of 
material interests. Avarice in some form or other is certainly inherent 
in human nature; enlightenment is slow to arrive. ‘ Modern political 
economy may be said to begin with the introduction of taxation,’ and, in 
fact, it was long before a study, which was assiduously and profitably 
monopolised by monarchs and ministers, fell to be regarded as the 
common concern of the nation. What really marked the significance of 
Adam Smith as an economist was not so much perhaps that he was the 
author of the first system of economics as that he taught the world to 
write ‘ the interest of the individual’ for ‘the interest of the state ;’ or 
rather, as he conceived, of ‘that crafty and insidious animal, the poli- 
tician!’ As might be expected, a change of philosophic allegiance accom- 
panied the change of practical scope. From the aegis of political 
philosophy economics passes under that of ethics—in other words, eco- 
nomics entered upon its individualistic stage. It was, of course, Adam 
Smith who was chiefly responsible for the forward movement; it was 
the facile optimism which he shared with his age, which unhappily pre- 
vented him from carrying out the new principle to its high moral issues 
and left the science he had created at issue with the philosophy from 
which it should have drawn its strength. The history then of modern 
political economy may best be epitomised in the succession of its ideals : 
(1) the wealth of the government, (2) the wealth of the state or nation, 
(3) the wealth of the individual, (4) the material well-being of each 
and all. 

In the review of the history of economic speculation in England which 
Mr. Bonar affords us it is interesting to note how the course of history, 
the ‘ raw material ’ of philosophy, conspired with the stock of philosophic 
formulae in vogue to determine the peculiar course of its development. 
In fact, in every period it is enforced upon us that certain formulae— 
fictions, posterity calls them—are, so to speak, the international currency, 
the universal exchange medium of theorists. So, for instance, in the 
seventeenth century we observe, on the one hand, the influence of the 
cosmopolitan conceptions of a law and state of nature, or of an original 
contract ; while turning to history we recollect that it finds one of its 
distinctive notes in its increasing foreign trade, its commercial wars, 
its commercial treaties, its enthusiasm for ‘ plantations.’ And it is just 
the union or interplay of these two influences—the practical and the 
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speculative—which explains on the one hand the economical reflections 
of Hobbes and Locke, on the other the ‘ practical ’ handling of economic 
questions by Mun and Petty. Although some time was yet to elapse before 
the a priori and the posteriori currents were destined to flow in one 
channel, a retrospective view shows how from the seventeenth century 
political economy was, as it were, unconsciously struggling to gain the 
foothold of an independent science. From that time onwards economic 
questions are discussed purely as economic questions. Mr. Bonar is careful 
to signalise the services of David Hume in this respect, and places him fore- 
most among the pioneers of Adam Smith. Hence the shrewd, genial, 
inquisitive observer, the Socrates of the eighteenth century, believes, says 
Mr. Bonar, ‘in the possibility of a science of economics. He does not 
indeed use the term, but he describes the study itself. Its scope is, he 
says, an inquiry into the nature of commerce and riches, and their effect 
on the greatness of the state and the happiness of individuals’ (p. 105). 
And discursive and incomplete as Hume’s contributions to the new 
science were, itis his merit to have shown what results might be achieved 
by the application of the ‘concrete’ method. Not merely then by the acute 
discussion of individual problems, but chiefly by his unprejudiced analysis 
of the postulates of political economy—ethical, psychological, and political 
—Hume has left his mark indelibly on economic history. 

That Mr. Bonar should have thought fit to bring his sketch of English 
economical theory to a close with John Stuart Mill, though at first sight 
disappointing, is justifiable. Asan economist Mill was rather epoch-end- 
ing than epoch-making. ‘ He prepared the mind of English economists 
for new ideas, but he did little to introduce these himself.’ Since Mill, 
English economics have been chaotic or eclectic; and Mr. Bonar devotes 
his last book to the course of economic thought in Germany. That the 
initiative in economic method has been seized by the Germans is indis- 
putable, even though one were inclined to defend the ‘ orthodox ’ political 
economy from some of the withering invective which has been lavished on 
it. Further, that German economics are the direct outcome of German 
philosophy is convincingly demonstrated by the writer. Whether Kant 
and Fichte bulk quite so largely in the development of economic theory 
as they do in the work before us is questionable, but it would be difficult to 
overrate the influence of Hegel. That in some form or other the cate- 
gory of evolution—the principle of Hegel or the principle of Darwin— 
must leaven even English economics is a prophecy which is already ap- 
proaching verification. W. G. Pogson Situ. 


The Mark in Europe and America. By Enocu A. Bryan. 
(Boston: Ginn & Co. 1893.) 


Ar present Mr. Bryan’s best achievement is ‘a brisk little fusillade of 
small shot, aimed at those enthusiasts who have allowed themselves to 
see the pilgrim fathers carrying over to New England a well-preserved 
and still effectual sample of the Teutonic mark, much as William the 
Conqueror used to freight his ships with the feudal system. Mr. Bryan, 
however, must equip himself with heavier armour than he has as yet 
donned if he is to take any part in the now raging warfare over ‘ early 
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land tenure.’ It is too late nowadays for any one to write as though he 
supposed that the forces led by Fustel de Coulanges will find the 
opposing host led by G. L. von Maurer; yet Mr. Bryan seems to know 
nothing of any books that have been written in Germany during the last 
thirty years. Then, again, those who are preparing to follow the 
illustrious Frenchman will do well to remember that, to our great loss, 
death took him away before he had faced what he himself knew to be 
the hardest part of the task that he had to perform. Those who laugh 
at the old question, ‘How did the manor grow out of the mark ?’ will 
have to meet the equally difficult question, How did the manor grow 
out of the Roman villa? M. Fustel died before he had given more than 
a very small part of the answer which this question demanded of him, 
and we fear that as yet Mr. Bryan is not prepared to supply the deficiency, 
and is not even aware of the difficulties which beset the task. For some 
wise remarks about the use, or rather abuse, of historical theories by 
political speculators, who really care nothing for history, we are 
grateful, and we may hope that Mr. Bryan may some day do good service 
in that stern conflict on the outskirts of which he has been skirmishing. 
F. W. Marruanp. 


The first volume of the Cartulariwm Monasterii de Rameseia, edited by 
W. H. Hart and the Rev. Ponsonby A. Lyons, vol. iii. (London: published 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 1893), was published in 


1884, and the second in 1886. After seven years’ delay this third volume 
completes the work. The death of Mr. W. H. Hart left Mr. Lyons solely 
responsible for the last sheets of the present part, and Mr. R. E. G. Kirk 
has added an elaborate index to the three volumes, which has the merit 
of at last rendering them fairly accessible. With regard to the merits and 
importance of the book, there is little that need be added to the notice of 
the first two volumes printed in the Historica Review (iii. 365-7). The 
documents of the cartulary are not, as a rule, of very great importance or 
general interest ; and many of the more formal ones might well have been 
simply calendared. But they are here all printed out at length, with 
almost an excessive amount of spacing and display. The editors have 
given no preface, and not even a table of contents, so that it is only by 
help of the index that we can: find our way about in the confusion which 
seems to have been due to the casual arrangement of the original cartulary. 
The editors have given a good many notes, but it seems rather a waste of 
public money to eke out notes by quoting long verbatim extracts from 
Matthew Paris and other easily accessible authorities. Moreover the 
strange mistake which assigned the cartulary and the so-called Chronicon 
Abbatiac of Ramsay to different editors for different treatment still con- 
tinues to lead to unnecessary repetition. For example, the treatise ‘De 
Abbatibus Rameseiae,’ which Mr. Macray printed as an appendix to the 
Chronicon, is of course here reproduced in the text of the cartulary. It is 
characteristic that what Mr. Macray could print on less than eight pages 
is here padded out to nineteen. It may, on the other hand, be recorded 
to the editors’ credit that they often mention where a document has been 
printed before, and that their notes are sometimes helpful. 7. We as 
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Professor Ashley has reprinted from the Harvard Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, viii. 8 (April 1894), an interesting paper on The Anglo- 
Saxon ‘ Township.’ The point from which it starts is not, indeed, as he 
seems to think, altogether a new one, for in 1889 Professor Maitland called 
attention to the distinction ‘ between the villa and the villata, between the 
town and the township, between the geographical area and the body of in- 
habitants’ (Arch@ological Review, iv. 233). But Mr. Ashley has thrown 
fresh light upon the usage of the word. He demolishes the supposed 
evidence for the term tunscipe in Anglo-Saxon times, and shows that the 
earliest instance cited of the definite application of township to a local 
area dates no earlier than the fifteenth century. The word tun or town 
remains the only proper historical denomination of the old English 
village. From this Mr. Ashley proceeds to comment on the importance 
of the identity of town and villa, tracing it back to the organisation of 
estates held by proprietors with dependents under them which the 
English conquerors found on their arrival in Britain, and which he be- 
lieves continued under them to be the normal system. 


Die Anftnge der Lehngerichtsbarkeit in England, von Frank 
Zinkeisen (Berlin: Sayffaerth, 1893), a dissertation of an American 
student at the university of Berlin, is a meritorious discussion of the 
evidence that relates to the rise of a feudal or seignorial justice in England. 
It maintains against Mr. Adams that private justice, at all events the 
justice of the ‘ immunist,’ was no very new thing in the England of the 
Confessor’s day. It has long seemed to us that Mr. Adams’s argument 
was open to attack, and we think that it can no longer be treated as 
in possession of the field. To our thinking Mr. Zinkeisen might with 
advantage have gone further than he has along the path that he has 
chosen. It is time that the meaning of the ‘ immunities’ granted by the 
Anglo-Saxon land books should once more be subjected to a thorough 
discussion. When Kemble wrote the Frankish ‘immunity’ had hardly 
been explored. When Mr. Adams wrote the prevailfig theory among 
continental writers was one which minimised the import of the immunity 
and assigned a very recent date to the growth of the seignorial court. 
But all that is changed nowadays. One of the few points about which 
all schools of historians seem to be agreed is that from the very first the 
Frankish ‘ immunists’ had the power, if not the right, to hold a court for 
those who dwelt upon the privileged land. We could wish that Mr. 
Zinkeisen had brought this doctrine to bear upon the oldest Anglo-Saxon 
land books ; but still he has done well in abating the barrier which had 
been erected between the diplomata of the Confessor and the diplomata 
of Cnut. F. W. M. 


The third volume of Mr. C. P. Lucas’s Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894), dealing with the 
West Coast of Africa, is of less general interest than its predecessors, which 
have been noticed by us on their appearance, but it is not less full of 
accurate information, well arranged and lucidly set forth. The historical 
student will find much valuable matter in the earlier chapters, which are 
concerned with the history of discovery, the early settlements and rivalries 
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of the various races which established themselves on the West Coast, and 
in particular with the history of the slave trade, about which Mr. Lucas 
has some general observations marked by penetration and grasp. The 
interconnexion of the history of colonisation in West Africa and the east 
of South America is very clearly brought out, but it is an error to suppose 
(pp. 89, 46) that the Portuguese were excluded from Brazil by the award 
of Pope Alexander VI. The limit laid down in the bull of 1493, fixing the 
line 100 leagues westward of the Cape Verd Islands, was extended in the 
following year to 370 leagues, so that a considerable part of Brazil was, 
under the award—which Columbus declined to recognise—the lawful 
prize of the Portuguese. 


In a former number of this Review (viii. 391-393) we had occasion 
to notice Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell’s great work on ‘ The Land Systems of 
British India,’ which has enabled the student at home to form accurate 
notions of the land tenures and land revenue systems now prevailing in 
different parts of our Indian empire. We have now to acknowledge a, 
concise manual of the same subject, entitled A Short Account of the Land 
Revenue and its Administration in British India, with a Sketch of the 
Land Tenures (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894). It is necessarily con- 
cerned with legal, administrative, and economical rather than with strictly 
historical topics. We may observe, however, that Mr. Baden-Powell 
adheres to those views respecting the constitution of the Indian village 
which he put forth in his larger treatise, and denies that the agrarian 
communism depicted by historical jurists either prevails now or ever has 
prevailed in India. F.C. M. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1894, edited by Mr. J. Scott Keltie 
(London : Macmillan & Co.), continues to be an indispensable manual of 
reference for the details of the systems of government and statistics of all 
countries. For the historical student it possesses the special value of 
giving particulars as to the recent history of legislative and administrative 
changes as to which it is often hard to obtain information readily else- 
where. The lists of rulers are usually very accurate; but we notice that 
Ferdinand I is called archduke of Austria in 1520 (p. 334), whereas the 
treaty of partition was not made until 1521. It appears also inadvisable 
in a colourless work like this to treat the modern German empire as the 
legitimate successor of the holy Roman empire (p. 531), a claim which 
the house of Hohenzollern has expressly avoided making. Nor do we 
understand why Wenceslaus, Rupert, and Sigismund are treated as 
forming an imaginary ‘ second interregnum.’ 


Miss Hetherington’s Index to the Periodical Literature of the World 
for 1893 (London: 125 Fleet Street, 1894) is a useful and very practical 
record of the contents of the leading British and American periodical 
publications during the year. It is alphabetically arranged, and comprises 
authors as well as subjects, but it is the subject classification which gives 
the book its chief value ; for the compiler has gone behind the often vague 
titles of articles and indicated briefly their real purport. The cross refer- 
ences are abundant and usually accurate. We could have spared the 
citation of summaries in the Review of Reviews, but this was no doubt a 
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matter decided by business considerations. Intended in the first place for 
a wide popular circulation, and certainly indispensable to librarians, the 
Index will also be found serviceable by historical scholars and antiquaries. 
True it includes but few publications of the learned type ; but it is just 
the historical articles and papers appearing in publications of a general 
character which the student is most likely to overlook, and to which, there- 
fore, an index is most requisite. A reference to headings like ‘ Churches’ 
or ‘ London’ will illustrate what we mean. Prefixed to the volume is a 
directory of periodical publications of many countries, with their editors, 
publishers, and other notes. This is valuable so far as it goes, but it 
needsenlargement. For instance, the Revue Critique and the Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken are omitted. The specifically Roman catholic 
complexion of the Polybiblion should have been mentioned. In the list 
of publications ‘ deceased or incorporated with others’ the Archeological 
Review should have found a place. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE Battue oF HASTINGS 


I. In my last paper! I drew a pointed distinction between the opinions 
advanced by Mr. Round when writing anonymously in the Quarterly 
Review and those held by him when writing under his own name. But 
the crowning instance of discrepancy remains to be given. ‘ Of course,’ 
wrote the Quarterly Reviewer, ‘ Mr. Freeman’s “ fortress’? has secured 
universal acceptance. Its “ palisades” and “ barricades” figure now in 
every history ;’* and he proceeded to enumerate a string of writers who 
have accepted Mr. Freeman’s ‘singular delusion.’ One name, however, 
which should have stood high in the lisi is conspicuous by its absence. 
In the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ (iv. 64) Mr. J. H. Round has 
not only accepted without question the ‘ palisade,’ which the Quarterly 
Reviewer declared had ‘absolutely no existence save in the pages of 
romances’; but, in direct contradiction to the Quarterly Reviewer, has 
found for it an authority in William of Poitiers, and has gone far beyond 
Mr. Freeman himself in giving us the name of the man who first broke 
it down. Here are Mr. Round’s own words with his own reference to 
William of Poitiers : 


He [Robert de Beaumont] distinguished himself early in the day by a charge 
on the right wing, in which he was the first to break down the English palisade 
[ Will. Poitou, p. 184]. 

My next example shall be shorter still. In the Quarterly Review 
Mr. Round devoted three pages to an attack upon Mr. Freeman’s use of 
the ‘ excruciating name of Senlac,’ * that ‘ impossible English name,’ and 
wound up with an ‘earnest appeal to all who may write or teach history 
to adhere to the “true ancient name” of the battle of Hastings.’ In 
the same article by Mr. Round in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ I read that 
‘ Robert [de Beaumont] fought at Senlac.’ 


1 Ante, January 1894, pp. 38-40. 
2 Quarterly Review, July 1892, p. 15. * Ibid. July 1892, pp. 7-11. 
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II. Now for two points on which Mr. Round risks an appeal to Mr. 
Freeman himself. The result of this appeal will be best shown by quota- 
tion in parallel columns :— 

(1) Mr. Rounp. Mr. FREEMAN. 

Mr. Freeman himself held that the ... First in’ each division 
[Norman] infantry were all archers. marched the archers, slingers, and 
(Ene. Hist. REv. ix. 250.) crossbowmen, then the more heavily 

armed infantry, lastly the horsemen. 
(iii. 467.) 

Mr. Round, indeed, gives a reference to iii. 462. What Mr. Freeman 
there says, however, is not that ‘ the infantry were all archers,’ but that 
‘the archers were all but universally on foot ’—a very different thing. 


(2) Mr. Rovunp. Mr. FREEMAN. 

According to me Mr. Freeman There, as the inner circle of the 
held that the standard, with Harold at host, were ranged the fated warriors of 
its foot, stood throughout the day in the house of Godwine. . . . Closer still 
the very forefront of the fight. (Ante, than all, the innermost centre of that 
p. 251.) glorious ring, stood the kingly three 

(iii. 474-5). William himself and his 
native Normans took on them the 
heaviest task of all... their duty 
was to cut their way up the hill right 
to the standard in the teeth of King 
Harold himself (iii. 476). 

III. In my first article I showed that Mr. Round was not acquainted 
with the great French historians who have written on the battle of 
Hastings—with Thierry, with Michelet, with Martin and others.‘ I 
showed also that he had not mastered Guy of Amiens and William of 
Poitiers, our two leading contemporary historians of the battle.’ As to 
Mr. Round’s second article, I published eleven months ago an announce- 
ment that I should not answer it, and to that resolve I have adhered. 
But, while dealing with another topic, I incidentally pointed out how Mr. 
Round in this second article did not once, in either title or text, spell 
correctly the name of the writer (Baldric of Bourgueil) whose poem he 
was professing to review ;° how he had, apparently, not read that writer’s 
most famous work ;7 and how, while posing as an authority on Latin 
style and grammar, he did not even know how to use a Latin dictionary, 
and was capable of mistaking the dog Latin of an eighteenth-century 
lexicographer for the ‘ golden prose’ of Livy.’ Now I have to show that 
Mr. Round, posing as an authority on the Old French language and 
medieval literature, does not know how to use an Old French dictionary ; 
and, in an argument which turns on a point of chronology, quotes three 
passages written by an early tenth-century chronicler as the composi- 
tion of a chronicler of the twelfth. 

(1) In the Quarterly Review for July 1893, p. 85, Mr. Round wrote :-— 


* Contemporary Review, pp. 338-340, 354. My challenge, pointedly reiterated by 
Miss Norgate (ante, p. 50), still remains entirely unanswered in Mr. Round’s April paper. 

5 Ibid. pp. 341-2. Here too my challenge, pointedly reiterated by Miss Norgate, 
still remains entirely unanswered in Mr. Round’s April paper. 

& Ante, p. 29. Cf. p. 218, where Mr. Round simply misses the point of my foot-note. 

7 Ante, p. 29. * Ante, p. 11, note 30. 
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‘It was... incumbent on Mr. Archer to vindicate the rendering by 
“barricades” of a term [i.e. escu] which is one of the commonest in Wace, 


and which, as everyone knows, invariably means “ shield.” ’ 


Mr. Round’s credentials as a scholar of Old French may be gauged by 
the words I have italicised. Many a schoolboy could tell him that escw is 
very frequently used for a coin (the modern écu). 

(2) In the Eneuisn Historican Review for April 1894, p. 235, Mr. 
Round writes :— 

‘Mr. Archer . 
“ shield ” only. 


. . Should at least know that targe means “shield,” and 
Any French dictionary will enlighten him if he does not.’ 


A reference to Du Cange’s Old French glossary s.v. ‘ targe,’ and thence 
to the examples given in vol. viii. p. 833 (ed. 1887) of the Latin portion of 
the same great work, might ‘enlighten’ Mr. Round as to the various 
meanings of this word, which is used not only for a shield, but also for 
(a) a coin (like escw) ; (b) a short sword or dagger; (c) a special kind of 
ship. I absolutely decline further controversy on a matter of Old French 
scholarship with a writer who shows himself ignorant of the meaning of 
some of the commonest words in medieval literature, and incapable of 
using the great dictionary of medieval language which must lie at every 
scholar’s side as he works at the subject of his choice ; above all else with 
a writer who says that a rendering of ‘ faire escw’ confirmed by such 
scholars as MM. Gaston Paris and Paul Meyer is ‘ obviously ’ wrong. 

IV. Commenting on William of Malmesbury’s phrase conserta ante se 
scutorum testudine, I remarked that here the language, as apart from the 
matter, presented three slight peculiarities. Of these the second was the 
word testwdo, ‘a word which,’ I remarked, ‘I only recollect once in other 
twelfth-century chronicles.’'® Mr. Round (who of course drops my word 
‘recollect ’) produces three instances which he labels ‘ Florence.’ !! Really 
Mr. Round should be more cautious. Every one of these instances is a 
quotation from Asser. Here are the passages side by side :— 


FLORENCE. ASSER. 


Quo dolore et verecundia Christiani Quo dolore et \erecundia Christiani 


commoti iterum post quatuor dies 
contra praefatum exercitum, in loco 
qui dicitur Aiscesdun, quod Latine 
‘mons fraxini’ interpretatur, totis 
viribus et plena voluntate ad proelium 
prodeunt. Sed Pagani in duas se 
turmas dividentes, aequali testudine 
bellum parant, habebant enim tunc 
duos reges multosque comites, conce- 
dentes mediam -partem  exercitus 
duobus regibus, et alteram omnibus 
comitibus (Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 554). 


commoti iterum post quatuor dies 
contra praefatum exercitum in loco, 
qui dicitur A®scesdun, quod Latine 
‘mons fraxini’ interpretatur, totis 
viribus et plena voluntate ad proelium 
prodeunt; sed Pagani in duas se 
turmas dividentes, aequali lance tes- 
tudines parant, habebant enim tunc 
duos reges et multos comites, conce- 
dentes mediam partem  exercitus 
duobus regibus, et alteram omnibus 
comitibus (Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 476). 


The passages beginning 4’lfred tune secundarius and Inde sequenti 
die, at pp. 555 and 559, compared with those at pp. 476 and 482 yield the 
same result. 


® Ante, pp. 14, 18. 


© Ante, p. 14. I italicised the word ‘ recollect,’ so as to make my meaning clear. 


" Ante, p. 242, 
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I need hardly say that I was quite aware of Asser’s use of testudo 
for a shield wall, and indeed. had alluded to it in my January article.'* 
Mr. Round, however, though posing as an authority on medieval literature, 
knows so little of his subject as to offer Florence of Worcester’s quota- 
tions from Asser as though they were Florence’s genuine work. 

V. On one point where Mr. Round has thrown down a direct chal- 
lenge as to fact I must say a few words. I wrote incidentally in a 
foot-note, ‘ How very recent is the Reviewer’s knowledge even of Baldric’s 
name is evident from the facts (1) of his persistent misspelling of 
Baldric’s abbey—‘ Bourgeuil ” [sic]—(2) by his fixing the date of Baldric’s 
accession to the abbacy ten years tooearly.’'? As to (1), Mr. Round ‘ will 
only say that it is unspeakably childish’ '‘ of me to mention the fact that 
he, writing in the Quarterly Review as a specialist on Baldric of Bowr- 
gueil, never once spelt that name right! I noticed it because, along with 
two other things, it showed me pretty clearly that he had never made a 
study of the great work of the writer he was professing to review ; and we 
may be sure that if he had read Baldric’s history of the first crusade he 
would have answered my challenge. As to (2), Mr. Round pleads that 
he has, besides M. Delisle, the support of three other authorities— 
Michaud’s ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ M. Thurot, and Mabillon’s ‘ Annales 
Benedictini,’ in which last the date 1079 is given on the authority 
of Baldric himself.'> May we not infer from this that Mr. Round was 
ignorant of the monograph on Baldric, written in 1878 by the Abbé 
Pasquier? a monograph which has revolutionized our knowledge of 
Baldric’s life, and finally dissipated that story, repugnant to common 
sense, which made Baldric an abbot at the age of twenty-two or twenty- 
three. M. Pasquier not only gives evidence for the true date 1089, but 
shows how the false idea arose from a misunderstanding of Baldric’s own 
words.'® M. Pasquier’s results were at once accepted by the editor of 
Baldric’s great work, published the next year (1879); and they hold the 
field to this day, as is shown by Hagenmeyer’s lately issued (1890) edition 
of the ‘ Gesta Francorum.’'? Mr. Round, the specialist, is fifteen years 
behind the time in the subject of his choice.'* 

VI. Mr. Round’s logic, I may add, is not much better than his scholar- 
ship. A good deal of his argument is based on the obvious fallacy that, 
because Mr. Freeman rejects Wace where he believes Wace to be wrong, he 
is bound to reject Wace when he believes him to be right.'? Another argu- 
ment is based on the still more patent fallacy that, because Mr. Freeman 
and I cannot well both be right when we differ (as we are bound some- 
times to differ), we cannot therefore be right where we agree.” Again, I 


2 Ante, p. 21, note 52. ' Ante, p. 29, note 62. " Ante, p. 218.  Thid. 

6 Pasquier, pp. 274-5. ‘7 Hagenmeyer, Introduction, p. 76. 

8 Elsewhere, ante, p. 247, where Mr. Round alludes to the so-called ‘ Chronique 
Ascendante ’ in proof that Wace mentions the siege of Rouen in 1174, he is thirty years 
behind the time. Du Méril disposed of that ‘ proof’ in 1862. 

'” Ante, p. 245. Other forms of this fallacy run through nearly all that Mr. Round 
has written on this subject. 

% E.g. Mr. Freeman believes in a palisade in spite of the fact that, so far as he 
knows, it does not appear in the tapestry. If, then, Mr. Freeman, regarding the 
tapestry as his highest authority, believes in a palisade despite its silence, why may 
not I, who do not rate the ‘ priceless record’ quite so high as Mr. Freeman, believe in 
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speak of Guy of Amiens as a rhetorical writer:?! Mr. Freeman speaks of 
him as giving the ‘ minutest contemporary ’ account of the battle.2? Mr. 
Round seems to see a contradiction here; ?* I see none. With a possible 
reservation as to William of Poitiers I could use the words myself. The 
fact is that Mr. Round has just missed the whole point of my section C.** 
T have a sterner criterion as to what good authority is than Mr. Round. I 
have been trained in a different school. To me not one of the authorities 
jor Hastings is ‘good.’ But I quite agree with Mr. Freeman that of our 
historical accounts Guy’s and William’s of Poitiers are in many ways the 
best. But what Mr. Freeman thought of his authorities as a whole is 
evident from his own words that, as to the military disposition of the 
English, ‘ the one absolutely certain point is the position of the English 
standard.’?* All the rest, he admitted, was matter of opinion. And 
curiously enough the tapestry gives the lie to this one point. 

VII. And now to sum up the whole matter so far as I am concerned. 
Mr. Round wound up his original article in the Quarterly Review with these 
words, words that I quoted as the motto for my article in the Contemporary 
Review: ‘We have but pointed out some of Mr. Freeman’s errors, and 
we have endeavoured, as we purposed at the outset, to restrict ourselves to 
those, small or great, which are beyond the possibility of question.’ *® 
Of these ‘ errors’ ‘ beyond the possibility of question’ I took up the most 
important—the one on which the Quarterly Reviewer himself laid most 
stress. And here it is. 

Mr. Round advanced the following propositions : (1) The general propo- 
sition that Mr. Freeman was grossly mistaken in supposing that what 
Mr. Round himself called the ‘crucial *” passage ’ in Wace (Il. 7815-26) 
referred to a palisade or barricade. Mr. Round stated positively that the 
lines did not refer to a palisade, but that they did refer to a shield wall. 
(2) The special proposition that in rendering ll. 7815-6—Fait orent 
devant els escuz De fenestres ed’altres fuz—Mr. Freeman was ‘obviously’ 
wrong. According to Mr. Round these two lines ‘obviously’ referred to 
a ‘shield wall.’ (8) Lastly, Mr. Round practically denied that the word 
ais of Wace’s 1. 7823 (D’escuz e d’ais s’avironoent) had any reference 
to planks or boards built up into a palisade. He contended that the word 
was, more or less, equivalent to the Old English ‘ bord’ in a passage 
where ‘ bord’ means a ‘shield.’ ”° 

In the Contemporary Review for March 1893 I controverted Mr. 
Round’s position and asserted Mr. Freeman’s interpretation of the disputed 
passage to have been right on the whole. I admitted, and admit, that in 
non-essentials as to the exact form or materials of the barricade experts 
may differ; but I showed that, assign what meaning we may to the word 
Fenestres and the second escwz (in 1. 7823), the barricades siill remain ; *° 
for they are not based either on fenestres or on the second escuz. 

a palisade also, despite the tapestry’s silence? Where is Mr. Round’s ‘ fatal difficulty ’ 
(ante, pp. 218, 219) in my position ? 

*! Ante, p. 26. ** Norm. Cong. iii. 146. *° Ante, p. 216. ™ Ante, pp. 25-35. 

* Norman Conquest, iii. preface, p. viii. *6 Quarterly Review, July 1892, p. 37. 

2” Ibid. p. 14. 28 Ibid. pp. 14-15. 

* Ibid. p.12. Cf. Mr. Round’s own explanation of his meaning in Ena. Hist. 
Rev., April 1894, pp. 238-9. 

% Contemporary Review, March 1893, p. 338, &c. 
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Mr. Round, without ever attempting seriously to answer my arguments, 
denied my conclusions point-blank. It then became a question for 
experts to decide as to the true meaning of that ‘crucial passage’ to 
which Mr. Round himself ‘ invited’ his readers’ ‘ particular attention.’ *' 
Accordingly appeal was made to the two foremost living Old French 
scholars—to M. Gaston Paris and M. Paul Meyer—both of whom have 
now spoken, and that in no hesitating voice, as to every one of the three 
points enumerated above. According to M. Gaston Paris it is ‘certain’ 
that ll. 7818-26 do refer to ‘a kind of palisade,’ while M. Paul Meyer’s 
verdict is in a similar direction. Both scholars are equally agreed that 
the word escuz of line 7815 is used in a barricade sense; and both are 
equally at one in rejecting the word ‘ shields ’ as a rendering for the ais of 
1, 7828.52. Thus the two very foremost living authorities on Old French 
confirm Mr. Freeman’s general interpretation of this passage. 

So much for the translation point—the only one I took up directly. 
As to the question whether there was a barricade of some sort at Hastings 
or not, Mr. Round himself appealed to our only English ‘ specialist’ on 
medieval warfare. Now that the evidence on both sides has appeared 
(Mr. Round’s four papers and my two), that specialist, Mr. Oman, has 
commissioned me to say that he thinks there was. 

VIII. One word in conclusion as to the argumentum ex silentio. 
Had Mr. Round made this argument the forefront of his battle in his first 
paper I should have met it at once. Every scholar knows that it is one 
of the weakest of all possible arguments, especially in a case like the 
‘battle of Hastings,’ where we have not a single line written by any one 
who was present at the fight. I will give one instance to show where 1t 
would lead us if rigidly applied. If any fact in Hastings is more certain 
than another it is that at the beginning of the battle the main body of 
the English was posted on a hill. Now the ‘priceless record ’—the 
Bayeux tapestry—represents them on the plain. If the tapestry could 
leave out this central feature—the hill of Senlac—from its picture of the 
opening battle, still more easily could it leave out the intricate barriers 
upon the hill.*% 

I could go on indefinitely calling attention to Mr. Round’s want of 

* Quarterly Review, July 1892, p. 14. 

* Ena. Hist. Rev. April 1894, p. 260. 

%* T may add that Mr. Freeman treats the Bayeux tapestry in precisely the same 
way as he treats Wace. He follows it when he thinks it is right; he does not follow 
it where he thinks it wrong. Thus, to take an instance or two out of many, (a) he 
rejects the tapestry’s version of Harold’s death, which makes him fall not upon the 
hill of battle but on a plain; (b) he rejects the tapestry’s account of Harold’s coro- 
nation, following Florence of Worcester’s statement—that Harold was crowned by 
Aldred, archbishop of York—in avowed opposition to his reading of the tapestry, i.e. 
that Harold was crowned by Stigand; (c) lastly, he rejects in toto the tapestry’s 
version of Edward the Confessor’s death, for that ‘ priceless record’ makes Edward 
buried before he died! Mr. Freeman, and perhaps not altogether without reason, 
follows the saner notion of other authorities that Edward died before he was buried. 
I must add that Mr. Round mistakes my position towards the tapestry in a twofold 
manner. (1) I do not ‘repudiate’ it. (2) I have never once said it was based on a 
chanson. I have been careful to give alternatives, ‘chanson, history, or tradition.’ 
My position is simply this: that whatever may be its authority for the facts it 
mentions it is not full and conclusive evidence against those facts that it omits. 
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knowledge, his blunders and his poverty &c. and poverty of argument. But 
is it worth while ? I will onlyask my readers one question: With reference to 
the‘ crucial passage’ and the ‘ barricade,’ has he carried out his own vaunt ? 
With the leading specialists of Old French in the world against him, has he 
shown Mr. Freeman’s rendering of the crucial passage to be ‘ obviously ’ 
wrong? Has he confined himself, as he ‘ purposed from the outset,’ to those 
‘ errors,’ ‘ small or great, which are beyond the possibility of question’ ? 

Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 

Pulveris exigui iactu compressa quiescunt. 


T. A, ARCHER. 


AGAIN and again has Mr. Round insisted that Mr. Archer ‘ undertook 
to show Mr. Freeman to have been entirely right in the view he took of 
the whole question ;’' again and again has he quoted these words, or a 
part of them, in such a manner as to give them a sweeping application to 
‘ that historian’s account of the battle’ ? down to the minutest details. On 
each occasion he has omitted the context which shows what was the 
‘whole question ’ to which alone they directly applied—the only question, 
be it observed, which Mr. Archer set himself fully to examine in the 
article whence they are taken :— 

The Reviewer's charge is that Mr. Freeman has mistranslated Wace; that 
Wace’s passage refers to the shield-wall and not toa palisade. . . We shall 
examine the passage on which the Reviewer lays so much stress, and show that 
his translation does not fulfil the conditions of the case, while Mr.‘Freeman’s 


does. Thus we shall show Mr. Freeman to have been entirely right in the view 
he took of the whole question.’ 


In the face of this Mr. Round charges his opponents in the controversy 
with ‘the manufacture of a case against me by (1) perversion or suppression 
of what I have myself said; (2) perversion or suppression of what Mr. 
Freeman has said.’* As regards (1)— 

I. He complains, first, that his words,’ ‘the passage which led me to 
believe that the “ Gesta Regum” must have been known to Wace,’ have been 
quoted as referring to Wace’s ll. 7813-26, whereas they referred to ll.7101-34 
and the ‘Gesta Regum,’ § 239; and, secondly, that he has been misrepre- 
sented as applying the term ‘ key of the position’ to Wace’s ll. 7813-26, 
whereas he applied it to the ‘Gesta Regum,’ $241.6 If Mr. Round has a 
grievance here, it is against me, not Mr. Archer ; for J suggested the inser- 
tion of the four or five words complained of into Mr. Archer’s text. But 
I certainly never intended to misrepresent Mr. Round in any way ; and 
for any failure to grasp his meaning he is himself responsible. He 
plunged his readers into a labyrinth of metaphors through which even 
now I cannot see my way. Certainly, without his present explanation, I 
at least should never have imagined that he found ‘ the key of the posi- 
tion’ in one passage and ‘the word that really gave him the clwe’ in 
another ; while ‘the passage which led him to believe,’ &c., was distinct 
from both of these, but identical with that ‘on which he would specially 
rest his case.’ He further, however, insinuates that not his ‘key’ only, 

' Quarterly Review, July 1893, p. 80; cf. ante, ix. 210, 230,258. * Ante, p. 210. 

* Cont. Rev. March 1893, p. 344. 

* Ante, p. 209. 5 Ante, viii. 677. * Ante, p. 210. 
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but also his ‘ position ’ has been wilfully mistaken—that he has been mis- 
represented as referring, when he used the phrase ‘key of the position,’ 
not to the theory which he was then propounding as to Wace and his 
authorities, but to the question as to the palisade’at Senlac; and that it 
is to this latter that the phrase has been applied in Mr. Archer’s paper of 
January last. Being, as I have already stated, myself the author of the 
phrase as used there, I can say with authority that this insinuation of 
Mr. Round’s is absolutely groundless. The only ‘ position’ which I ever 
imagined to be referred to in Mr. Round’s use of the phrase, the only 
‘position ’ which I ever had in my mind when using it, is the position 
which he was laying down in the article where it occurs as to the relation 
between the ‘ Gesta Regum’ and the‘ Roman de Rou.’ That the same 
interpretation, and no other, was in Mr. Archer’s mind when he adopted 
the phrase from me is evident from the context in every one of the three 
places where it is quoted in his paper. 


II. In p. 214 Mr. Round writes : 


‘In spite of Mr. Archer’s attempt to show that I have abandoned “an un- 
tenable position ” I have never changed my original contention.’ 


Mr. Round’s original statement of the ‘ position’ here referred to need 
only be compared with another passage from the same writer. 


‘Quarterly Review,’ July 1892, p.14. ‘ Historical Review,’ Oct. 1893, p. 681. 
The description of the palisade [in There are . . . undoubted diffi- 
the‘ Norman Conquest’| ...istaken culties in rendering the passage [Fait 


from a passage in the same poem orent... wencu] as a description of 
referring not to a palisade, but to the the ‘shield wall’. . . Starting from the 
‘shield wall.’ . . . The passage in fact that the disputed passage sup- 
question runs thus: Fait orent... ported and also opposed both render- 
uenctt. ings, I arrived, &c. 


III. Again, Mr. Round declares (p. 243) : 


‘Mr. Archer’s original contention that in rejecting the palisade I “ mainly” 
relied on Wace was, however unintentional, “ the exact converse of the truth” 


... I relied on every other authority as against Wace—if Wace used escuz 
for “ barricades.” ’ 


‘Jf’! That little word makes all the difference. There was no ‘if’ 
in the Quarterly Reviewer's original treatment of what he himself called 
‘this crucial passage.’ His repeated assertion that Mr. Archer’s state- 
ment ‘ is not only wntrue, it is the exact converse of the truth,’? can have 
only one meaning, viz. that he practically placed no reliance on his own 
argument from Wace. By his own words he shall be judged. Here they 
are: ‘We invite particular attention to this crucial passage, because it is 
the one on which our author specially relied.’* ‘Our author’ here was 
Mr. Freeman, on whose theory of a barricade at Senlac the Reviewer 
made an assault in three divisions which may be called A, B, and C. Of 
these A (pp. 12-14) is made up of sundry little points, and winds up with 
the words, ‘We have armed ourselves thus heavily for assailing Mr. 
Freeman’s “ fortress,’ because . . . we suggest nothing less than that his 


* Atheneum, 18 March 1893; cf. ante, p. 243. * Quarterly Review, July 1892, p. 14. 
VOL. IX.—N9O. XXKXV. RR 
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famous palisade had no existence “save .. . in the pages of romances 
like his own.”’ Therefore A is introductory to B. C, the argument 
from the silence of other authorities, opens with the words, ‘It is clear, 
besides, that if, &c. (p. 15); therefore C is subsidiary to B. And what is 
B, the argument to which A is introductory and C subsidiary? It is the 
argument from Wace, and specially from the crucial passage: ‘the de- 
scription of the palisade . . . is taken from a passage in the same poem 
referring not to a palisade but to the “ shield wall:’’’ ‘it is, moreover, 
so obvious that “ escuz de fenestres e d’altres fuz” refers to shields, and 
not .. . to“ firm barricades,” ’ &c. (pp. 14,15). Therefore the Reviewer 
did ‘ mainly’ rely upon Wace as against Mr. Freeman; and his ‘ dis- 
missing the Roman de Row’ in a parenthesis in the middle of his sub- 
sidiary argument was a sheer wanton freak, the dismissal, without any 
reason given, of a servant who on the Reviewer’s own showing was of the 
highest value to his cause.° 

IV. Mr. Round asks me (p. 250) ‘to withdraw my imputations’ 
respecting his statements as to paliz and mairrien. He had denounced 
as ‘directly contrary to fact’ two statements which he imputed to Mr. 
Archer—(1) ‘that Wace only uses the word paliz twice;’ (2) ‘that he 
only uses mairrien for the special timber which Duke William had pre- 
pared in Normandy for his chastel on the English coast.’'° He does not 
now repeat the words ‘directly contrary to fact;’ indeed, he virtually 
withdraws his imputation of (1) by quoting what Mr. Archer actually 
wrote—‘ ‘‘ I have only found the word twice.’’’ As regards (2), he asserts 
that ‘in one of the “three’’ instances of which Mr. Archer speaks 
(1. 6857) the word [mairrien] is used not of prepared timber for a chastel, 
but of the timber felled for the construction of the fleet.’'' When Mr. 
Archer took mairrien in 1. 6357 as referring to the chastel instead of to 
the ships, he took, out of two possible interpretations, the one least 
favourable to his own cause. Mr. Round had asserted that ‘a palisade in 
Wace is paliz and the timber of which it is formed mairrien.’ 
Mr. Archer in reply showed that in the ‘Roman de Rou’ a palisade is 
more often pel than paliz, and that mairrien is there used only for 
a particilar kind of timber which—whether it were castle timber or ship 
timber—is certainly nowhere stated to be palisade timber. I see no 
reason to alter my expressed opinion that Mr. Round’s treatment of these 
two points was ‘ calculated to awaken a misgiving as to his own confidence 
in the strength of his case,’ and I cannot admit that he has yet ‘ proved 
his accuracy ’ with respect to either of them. 

V.- Mr. Round complains (p. 256) that I have misrepresented him as 
basing his version of the array of the English at Cowton Moor upon 
Zithelred, instead of on ‘the allusion by Richard of Hexham to the 
reliqua multitudo,’ which, he adds, ‘must be’ also my authority for 
the substantially identical version given by me seven years ago— the 


® In pp. 215 and 243, ante, Mr. Round ‘ takes his stand’ on the argument which I 
have called C, i.e. the argument from silence. In p. 233 he reverts to B, saying, ‘I 
have throughout taken my stand on this word escuz.’ I venture again to point out 
the insecurity of his position: he is standing with ‘ one foot on sea and one on shore.’ 

” Quarterly Review, July 1893, p. 82. " Ante, p. 249. 

® Quarterly Review, July 1892, p. 14. 
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general mass of less well-armed troops of the shire in the rear.’ I, on 
the other !:.nd, have long since come to the conclusion that for these 
words of mine there is no authority whatever ; and I could not guess that 
Mr. Round saw one in a passage to which he gives no reference, and 
which runs thus: ‘ Maxima pars equitum, equis relictis, fiunt pedites. 
Horum electissimi, mixti cum sagittariis, in prima acie praeordinantur. 
Caeteri vero . . . juata et circum Standard in pectore belli condensantur. 
Reliqua autem multitudo undique conglomerata eos crRCUMVALLABAT.’ 3 

Before closing I will only touch upon one other point. 

VI. Commenting on my suggestion that Harold might have carried 
with him to Senlac the timber for the palisade, Mr. Round asks: ‘ Has 
she read of how Harold, on his “ speedy” march, “ hastened on’? ?'* Does 
she realise what hauling timber through what ‘ was doubtless, in an 
October of those days, a mere quagmire,”’ '° up on to a hill meant?’ '® 

To his first question I answer, Yes! I had read of the ‘speedy’ 
‘march of Harold from London into Sussex ’—‘ along the line of the great 
road from London to the south coast.’ '* And I had also read of how ‘the 
Norman army, in its advance from Hastings’ to ‘ the foot of the English 
position,’ had to make its way ‘through difficult country,’ one of its 
difficulties being that ‘the lower land, close at the foot of the hill... 
was doubtless, in an October of those days, a mere quagmire.’ '* To the 
second question Ianswer, No! I certainly do not ‘ realise’ how a quagmire 
which the authority invoked by Mr. Round himself thus places on the 
south of Senlac hill could lie in the way of the English host on its 
‘speedy ’ (and therefore direct) march from the north. 

I venture to think that the second head of Mr. Round’s complaint— 
‘perversion or suppression of what Mr. Freeman has said’—may be 
passed over in silence. 

Kate NorGATE. 


[This discussion must now be closed. I wish it to be understood that 
the letters given above have been shortened in consequence of limitations 
of space imposed by me.—Eprror. | 


3 Ric. Hexham, ed. Howlett, p. 163. 4 N. C. iii. 442-3.) 
8 (Ibid. p. 446.] 16 Ante, p. 251, note 163. 
7 N. C. iii. 442-3. 8 Ibid. pp. 446-7. 
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reur Domitien. (Bibliothéque des 
Ecoles francaises d’Athénes et de Rome. 
LXV.) Pp. 398. Paris: Thorin. 12 f. 

Harpy (E. G.) Christianity and the 
Roman government: a study in impe- 
rial administration. Pp. 208. London : 
Longmans. 5/. 

Havuverte (A.) Hérodote historien des 
guerres médiques. Paris: Hachette. 
10 f. 

Lancrant (R.) Forma urbis Romae dimensa 
et delineata. II. 6 plates. Milan: 
Hoepli. 251. 

TomascHek (W.) Die alten Thraker: 
eine ethnologische Untersuchung. II: 
Die Sprachreste. 1: Glossen aller Art 
und Gétternamen. Pp. 70. Vienna: 
Tempsky. 1°40 m. 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Acta martyrum et sanctorum Syriace ed. 
Bedjan. IV. Pp. 668. Paris. (Leip- 
zig: Harrassowitz.) 24m. 

Arrts (W.) Geschiedenis van het prins- 
bisdom Luik. Pp. 177. Hasselt: Klock. 
1:50 f. 

Bartout. Histoire de St. Ignace de 
Loyola. 2 vol. Pp. 424, 450. Bruges: 
Desclée. 10 f. 

Boumer. Regesta Imperii. IL: Die 
Regesten des Kaiserreichs unter den 
Herrschern aus dem siichsischen Hause 
919-1024; neu bearbeitet von E. von 
Ottenthal. I. Pp. 252. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 4to. 9°24 m. 

Borpgavx (P.) Les monnaies de Tréves 
pendant la période carolingienne. Pp. 
114, illustr. Brussels: Goemaere. 
5 f. 

Cuevatrer (U.) Répertoire des sources 
historiques du moyen Age. Topo- 
bibliographie. I: A-B. Pp. 527. 
Montbéliard: Hoffmann. 10 f. 

ConstiTuTIONEs et acta publica imperato- 
rum et regum. I: g11-1197. Ed. L. 
Weiland. (Monumenta Germaniae his- 
torica. Leges: Sect. IV.) Hanover: 
Hahn. 

Dremanp (A.) Das Ceremoniell der 
Kaiser-Krénungen von Otto I bis Fried- 


rich II. (Historische Abhandlungen. 
IV.) Bamberg: Buchner. 5 m. 

Enocen (A.) & Serrvre (R.) Traité de 
numismatique du moyen Age. II. 
813 illustr. Paris. 

Erren (F. J. P. G. van). Beknopte 
geschiedenis van de Handelingen der 
Apostelen of van de stichting der kerk. 
Pp. 294. Amsterdam: Bekker. 
1°10 fl. 

Ge.astan Sacramentary : Liber sacramen- 
torum Romanae ecclesiae. Ed. by H. 
A. Wilson. Pp. lxxviii, 400, 2 plates. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 18). 

GrerkE (0.) Untersuchungen zur deut- 
schen Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte, 
herausgegeben von. XLI: Das frin- 
kische Grenzsystem unter Karl dem 
Grossen. Pp. 76. Breslau: Koebner. 
2°50 m. 

Grécorre DE Tours. Histoire des Francs. 
VII-X. Texte du manuscrit de Bru- 
xelles, publié par G. Collon. Pp. 243. 
Paris: Picard. 5°50 f. 

Lapanca (B.) Francesco d’ Assisi e i 
francescani [1226-1328]. Pp. 46. 
Rome: Tip. della Unione Cooperativa 
editrice. 16mo. 

Lavisse (E.) & Rampavup (A.) Histoire 
générale du quatriéme siécle a nos jours. 
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III: Formation des grands états [1270- 
1492]. Paris: Colin. 12 f. 

Lesca (G.) I commentarii rerum memo- 
rabilium quae temporibus suis con- 
tigerunt d’ Enea Silvio Piccolomini 
(Pio II). Pp. 450. Rome. 

Meyer von Knonav (G.) Jahrbiicher des 
deutschen Reiches unter Heinrich IV 
und Heinrich V. II: [1070-1077]. Pp. 
911. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
18 m. 

Mrest (C.) Die Publizistik im Zeitalter 
Gregors VII. Pp. 629. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 16m. 

Revscu (F.H.) Beitriige zur Geschichte 
des Jesttitenordens. Pp. 266. Munich: 
Beck. 5m. 

Réset (G.) Juden und Christenverfol- 
gung bis in die ersten Jahrhunderte 
des Mittelalters. Pp. 88. Miinster: 
Russell. 1m. 

Sacxur (E.) Die Cluniacenser in ihrer 
kirchlichen und _ allgemeingeschicht- 
lichen Wirksamkeit bis zur Mitte des 
elften Jahrhunderts. II. Pp. 530. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 12m. 


V. HISTORY OF 


Avsiene (A. d’). Histoire universelle. 
Ed. par A. de Ruble. VIL: [1585-1588]. 
Pp. 418. Paris: Laurens. 9 f. 

Brocuie (duc de). Maurice de Saxe et le 
marquis d’Argenson. Pp. 456, 402. 
Paris: C. Lévy. 18mo. 7 f. 

Cavour (le comte de) et la comtesse de 
Circourt. Lettres inédites publiées par 
le comte Nigra. Pp. 193, portrait. 
Turin: Roux. 4to. 3°50 f. 

Cuiry (Pierre). Correspondance avec le 
ministre des affaires étrangéres [mai 
1793-janvier 1794], publiée par R. 
Delachenal. Paris: Picard. 10 f. 

De Wrrre. Les relations monétaires 
entre la Flandre et l’Angleterre. Pp. 
22. Brussels: Weissembruch. 2 f. 

Dussetporpm (Francisci) Annales [1566- 
1616], uitgegeven door R. Fruin. 
(Werken uitgegeven door het Historisch 
Genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht. 
Ser. III. 1.) Pp. exxiv, 591. The 
Hague: Nijhoff. 7:50 fi. 

Eneianp.—Calendar of letters and state 
papers relating to English affairs pre- 
served principally in the archives of 
Simancas. II: Elizabeth, 1568-1579. 
Edited by M.A.S. Hume. Pp. lii, 742. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
15/. 

Gérn (C.) Louis XIV et le Saint-Siége. 
Pp. ,579, 652. Paris: Lecoffre. 
15 f. 

JOINVILLE (prince de). 
[1818-1848]. Illustr. 
12mo. 3°50 f. 

Kixexnavs (T.) Der Ursprung des Planes 


Vieux souvenirs 
Paris : C. Lévy. 


Saxo Grammaticus. Danish History, 
I-IX. Transl. by O. Elton. With 
some considerations on Saxo’s sources, 
&c., by F. Y. Powell. Pp. cxxviii, 436. 
London: Nutt. 15). 

Scutatter (A.) Der Chronograph aus 
dem zehnten Jahre Antonius. (Geb- 
hart & Harnack’s Texte und Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Litteratur. XII. 1.) Pp. 
94. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 

Sommervocen (C.) Bibliothéque de la 
Compagnie de Jésus. Nouvelle édition. 
Bibliographie. V : Lorini—Ostrozanski. 
Pp. 992. Brussels: Schepers. to. 
30f. 

Srraxoscu-Grassmann (G.) Der Einfall 
der Mongolen in Mitteleuropa in den 
Jahren 1241 und 1242. Pp. 227, 
5 maps. Innsbruck: Wagner. 

Weiss (K. F.) Die kirchlichen Exem- 
tionen der Kléster von ihrer Entstehung 
bis zur gregorianisch-cluniacensischen 
Zeit: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Klosterexemtionen. Pp. 88. Basel: 
Georg. 


MODERN EUROPE 


vom ewigen Frieden in den Memoiren 
des Herzogs von Sully. Pp. 181. Ber- 
lin: Speyer & Peters. 3°50 m. 

Lortus (lord A.) Diplomatic reminis- 
cences. Second series: 1862-1879. 2 
vol. Pp.754, London: Cassell. 32). 

Wavez (L.) Waterloo. Pp. 54. Brussels: 
Lebégue. 3 f. 

Orxrt (J. O.) Der niedersiichsisch-dinische 
Krieg. III: Der dinische Krieg von 
1627 bis zum Frieden von Liibeck 
[1629]. Pp. 749. Magdeburg: Faber. 
12 m. 

Prerer (A.) Zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
der stindigen Nuntiaturen. Pp. 222. 
Freiburg: Herder. 3°50 m. 

Rotuan (G.) Souvenirs diplomatiques : 
la France et sa politique extérieure en 
1867. Pp. 420, 470. Paris: C. Lévy. 
18mo. 7 f. 

Srrecrer (G.) Le maréchal Oudinot, duc 
de Reggio, d’aprés les souvenirs inédits 
de la maréchale. Pp. 567, 2 portr. 
Paris. 

Tomxrxson (the late W.) The diary of a 
cavalry officer in the Peninsular and 
Waterloo campaigns [1809-1815]. Ed. 
by J. Tomkinson. Pp. 358, portr. 
London: Sonnenschein. 

Wakeman (H. O.) Europe, 1598-1715. 
(Periods of European History, V.) Pp. 
394, maps. London: Rivington. 
6/ 


Wresener (L.) Le régent, l’abbé Dubois, 
et les Anglais, d’aprés les sources 
britanniques. II. Pp. 336. Paris: 
Hachette. 7°50 f. 
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A. FRANCE 


Apvietie. La bibliothéque de Napoléon 
& Sainte-Héléne. Pp. 40. Ghent: 
Siffer. 1 f. 

Baseau (A.) La province sous l’ancien 
régime. Pp. 348, 384. Paris:. Firmin- 
Didot. 12 f. 

Barante (baron de). Souvenirs [1830- 
1832], publiés par son petit-fils C. de 
Barante. IV. Paris: C. Lévy. 7°50 f. 

Bavupot (M. A.) Notes historiques sur la 
convention nationale, le directoire, 
lempire, et l’exil des votants. Paris. 

Boeustawskr (A. von). Der Krieg der 
Vendée gegen die franzésische Republik 
[1793~1796]. Pp. 302, 7 maps. Ber- 
lin: Mittler. 7:50 m. 

Bosrevon (P. de). Répertoire des sceaux 
des rois et reines de France et des 
princes et princesses des trois races 
royales de France. Pp. 240. Péri- 
gueux: imp. dela Dordogne. 4to. 

Brovssinton (B. de). La maison de 
Craon [1050-1480]: étude historique, 
accompagnée du cartulaire de Craon. 
2vol. Paris: Picard. 20 f. 

Constant, premier valet de chambre de 
l’empereur: Mémoires sur la vie privée 
de Napoléon, sa famille, et sa cour. I. 
Paris: Garnier. 6 f. 

Croze (P. de). Le chevalier de Boufflers 
et la comtesse de Sabran [1788-1792]. 
Paris: C. Lévy. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Finon (A.) Mérimée et ses amis, avec 
une bibliographic. Paris: Hachette. 
12mo. 3°50f. 

Gorce (P. de la). 
empire. I, II. 
16 f. 

Hacuet-Sovrtet (P.) Louis Napoléon 
prisonnier au fort de Ham: la vérité 
sur l’évasion de 1846. Documents iné- 
dits. Paris: Dentu. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

JaBLonskI (L.) L’armée francaise a 


Histoire du second 
Pp. 279. Paris: Plon. 


B. GERMANY AND 


Beer (A.) Studien zur Geschichte der 
ésterreichischen Volkswirthschaft un- 
ter Maria Theresia. I: Die désterrei- 
chische Industriepolitik. Pp. 133. 
Vienna: Tempsky. 

Bismarck (Fiirst von). Politische Reden. 
Historisch-kritische Gesammtausgabe, 
besorgt von H. Kohl. IX: 1881-1883. 
Pp. 479. Stuttgart: Cotta. § m. 

BranpensurG.—Urkunden und Akten- 
stiicke zur Geschichte des Kurfiirsten 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg. 
XV. Pp. 775. Berlin: Reimer. 
20 m. 

Cosack (K.) Das Staatsrecht des Gross- 
herzogthums Hessen. (Handbuch des 
éffentlichen Rechts. III. i. 4.) Pp. 
149. Freiburg: Mohr. 4m. 

DortmunDER Urkundenbuch, bearbeitet 


travers les fges. V. Pp. 425. Li- 
moges: Lavauzelle. 18mo. 5 f. 

Latore (C.) Collection de documents 
inédits relatifs 41a ville de Troyes et & 
la Champagne méridionale. Inventaires 
des principales églises de Troyes. Pp. 
ecclix, 400. Troyes: Dufour-Bouquot. 
12 f. 

Lecoy pE ta Marcue (A.) La France 
sous saint Louis et sous Philippe le 
Hardi. Pp. 255, illustr. Paris: May 
& Motteroz. 4 f. 

Lorn (M.) Jean-Gaspard Vence, corsaire 
et amiral [1747-1808]. Plates. Paris. 
4to. 

Mazave (C. de). L opposition royaliste : 
Berryer, Villéle, Falloux. Pp. 311. 
Paris: Plon. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Meénevat (baron Claude Francois de). 
Memoirs to serve for the history of 
Napoleon I [1802-1815]. Transl. by 
R. H. Sherard. I, II. Illustr. London: 
Hutchinson. 36), 

MontcHenv (marquis de), La captivité 
de Sainte-Héléne d’aprés les rapports 
inédits du, par G. Firmin-Didot. Illustr. 
Paris: Didot. 7°50 f. 

Pasquier (chancelier). Histoire de mon 
temps: mémoires publiés par le duc 
d@’Audiffret-Pasquier. I: Révolution, 
consulat, empire. III: [1814-1815]. 
Pp. 452. Paris: Plon. 8 f. 

(F.) Texte roman des coutumes 
municipales de Seix-en-Couserans, et 
reconnaissance des priviléges de cette 
ville par Henri II [1547]. Pp. 12. 
Foix: imp. Pomiés. 

Turtey (A.) Répertoire général des 
sources manuscrits de l’histoire de Paris 
pendant la révolution frangaise. III: 
Assemblée constituante. Paris. 

Wet (G.) Saint-Simon et son ceuvre. 
Pp. 253. Paris: Perrin. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


von K. Riibel. II, 2. Pp. 393-813. 
Dortmund: Képpen. 10m. 

Krones (F. von). Zur Geschichte Un- 
garns [1671-1683], mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf die Thitigkeit und die 
Geschichte des Jesuitenordens. Fp. 
107. Vienna: Tempsky. 

Lamprecut (K.) Deutsche Geschichte. 
V. 1. Pp. 358. Berlin: Gaertner. 6 m. 

LanpwenHr (H.) Die  Kirchenpolitik 
Friedrich Wilhelms, des grossen Kur- 
fiirsten. Pp. 385. Berlin: Hofmann. 
7°20 m. 

Lrtrezie.—Beitriige zur Geschichte von 
Dozenten der Leipziger Hochschule. 
Pp. 253. Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot. 6m. 

Metcuer (E. E.) Geschichte der deutschen 
Kaiser und Kénige von Preussen nebst 
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Kurfiirsten von Brandenburg, mit Bei- 
triigen zur Geschichte der Wenden und 
alten Deutschen. Pp. 373. Berlin: 
Fontane. 6m. 

PrrpraM (A.F.) Franz Paul, Freiherr von 
Lisola [1613-1674] und die Politik 
seiner Zeit. Pp. 714, portr. Leipzig: 
Veit. 18 m. 


Srencet (K. von). Das Staatsrecht des 
Kénigreichs Preussen. Pp. 586. Frei- 
burg: Mohr. 15 m. 

Toxin (H.) Geschichte der franzésischen 
Colonie von Magdeburg. III. 1, C: 
Die Kirche des Refuge insbesondere in 
Magdeburg. Pp. 1327. Magdeburg: 
Faber. 18°90 m. 


C. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Batten (J.) Historical and topographi- 
cal collections relating to the early 
history of parts of Somerset. Pp. 194. 
Yeovil: Whitby. (London: Simpkin.) 
6/6. 

Brocrapny, Dictionary of national. Ed. 
by S. Lee. XXXIX: Morehead—Myles. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 15/. 

Cuevrinion (A.) Sydney Smith et la re- 
naissance des idées libérales en Angle- 
terre au dix-neuviéme siécle. Pp. 418. 
Paris: Hachette. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Datton (C.) English army lists and 
commission registers [1661-1714}. II: 
1685-1689. Pp. xxxiii, 298. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 25). 

Epwarp II.—Calendar of the patent rolls, 
1307-1313. Pp. 866. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 15/. 

Green (Mrs. J. R.) Town life in the 
fifteenth century. 2 vol. Pp. 439, 
476. 32/. 

Haut (W.E.) A treatise on the foreign 
powers and jurisdiction of the British 
crown. Pp. 318. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 10/6. 

Harrow.—The Harrow of the Gumen- 
ings; Harrow in Domesday. By W. D. 
Bushell (Harrow Octocentenary Tracts 
III, IV.) Pp. 12, 26. Cambridge: 
Macmillan & Bowes. 1/6. 

Kwoutys (H.) Life of general sir Hope 
Grant, with selections from his corre- 
spondence. 2 vol. Pp. 720, portr. 
London. 

Luptow (Edmund). Memoirs [1625-1672], 


edited by C. H. Firth. 2 vol. Pp. 
lxix, 548, 571. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 36/. 

Maxweut (sir H.) Scottish land names: 
their origin and meaning. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 6). 

Perrys (Samuel). Diary. Ed. by H. B. 
Wheatley. IV: 1 Jan. 1663-4—30 
June 1665. Pp. 453, portraits. Lon- 
don: Bell. 10/6. 

Recorp Office, Public. Lists and indexes. 
III: List of volumes of state papers 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland 
and the Channel Islands. I. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 6/6. 

Suarre (R. R.) London and the king- 
dom: a history derived mainly from 
the archives at Guildhall. I. Pp. 566. 
London: Longmans. 10/6. 

Srarures. Second revised ed. VII: 6 & 
7—9 & 10 Vict. [1843-1846]. London : 
H.M. Stationery Office. 7/6. 

Torrens (the late W. M.) History of 
‘cabinets from the union with Scotland 
to the acquisition of Canada and 
Bengal. 2 vol. London: Allen. 
36/. 

Turk (M.H.) The legal code of Aelfred 
the Great, edited with an introduction. 
Pp. 147. Halle: Niemeyer. 

Wess (S. & B.) The history of trade 
unionism. Pp. 558. London: Long- 
mans. 18/. 

Wotse.ey (viscount). Life of the duke 
of Marlborough. I, II. Pp. 940. 
London: Bentley. 32/. 


D. ITALY 
(Including Savoy) 


BappDeE.ey (St. C.) Charles III of Naples 
and Urban VI; also Cecco d’Ascoli, 
poet, astrologer, physician. Two his- 
torical essays. Pp. 159, illustr. Lon- 
don: Heinemann. 

Bozzo (I.) La Sicilia e 1’ Italia dal 1848 
all’ epoca presente: frammenti storico- 
critici. Pp. 176. Palermo: Nocera. 
16mo. 

CapretteTt1 (L.) Storia di Vittorio 
Emanuele II e del suo regno. III. 
Pp. 443, portr. Rome: Voghera. 41. 

CasINENSE, Spicilegium; complectens 
analecta sacra et profana e codicibus 
Casinensibus aliarumque bibliotheca- 
rum collecta. I. Pp. cxiv, 466, 5 


plates. Monte Casino: tip. Archicoenobii. 
4to. 

Fontana (B.) Renata di Francia duchessa 
di Ferrara. II. Pp. 602. Rome: 
Forzani. 101. 

Gaxsorto (F.) Storia del Piemonte nella 
prima meta del secolo XIV [1292-1349]. 
Pp. 271. Turin: Bocca. 61. 

Guasco (C.) Cronaca auuntiie pub- 
blicata da A. Civalieri-Inviziati. I. Pp. 
42. Turin: Bona. 4to. 

LampBetin (R.) La Sicile. 
Bruges: Desclée. 6 f. 

Manno (A.) Bibliografia storica degli 
stati della monarchia di Savoia. V. 
Pp. 460. Turin. 


Pp. 286. 
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Santr (G.) Federigo di Montefeltro, 
duca di Urbino; Cronaca. Zum ersten 
Male herausgegeben von H. Holtzinger. 
Pp. 230. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 
18 m. 

Trvaron1 (C.) L’ Italia durante il dominio 


austriaco. 
Pp. 686. 
51. 

ZpEKAUER (L.) Lo studio di Siena nel 
7’ een Pp. 205. Milan : Hoepli. 
41. 


II: L’ Italia meridionale. 
Turin: Roux. 16mo. 


E. OTHER COUNTRIES 


Batacuer (V.) Los Reyes catélicos. I. 
Pp. 567, 11 plates. Madrid: tip. ‘ El 
Progreso editorial.’ 4to. 21 pes. 

Briatmont. Biographie du lieutenant 
général Liagre. Pp. 58. Brussels: 
Hayez. 2 f. 

DreNTHscHE rechtsbronnen, uit de veer- 
tiende, vijftiende, en zestiende eeuwen, 
uitgegeven door S.Gratama. Pp. 179. 
The Hague: Nijhoff. 

Hacuez. Histoire de Dinant. Pp. 269. 
Court-Saint-Etienne: Chevalier. 3 f. 
Harrrer (E.) Georg Jenatsch: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Biindener 
Wirren. Pp. 552. Davos: Richter. 6 f. 
Houuanne, La révolution francaise en; 
la république batave. Pp. 398. Paris: 

Hachette. 


VI. AMERICAN AND 


Barros Arana (D.) Historia general de 
Chile. XII. Pp. 678, plates. San- 
tiago : Cervantes. 4to. 18°50 
pes. 

Bocuet (J. A. J.) 


Campagne du Mexique 
[1862-1867]: journal d’un officier de 
chasseurs 4 pied. Pp. 235. Paris: imp. 


Pairault. 16mo. 

Capra (R. de la C.de J.) Estudios criticos 
acerca de la dominacién espajiola en 
América. III: Industria naval (con- 
tinuacién). Pp. 360. Madrid: Ruiz 
de Castroviejo. 

Enetanp.—Calendar of state papers, 
colonial series: America and West 
Indies [1675-1676], also addenda [1574— 
1674]. Ed. by W. N. Sainsbury. Pp. 


Moret (A.) Historia de Carlos IV. I. 
(Memorial histérica espaiiol, XXIX.) 
Pp. 289. Madrid: Murillo.  4to. 
4°50 pes. 

SerrvureE. Essai denumismatique luxem- 
bourgeoise, Pp. 226, 222 gravures. 
Ghent: Vijt. 15 f. 

Tanpet. Les communes _luxembour- 
geoises. VI. Pp. 1516. Arlon: 
Briick. 21 f. 

Troszz (J. A. G. C.) Het verraad van 
George van Lalaing, graaf van Rennen- 
berg, baron van Ville, &c. Pp. 206, 
197. Bois-le-Duc. 

VercaMER. Histoire du peuple belge et 
de ses institutions. Pp. 240. Brussels: 
Lebégue. 2 f. 


COLONIAL HISTORY 


lxi, 595. London: 
Office. 15/, 

Macray (E.8.) A history of the United 
States navy [1775-1893]. I. Pp. 607, 
illustr. New York: Appleton. (17/6.) 

Mrutares (A.) Historia general de las 
Islas Canarias. II. Pp. 322. Madrid: 
Murillo. 4to. 4 pes. 

Topp (A.) Parliamentary government in 
the British colonies. 2nd ed., ed. by 
his son. Pp. 929. London: Long- 
mans. 30/. 

Wixsor (J.) Cartier to Frontenac: a 
study of geographical discovery in the 
interior of North America in its his- 
torical relations [1534-1700]. Illustr. 
London: Low. 2 


H.M. Stationer 





Contents of Periodical Pubhcations 


I, FRANCE 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, ix. 3. May—A. Fieury: 
Francois Martin, governor of Pondi- 
cherry [the founder of the French East 
India company’s establishment at 
Pondicherry in 1674, and its governor 
until its capture by the Dutch in 1693, 
and from its restoration after the treaty 
of Ryswick till his death in 1706). 

Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, liv. 
6.—The late Jutren Haver: The Acts 
of the bishops of Le Mans {agreeing 
with Waitz that the ‘Gesta domni 
Aldrici’ and the ‘Actus pontificum ’ are 
by different authors ; maintaining that 
the genuine text of the ‘Gesta’ ends 
with ch. xliv., that the work was com- 
pleted between February and July 840 
and was written by bishop Aldric him- 
self, and that all the charters contained 
in it (some of which are rejected by T. 
von Sickel) are genuine ; showing that 
the ‘Actus pontificum’ are in two 
parts, the original extending as far as 
Aldric but written between 850 and 856 
before his death, and the continuation, 
after a long break, running from 1067 
to 1125, and that the author of the 
original ‘ Actus’ was an impostor who 
forged his documents; but rejecting 
B. von Simson’s hypothesis that he was 
the compiler of the False Decretals. 
This, the first instalment of a remark- 
able dissertation, will increase if possi- 
ble the deep regret felt by all students 
of Frankish history at the premature 
death of its distinguished author]. 

L. Batrrrot: The Italian descent of 
Juvenel des Ursins [showing that the 
alleged evidence for it is worthless]. 
——H. Moranvitut: Froissart’s story 
of the race to Paris between Charles VI 
and the duke of Touraine [February 
1390; defending the historian’s accu- 
racy, except in so far as the race did not 
begin at Montpellier but at Bar-sur- 
Seine].——E. G. Lepos prints a letter of 
Cristoforo Landino to Bernardo Bem- 
bo.——B. Havriav maintains against 
C. Langlois the distinction between 
Bernard of Chartres and Bernard Sil- 


La Révolution Francaise. 


vestris of Tours [M. Langlois reserves 
his reply]. 

March—E. 
Cuampion: The conversion of the count 
of Antraigues, concluded. ——S. Lrroy : 
The deputies of the bailliage of Sedan 
at the states general.——V. JEANVROT : 
Monseigneur d’Agra [founded on some 
new documents].——April—F. A. Av- 
LARD: Statistics of the press in the 
year VIII.——C. L. Cuassin: The 
prisoners of Saint-Florent and the 
passage of the Loire———H. Monin: 
The last trade guilds in France (throws 
light on the commercial policy of the 
crown, 1776-1789]._—V. JEANVROT: 
Monseigneur d’Agra, continued.— 
‘May—¥. A. Autarp: The last Jacobins 
[on the revived society, 5 July-13 Aug. 
1799].——V. Jeanvrot: Monseigneur 
d@’Agra, continued.——A. Brerre: 
Secret memoir on the state of France 
[1789].=—June—E. Cuampton: Church 
endowments and the revolution [urging 
that confiscation was justified].——V. 
JeanvRoT: Monseigneur d’ Agra, con- 
cluded.——C. Rist: Analysis of the pro- 
ceedings of the assembly of the clergy in 
1788.——F. A. Autarp: The seventy- 
three (proving that they were seventy- 
five]. 


Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, viii. 1.— 


H. Corprer: Historical sketch of the 
relations of Great Britain with Bur- 
mah [instituting a comparison between 
English and French methods in the 
East, in favour of the former]._——J. pu 
Hame. ve Brevii: The policy of So- 
bieski, continued._—R. pres Portes: 
European diplomacy and dom Miguel 
[an account of the fortunes of dom 
Miguel, partly from despatches of 
the foreign ministers of England, 
France, and Portugal].——2.—G. Sy- 
veTon : Ripperda; first article [giving 
an account of the circumstances which 
led to the treaty of Vienna in 1725). 
——4J. pu Hamet ve Brevis: Sobieski, 
concluded [bringing out the close inter- 
dependence of eastern and western 
polities during the latter half of the 
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seventeenth century].——E. Ropocana- 
cHI reprints a portion of the journal 
of cardinal Chigi [who visited Paris in 
1662]._—L. Pincaup: The situation 
of Sicily in 1809 [giving a memoir by 
J. C. Mellish, secretary of the English 
legation in Sicily 1807-1809], first 
article. 

Revue Historique, lv. 1. May—G. 
Jacqueton: The trésor de Vépargne 
under Francis I [1523-1547, an ex- 
amination of the financial system of 
the French government], first article. 
——V. Fournet ; The actresses of the 
revolution; Rose Lacombe and the 
female clubs——C. Prister: Suwlly’s 
‘ Economies royales’ and Henry IV’s 
great design [of an alliance against 
the aggrandisement of Austria and 
Spain], second article——G. Wem: 
Studies on the life of the count de 
Saint-Simon [a chapter of a book since 
published]. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, lv. 2. 
April—F. pe Boor: The fall of Baby- 
lon [539-538 B.c., among other points 
making the actual conqueror not Cyrus 
but his officer Gobryas (Gubaru), and 
identifying the latter with the ‘ Darius 
the Mede’ of the Book of Daniel]. 
A. Sront: The French navy under 
Charles VIII {including an account of 


the sack of Bristol by French sailors in 
1484 and notices of Henry VII’s navy 
from English sources].——J. GenpRY : 
Pius VI and Joseph ITs ecclesiastical 
reforms._—C. G. DE GranpMaison: The 
‘ black’ cardinals [who abstained from 
taking part in the marriage of Napoleon 
with Maria Louisa, 1810]..—Comte L. 
DE Mas Larrre: The lords of Arsur 
[Apollonia] in the Holy Land,—T. L. : 
Early biblical chronology. 


Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme 


Francais. Bulletin historique et litté- 
raire, xliii. 3. March—Notes on pro- 
testant history in Poitou, Saintonge, 
and Aunis.—C. Reap prints president 
Lainé’s account of the manner in 
which he secured the withdrawal of the 
duke de la Rochefoucauld’s proposal 
for the suppression of freedom of wor- 
ship among protestants in 1815.——4, 
5. April, May—C. Pascan: Sir 
William Trumball, ambassador at the 
French court [1685-1686], two articles. 
——N. Wess prints a letter of Gaspard 
Bauxz [minister at Leeuwarden] de- 
picting the situation of the protestant 
refugees in the United provinces and 
elsewhere [1687]..—_N. Weiss: Paris 
and the reformation in the time of 
Francis I [1515-1547]. 


II. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Sitzungsberichte der _philos.-philol. 
und hist. Classe. 1893. ii. 4— 
G. F. Uncen: The chronology of Jose- 
phus. 1: The day of the death of 
Vitellius [21 Dec. 69]. II: The 
dates of the Macedonian calendar in 
Josephus’s ‘Antiquities’ [translated 
from the Jewish reckoning]. Ill: The 
dates in the ‘Jewish War.’ IV: The 
date ‘3rd Apellaeus,’ ‘ Bell. Iud.’ tv. 
xi. 4 [apparently corrupt, rpirn stand- 
ing for T7 <7). 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift (Leipzig), iii.1. 
—J. Srrzycowskr: The architecture 
and sculpture of the time of Basil I 
[867-886], with plates._—J. Nicore 
prints an unpublished ordinance of 
Alexius Comnenus [on the privileges of 
the xapropiAat}._— A. KarneJEv prints 
the Greek text of the ‘ Physiologus’ 
from the manuscript of the library of 
the holy synod at Moscow [with vari- 
ants of manuscripts and versions]. 

E. Lentz: The gradual transition of 
Venice from a real to a nominal de- 
pendence upon Constantinople [with 
excursus upon the sources]. J. R. 
Asmus: Theodoret’s ‘ Therapeutica’ and 
its reference to Julian [showing that 
Theodoret is in general controverting 
Julian’s polemical writings). 2.— 
P. N. Papacroreios: A topographical, 


archeological, and} histcrical descrip- 
tion of the town and neighbourhood of 
Serrae in Macedonia, with 7 plates. 
——-E. Gernuanp: The Persian cam- 
paigns of the emperor Herakleios {an 
attempt to clear up the chronology ; 
written with the help of Syriac and 
Armenian sources}._—C, NErvuMANN: 
Two unexplained national names in the 
Byzantine army of the eleventh century 
[the KovAmtyyo and the TovAudr(or). 

K. Dreter: On the credibility of Anna 
Comnena. 


Deutsche Zeitschrift fir Geschichtswis- 


senschaft (Freiburg), x. 2.—W. OncKEN: 
Gneisenau, Radetsky, and the march 
of the main army of the allies through 
Switzerland to Langres [on the discus- 
sions at Frankfurt, November—Decem- 
ber 1813, and their issues}, with docu- 
ments.——J. Jastrow : T'he proceedings 
against the Welfs and the first years of 
the reign of Frederick Barbarossa 
[1138-1156]. IIL: Henry the Lion’s 
suit for Bavaria [1147-1154]. IV: His 
reconciliation with Albert of Branden- 
burg [1152]. V: Frederick’s attitude 
towards the parties in Germany about 
1152.——J. von Privcx-Harrroune: 
The bulls of Gregory VII for the Irish 
head-king (Jaffé, 5059), and of Hadrian 
IV and Alexander III for Henry II 
(Jaffé, 10056 and 12174) [the two latter 
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the famous bulls concerning the grant 
of Ireland: all three are here rejected 
as spurious]|.——A. Srern prints a 
memoir of Fridrich von Gentz on the 
proceedings in the first Bavarian as- 
sembly of estates [20 Feb. 1819].—— 
O. Masstow & G. Sommerrenpt: Biblio- 
graphy of German history. 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1894. 
3.—March—V. Bayer: Bachmann’s 
documents for the history of Frederick 
III (‘Fontes Rerum Austriacarum, 
xlii., xliv., xlvi.).—=4. April—W. 
MicwaEL: Ruville’s ‘ Auflisung des 
preussisch - englischen Biindnisses 
{1762].—_—-J. Liznen: Cicero’s corre- 
spondence from his proconsulate in 
Cilicia to the murder of Caesar.—= 
5. May—L. Wemanp: ‘ Urkunden- 
buch der Stadt Goslar,’ i. [922-1250]. 
——G. Hercer: Zimmer’s ‘ Nen- 
nius vindicatus’——6. June—k., 
Freiherr von Scuwinp: Hiibner’s ‘ Im- 
mobiliarprocess der frinkischen Zeit.’ 

Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xv. 2. 
G. Ravscnen: The ‘ Descriptio’ [of 
Charles the Great’s legendary visit to 
Jerusalem and Constantinople] in con- 
nexion with the great reliques at Aizx- 
la-Chapelle and St. Denis.——J. B. 
Sacmitter: The beginnings of diplo- 
matic correspondence [in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries]. —-F. Kayser : 
Johannes Ludovicus Vives [1492-1540]. 
——A. Bicut: Georg von Wyss.—— 
C. Weryman: The relation between 
Prudentius and Sulpicius Severus ; 
and a quotation by Salvianus from 
Paulinus of Nola.——F. Kamprrs 
describes a manuscript of the Vita 
Anskarii [formerly belonging to the 
monastery of Nordhorn])._—J. Fisa- 
2EK prints a letter of Zacharias Ferreri, 
papal legate in Poland, to Martin 
Luther (20 May 1520]}.} 

Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), 1xxii. 
1, 2.—M. Lenz: The preparations for 
the flight of. Louis XVI {tracing them 
in detail from October 1790 to June 
1791 and criticising the authorities], 
two articles. —_F. Mretnecxe: General 
von Gerlach and Bismarck [from the 
former’s memoirs and correspondence]. 
——O. M.: The elector Friedrich Witl- 
helm’s aims at the crown of Poland 
[printing a letter by him, April 1661). 
——-T. Scuremann prints a précis de la 
charte constitutionnelle pour Vempire 
russe fa constitutional scheme, drawn 
up on modified liberal lines and ac- 
cepted by tsar Alexander I, 17 Oct. 1819, 
which has recently come to light among 
the Berlin archives]. A. ScHavuse : 
The donations to the papacy promised 
at Kiersy [754] and Rome [774; hold- 
ing that the former promise was esta- 
blished by means of a genuine docu- 
ment, but that the account of the 
donation of 774 given in the ‘Vita 
Hadriani’ contains an extract from a 


document based upon one which had 
been falsified]._——Theodor von Bern- 
hardi’s memoir on Russia as Nicolas I 
left it [written in April 1855], first part. 
——T. Wiepemann: Note on the treaty 
of Nymphenburg. 


Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 


reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xv. 1.—R. Rouricut: The fall 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem [1281- 
1291, with an account of the subsequent 
negotiations of the papacy, especially 
with England, for the recovery of the 
Holy Land. A note on the authorities 
and an extract from the British 
Museum MS. Addit. 27695 are added. 
The article is disfigured by numerous 
misprints}. —— H. Bresstavu: The 
antecedents of the election of Rudolf of 
Habsburg [printing an extract from 
a Genoese despatch of 7 Feb. 1273 
which shows that Ottocar of Bohemia 
was at that date still a candidate for 
the throne]. A. Unzer: The con- 
vention of 3 Jan. 1778 between Austria 
and the Palatinate [relating in detail 
the events which led up to it]._—-H. 
ScuuitteR: A contribution to the his- 
tory of the duke of Reichstadt.—— K. 
Uuutrz: On the biography of archbishop 
Tagino of Magdeburg (1004-1012, 
showing his family connexion with 
Ratisbon and rejecting the supposed 
evidence, accepted by F. Kurze, for his 
having written a chronicle].——M. 
~ Tanai: The antedating of papal docu- 
ments [from the time of the antipope 
Clement VII}. 

Nachrichten von der Kéniglichen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 
1894, 1.—F. Frensporrr: Contribu- 
tions to the history and explanation of 
the German iaw books. IL: The 
‘Sachsenspiegel,’ ii. 66 ff., and the 
landfriede. III: The other passages 
in the ‘Sachsenspiegel’ relating to 
peace. 

Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xix. 3.—O. Honper-Eccer: Studies 
on Lambert of Hersfeld. V: On the 
last chapters of the ‘ Vita Lulli’ and 
the use of the‘ Vita’ for the criticism 
of Lambert’s ‘ Annales’ [ending with 
an adverse judgment of the historian’s 
character as a writer].—— VI: Canossa 
{a destructive criticism of the details of 
Lambert’s famous account of Henry 
IV’s humiliation, 1077].——-VII : Lam- 
bert and Ekkebert of Hersfeld [rejecting 
an identification]. —-P. Scuerrer- 
Borcuorst prints the minutes of evi- 
dence at a lawsuit at Verona [1181], 
in illustration of the imperial history 
and of the history of the fortress of 
Garda.-——H. Buocu: The charters of 
the emperor Henry II for the monas- 
tery of Michelsberg at Bamberg (dis- 
tinguishing between those genuine, 
interpolated, and forged]; with notes 
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(1) On the false chronology of Ekke- 
hard of Aura for the reign of Henry 
IT; (2) On the accounts of the fownda- 
tion of the monastery of Michelsterg ; 
(3) Documents on the tithe dispute 
between Michelsberg and Wiirzburg 
[1169-1197]._—H. Zumer: Note on 
Nennius. G. SrEticeER: A Munich 
manuscript of the Capitularies.——G. 
Lerincer: On the ‘ Vita Ludovici 
IV’——F. Fatx: Necrologia Mogun- 
tina. 

Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 
Ixxvi. 2—J. B. SAcmitner: The 
synods of Rome [798] and Aachen 
(799; the former held on 23 Oct., the 
latter in the following May or June]. 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 
(Innsbruck), xviii. 2.—J. Ernst: The 
genuineness of the letter of Firmilian 
to St. Cyprian on the baptism of here- 
tics [defending it against Rettberg].—— 
A. Zrmmermann: James II and the 
Jesuit father Petre.——-J. Maurer: On 
the history of the reforms set on foot by 
Joseph ITI [printing a resolution of 1791 
to show that the policy was continued 
by Leopold II]..E. Micuarn com- 
ments on the importance of preaching, 
and of preaching in the vernacular, in 
the middle ages {controverting errone- 
ous statements on the subject}. 

Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Gotha), 
xiv. 3.—O. Hotrzmann: Studies on 
the Acts of the Apostles. 1: The com- 
munity of goods. II: The first mis- 
sionary journey of St. Paul._—G. 


Untnorn: The influence of economic 
conditions on the development of mon- 
asticism in the middle ages.——H. 
Nosse: The office of superintendent ; 
tts position and function according to 
the constitutions of the evangelical 
churches in the sixteenth century. 
O. Szesass: The Poenitentiale Colum- 
bani [printing the text, with remarks 
on its composition and its relation to 
the Penitential of St. Finnian].—— 
Three letters of Luther and Melanchthon 
(1531, 1551, 1555].——A. Brrnovr.i1 
prints two exempla, one de indulgenciis, 
the other de uno doctore, from a Basel 
manuscript. 


Zeitschrift fiir Social- und Wirthschafts- 


geschichte (Freiburg), ii. 2.—A. 
Scwaure: The idea of insurance in 
shipping contracts before the establish- 
ment of formal insurance. Cc. M. 
Anprews : The town in New England ; 
its origin and agrarian basis; second 
article, concluded.__—C. GritnHAGEN: 
On the supposed rights of landlords 
over the linen home industry in Silesia 
{in criticism of L. Brentano’s paper in 
vol. i. 318 ff.] 


Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theo- 


logie (Leipzig), xxxvii. 2.— J. Drasexr: 
The transmission in manuscript of the 
Acts of the Apostles [with special 
reference to the Codex Bezae]._—-G. 
Kritcer: The letter to Diognetus attri- 
buted to Justin [claiming it for the 
work of Aristides]. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Charch Quarterly Review, No. 75. 
April—Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, dean 
of Westminster. The primitive saints 
and the church of Rome (dealing with 
the character of the jurisdiction pos- 
sessed by the Roman see in early times]. 

The English cathedrals.——The 
English church, 1800-1833. Henri- 
etta, duchess of Orleans. ——Villain- 
age in England [following P. Vino- 
gradoff]. Cruttwell’s ‘Literary His- 
tory of early Christianity.’ 

Dublin Review, New Series, No. 10. 
April—F. A. Gasquet: New evidence 
of the character of the English monas- 
teries on the eve of their suppression 
{from the reports of the commissioners 
of 1536. ‘Out of the 376 religious 
so reported upon, only 22 men and 3 
women are noted as not of good repute. 
The rest are declared to be of “ good 
and honest conversation.” ’}.—QJ. F. 
Hoean : The popes as promoters of uni- 
versity education [with special refer- 
ence to the middle ages). R. 
TwiccE: Albi and the Albigenses.— 
Marra Zuccnt: The Misericordia of 
Florence [from its foundation in the 


thirteenth century].——L. Rivineton: 
The controversy concerning Acacius of 
Constantinople. W. C. Rostnson : 
Penal times in Holland [on the position 
of the Roman catholics there after the 
establishment of independence}. 

J. Moyes prints the defence of arch- 
bishop Warham against a charge under 
the statute of Praemunire [1532, a do- 
cument of great importance in illustra- 
tion of the attitude of the clergy towards 
Henry VIII’s policy}. 


Edinburgh Review, No. 368. April— 


The memoirs of chancellor Pasquier, ii. 
——The letters of Lady Burghersh 
[1813-1814] and Hare’s ‘ Memorials of 
Charlotte countess Canning and Louisa 
marchioness of Waterford.’ Moltke’s 
campaign in Bohemia [1866].—— 
Social evolution [on B. Kidd’s book]. 


Genealogist. January.—J. H. Rovunp: 


The alleged English Habsburgs [deny - 
ing that the Fieldings, earls of Denbigh, 
are a branch of the Habsburgs, and 
contesting the genuineness of the docu- 
ments which prove the descent. ] 


Law Quarterly Review, No. 38. April— 


J. R. Fisner: On the history of the law 
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of libel [tracing the distinction between 
libel and slander to the procedure of 
the Star Chamber]. 

Quarterly Review, No. 356. April— 
William Henry Smith.—Old Testa- 
ment criticism [on the Pentateuch].._—_ 
The county of Devon.—Sir Harry 
Parkes [on S. Lane-Poole and F. V. 


Scottish Review, No. xlvi. 


Dickins’s biography].——Hyperides and 
the new papyri. 

April— 
A. H. Mrmuar: Sir Walter Scott. — 
J.B. Bury: The great palace of Con- 
stantinople [on A. G. Paspates’ and D. 
T. Bieliaiey’s works].—-The late 
J. M. Grax: Scottish arms and tartans. 


IV. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
ser., xiii. 1.—N. Festa prints the text 
with Latin translation of the four Greek 
letters of Frederick IT (the writer shows 
that Wolff’s careless transcription has 
caused confusion in the order of the 
latest victories of the emperor].——G. 
E. Sautinr: The career of Celio Male- 
spini [novelist and professional forger ; 
his unauthorised editions of Tasso’s 
‘ Goffredo ;’ his relations to the Medi- 
cean grand dukes; the ‘ Ducento Novelle’ 
Illustrative documents from the Flo- 
rentine and Venetian archives are 
added]._—G. Srorza: The Codice 
Pelavicino of Sarzana [a collection of 
documents relating to the cathedral 
of Luni, 899-1289. Autobiographical 
notes of Enrico, bishop of Luni 
(1273), are printed]. -—— U. Mar- 
CHESINI discusses three autograph do- 
cuments of Ser Lapo Gianni [1300, 
1317, and 1321]. EK. Lorvrinson : The 
submission of Spoleto to Perugia [1324]. 
L. G. Pénissrer prints (1) a letter 
of Louis de Montpensier, elder brother 
of the Constable Bourbon, and two 
letters relating to him by his uncle 
Francesco di Gonzaga; (2) A scheme 
of alliance in 1497 between Charles 
VIII and Ludovico Moro [by means of 
a marriage of the latter with the 
countess of Montpensier]. G. Bono- 
GNINI discusses at length the works of 
H. Spangenberg and N. de Claricini 
Dornpacher on Cangrande I della 
Scala.——P. Santint: The claims of 
the Italian crown on the patronage of 
the patriarchate of Venice. 
Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), 3rd 
ser., i. 1.—F. Novatr: Ancient rela- 
tions between Trent and Cremona and 
their citizens. —-E. Cotomso: The alli- 
ance of king René with Francesco Sforza 
and F'lorence against the Venetians and 
Alfonso of Naples (throwing light upon 
the ambitions of the dauphin Louis with 
regard to Genoa].——G. Livi: The 
history and contents of the archives of 
Brescia. 
Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xix. 1—M. Scurpa: The duchy 
of Naples, ninth article ; The territorial 
diminution of the duchy, and the resis- 
tance to the Normans down to the death 
of Robert Wiscard._—-E. Nunzrante : 
The first years of Ferdinand of Aragon 
and the invasion of John of Anjou, 


eighth article [1458-1459]._—B. 
Maresca: The cavaliere Antonio Miche- 
roux im the Neapolitan reaction of 
1799, third article-——B. Croce: Naples 
from 1508 to 1512, from an old Spanish 
romance.——A. Soei1ano: The ancient 
history and topography of Naples, illus- 
trated from inscriptions, second article. 


Archivio della R. Societa Romana di 


Storia Patria, xvi. 3, 4—C. Canisse: 
Documents of the monastery of San 
Salvatore on Monte Amiata relating to 
Roman territory [chiefly sales, leases, 
and donations, 819-1011]..—-C. Mav- 
Froni: The Christian league of 1572 
from the despatches of M. Antonio 
Colonna {which illustrate the bad faith 
of the Spanish government towards the 
pope and the Venetians}).—F. Pa- 
Gnorti prints the report of B. Campello, 
auditor of the nuncio in Savoy [1624- 
1627. It relates chiefly to the conflict 
between the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers, but gives also a valuable de- 
scription of the court and state, and of 
the political relations of the duke). 
—G. Monticoto: Notes on manu- 
scripts at Venice [especially the Codice 
Barberini xxxii. 125 of the ‘Cronaca 
breve ’ of A. Dandolo and its relation to 
the fate of the Venetian manuscripts of 
Christina of Sweden].——R. Lancrant : 
Documents on the rebuilding of Frascati 
under Paul ITI. 


Archivio Storico Siciliano, xviii. 4—E. 


Satemt: The palace of count Federico 
at Palermo. ——R. Satvo pr PreTracan- 
ziu1: The Siculi and the primitive in- 
habitants of the Mediterranean lands 
{examining the views of G. Sergi, 8. 
Romano, and P. Orsi].——L. Correra : 
The inscription of Domitia Callista 
{discovered at Naples in 1892]. 


Nuovo Archivio Veneto, vii. 1—H. V. 


SaverRLanD: A fragment of a twelfth- 
century manuscript at Metz relating to 
Venetian history——P. L. Ramparpt 
publishes with an introduction a versi- 
fied chronicle of the war between Sigis- 
mond of the Tyrol and the Venetians 
[1487].——C. Crrotza: Survey of recent 
literature on Italian history, continued). 
——L. Bicont: The Paduan writer of 
comedies, S. A. Sografi.-—G. Romano: 
Lettersof P. Sforza Pallavicino [relating 
to the prohibition of the sale of his 
‘Storia del Concilio di Trento’ by the 
Venetian government]. 
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V. THE NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


Analecta Bollandiana (Brussels), xii. 1. 
—Acta SS. Anthusae, Athanasii epi- 
scopi, Charisimi et neophyti, ed. H. 
Usener.— Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum bibliothecae Cenomanen- 
sis.——Vie du B. martyr Jean Fisher, 
évéque de Rochester.——4.—Gregorii 
Turonensis passio septem dormientiun 
apud Ephesum, ed. B. Krusch.——Mi- 
racula SS. Pauli, Clari, et Cyriaci, 
auctore Al. Gemmeticensi.c—Cata- 
logus codicum hagiographicorum biblio- 
thecae A. Wins apud praetorium Nivi- 
gellense judicis——S. Norbert and 
Tanchelin [against Wauverman’sarticle 
on ‘l’Hérésie de Tanchelin’ in the 
‘Ann. Acad. Arch. de Belg.’ vii. 5 ff.). 
—=xiii. 1.—C. Prister: The life of 
St. Odile [based on the oldest manu- 
script known, of the end of the tenth 
century, preserved at St. Gall].——The 
earliest life of S. Austremoine. 
Annales de la Société Archéologique de 
Bruxelles, viii. 1.—J. Destree: Bra- 
bangon sculpture in the middle 
ages. 

Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschie- 
denis en Oudheidkunde (The Hague), 
Srd series, viii. 1, 2.—.A. C. Bonpam: 
Dirk V’s charter of 1083 [defending its 
genuineness] ; the St. Adelbertsboek [of 
Egmond]; and the notes of Balduinus 
de Haga.— J. G. Freepers: The 
secret marriage of countess Jacoba [or 
Jacqueline, with Franck van Borselen, 
1433].—_—W. F. pe Jonace: The ‘ Mer- 
curius Gallo-Belgicus’ [1592-1625], a 
bibliographico-historical study. E. 
Peuinck: Drenthe in Roman times. 
Bulletin de l’Académie Royale des Sciences 
des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Bel- 
gique (Brussels), 3rd series, xxvii. 2.— 
G. Moncnamrs: The Belgian corre- 
spondents of Huygens |Grégoire de St. 
Vincent, de Sarasa, Aynscom, Hesius, 
and others}. 

Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’His- 
toire de Belgique (Brussels), 5th series, 
iv. 1—C. Prior: Documents relative 
to the abbey of Soliéres, near Huy 
[1127-1331]._—_H. Pirrenne: On a 
chartulary of Brussels, preserved at 
Bern [hitherto unknown, containing 
34 charters, 1229-1347, of which seven 
are unpublished]. 


Bulletin de l’Institut Archéologique 


Liégeois, xxiii. 1.—CuEstrET DE 
Hanerre: The sumptuary laws of the 
clergy im the diocese of Liége; and 
the Liége fair and its dealings towards 
the end of the middle ages.—= 2.—T. 
Gosert prints the earliest rules of the 
craft of coalminers [contained in 23 
articles dated 10 June 1479]..—-CuEs- 
TRET DE Hanerre: The regulation of 
food at Liége in the middle ages [giving 
an account of the ordinances of the 
prince bishops on this head from the 
charter of Albert de Cuyck down to the 
peace of St. Jacques]. 


Commission de l’Histoire des Eglises 


Wallonnes (The Hague), Bulletin, vi. 1. 
The late F. H. Gacnesrn: The Walloon 
church at Breda from 1590 to 1643.—— 
R. N. L. Mrranponze illustrates from 
the Walloon registers at Rotterdam 
the financial difficulties of the time of 
the war of the Spanish succession 
{fluctuations in the exchange with 
France; bankruptcies]|———-A. J. En- 
SCHEDE: Jacques Louis, comte de Noy- 
elles et de Fallais, general in the ser- 
vice of the United Provinces [f 1708], 
with documents. 


Messager des Sciences Historiques de 


Belgique (Ghent), 1894, 1—A. pr 
Riwver: The regulations of the court of 
Charles V (from the archives de l’audi- 
ence at Brussels]. P. PouLtet: 
Public opinion in Belgium under French 
rule [from the official reports during the 
consulate].——P. Crarys: Confidential 
reports addressed by N. Cornelissen to 
the prefect of the department of the 
Scheldt [from the town archives at 
Ghent}. 


Le Muséon (Louvain), 1894, 2.—C. pr 


Hariez: The first fifteen centuries of 
Chinese history according to the most 
ancient evidence [social condition, 
organisation of government, property, 
the condition of the women, religion]. 
-——A. vaN Hoonacker: The place of 
worship in the ritual legislation of the 
Hebrews [from the Jehovistic texts, 
Deuteronomy, and the priestly code]. 


Revue de l’Instruction Publique en 


Belgique (Ghent), xxxvii. 1.—T. 
Frepericus: The historical value of 
the ’A@nvalwy mwodirela, 


VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morritr) 


Istoricheski Viestnik. March—P. Pav- 
Lov: Recollections of an eye-witness of 
the revolt among the military colonists 
in the year 1831 [established by Arak- 
cheev and very unpopular].—=-April— 
V. V.: Recollections of the Polish 


insurrection, 1860-1864..—- A. L.: The 
struggle for the Baltic coast in the siz- 
teenth century [on the plans of Ivan 
the Terrible to get an outlet towards 
the west). May—V. Trmryazev: 
The Franco-Russian alliance in the 
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days of Catherine IT._—A. Brisckner : 
Peter the Great and prince Menshikov 
at Hamburg in 1713 [from documents 
collected by Prof. Wohlwill]. The 
times of Nicholas I and Frederick 
William IV [from the memoirs of the 
late Theodor Bernhardi]. 

Russkaia. Starina. March-May—V. 
Brugpasov: Catherine II and count 
N. P. Rumiantsov.myY. Smrrnov: 
Memoirs of Mohammed-Nedjati Effendi, 
a Turkish prisoner in Russia [1771- 
1775).——-N. Surrayev: Lanskoi; an 
episode of Russian history at the close 
of the eighteenth century.——April, 
May—M. Pesxovsxr: The correspond- 
ence of baron Nicholas Korf: May 
—G. Vorosrev: Tsar Ivan IV and 


pope Gregory XVII [on the attempts to 
convert Russia to the Roman catholic 
faith]. 


Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Pros- 


viestchenia. March—T. Leontovitcu : 
Sketches of the history of Lithuano- 
Russian law.——N. Cuecnuuin: The 
project of an imperial council in the 
Jirst year of the reign of Catherine IT. 
== April—M. Diaxonov: Contribu- 
tions to the study of the reforms at 
Moscow in the latter part of the sia- 
teenth century (constitutional].——May 
—A. Papaporuto- Kerameus: Theo- 
phanes Cariceus, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 1597..—-I. Sproeis: The 
national courts in Western Russia. 


VII. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 
toria, xxiv. 2. February—F. Fira: 
The chronicle of the kings of Navarre 
by Juan de Jaso, father of San Fran- 
cisco Javier——C. F. Duro combats 
the claims of Jean Cousin as the dis- 
coverer of America.—— Archeological 
notices of the prehistoric remains of 


Majorca and Minorca, the caves of 


Olihuelas, and Nertobriga betirica. 
= =3.—L. J. pe ta Luave: Report on 
the municipal archives of Talavera de 
la Reina. V. pELA Fuente : Notices 
of the archives of Tarazona, Veruela, 


Alfaro, Tudela, Calatayud, and Borja. 
——F. Frra: The national councils of 
Palencia [1100] and Gerona [1101], 
with documents. A. 8S. Moaven 
prints a letter of Suarez [1611]. ——J. 
Paz prints a charter of king Garcia 
Sdnchez to the monastery of San 
Mieldn [the oldest parchment in the 
Biblioteca Nacional], with comments 
by F. Fra. 4. April—F. Frra: 
The national councils of Carrién 
[1103] and Ledn [1107].——Roman 
remains in the province of Almeria. 


VIII. SWITZERLAND 


Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte 
(Bern), 1894, 1, 2.—Obituary notice of 
Georg von Wyss [ft 17 Dec. 1893).—— 
G. TosieR prints a document of Mazi- 
milian I concerning his agreement 
with the Confederation [1487].——R. 
THommen : Basel and Rheinfelden in 
1502.._—T. von Liespenau: The sur- 
render of the Val @’ Ossola to France in 


1515, with documents.——H. Escner : 
Zwingli’s memoir on an alliance with 
Constance, Lindau, and Strassburg in 
the summer of 1527.——A. Kicurer: 
Wolfgang Stokmann’s account of the 
battle of Sempach [written in 1633). 
——L. E. Iseurx : Names of places in 
Vallais.—E. pE Muratr: Bern and 
Vaud in 1814. 


IX. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science (Balti- 
more), xii. 3.—J. S. Bassett: The 
constitutional beginnings of North 
Carolina [1663-1729].——4.—H. R. 
McIuiwatne: The struggle of protestant 
dissenters for religious toleration in 
Virginia [dealing with the quakers, 


the Huguenots and Germans, and the 
presbyterians}. 


Papers from the Historical Seminary of 


Brown University (Providence, Rhode 
Island), iii—Mary E. Woottey: The 
early history of the colonial post office 
{1639-1710}. 








